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THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION AT THE HAGUE™ 


By SAMUEL J. ELDER 


HE arguments in the North 

Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration 

between Great Britain and the 

United States were heard in the 

upper chamber of the Hall of the 
Knights at The Hague. 

The Palace of Peace is not completed ; 
in fact is up only to the second story, 
and it may be a couple of years before 
it can be opened for use. The temporary 
quarters of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration were entirely inadequate to 
accommodate the Tribunal and Counsel 
in this case, and the apartment in the 
Hall of the Knights was placed, by the 
Netherlands’ Government, at the dis- 
posal of the parties. 

Visitors to The Hague will remember 
that the Hall of the Knights is one of the 
historic buildings of The Hague, situated 
inside the second archway of the B. 
The upper chamber is reached by three 
spiral staircases in the several towers, 
two of them used by the Tribunal and 
Counsel, and the other by the general 
public which was freely admitted to all 
of the hearings. 

The Arbitration was held pursuant to 
the terms of the Treaty of January 27th, 
1909, which was confirmed by inter- 
change of notes between the Powers on 
the 4th of March of the same year, and 
which was concluded in accordance with 
the provisions of the general Arbitration 
Treaty between the United States and 

*Editor’s note. 


Great Britain, of the 4th of April, 1908. 

The Tribunal was composed of Dr. 
Henri Lammasch of Austria, Dr. A F. 
De Savornin Lohman of the Nether- 
lands, Judge George Gray of Delaware, 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick of Canada and 
Dr. Luis M. Drago of The Netherlands. 

In the selection of the Tribunal it was 
not found necessary to resort to the 
method prescribed in The Hague Con- 
vention when the litigant parties dis- 
agree, but Mr. Root, then Secretary of 
State of the United States, and Mr. 
Bryce, British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, agreed upon the constitution of the 
Tribunal. 

All of the proceedings were in English 
and were followed by the three foreign 
members of the Tribunal apparently 
without difficulty, as was evidenced by 
their constant questioning of counsel. 

The arguments were written out by 
the stenographers during the night fol- 
lowing their delivery and were read by 
all the members of the court so that the 
impression of the oral delivery was sup- 
plemented by perusal. 

The hearings lasted ten weeks, begin- 
ning on the sixth day of June and closing 
on the twelfth day of August. The ses- 
sions of the court were from ten to 
twelve and from two to four on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 
of each week. 

“The arguments of counsel covered 


Important parts of this article appeared in “The Boston Transcript’ and 


“Globe” in the form of an interview with Mr. Elder at the time of his return from Europe. 
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between five thousand and six thousand 
typewritten pages. The record in the 
case was upward of five thousand printed 
pages and consisted not of the testimony 
of witnesses, which is with comparative 
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half of deliberation, and is a document of 
forty-one printed pages. The award was 
unanimous except upon Question 5, con- 
cerning which Dr. Drago filed a dissent- 
ing opinion substantially in favor of the 
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ease marshaled and digested, but of 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence, or- 
ders in council, proclamations and legis- 
lative enactments covering a period, from 
first to last, of upward of two hundred 
years. 

The award by the Tribunal was made 
September 7th, after three weeks and a 


contentions of the United States. 
“During the last seventy years the dis- 
cussions between the United States and 
Great Britain have been recurrently 
acute and have brought into play the 
abilities of statesmen of the highest or- 
der in both countries. A list of the 
names of those who have taken part in 
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these discussions includes names which 
figure most prominently in the annals 
of both countries. It is of interest to 
Massachusetts that its statesmen have 
borne so large a part in this discussion. 

“Taking Boston as a center, we find 
that within a radius of twenty miles have 
lived a very large majority of the men 
whose contributions to the subject mat- 
ter have been under daily and hourly 
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the United States, coming both from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, have 
never for a moment thought or spoken 
of these men other than as great Amer- 
icans, and of the fisheries and the con- 
troversy as the property of the entire 
country and part of its history. 

“In order to understand the practical 
importance of the case and the effect of 
the award upon the fishing interests of 


- 


consideration during the ten weeks’ argu- 
ment. John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams at Quincy, Mr. Webster at 
Marshfield, Mr. Everett at Winchester, 
Mr. Boutwell at Groton, Judge Dwight 
Foster on Beacon Hill, Richard H. Dana 
and Mr. Lowell at Cambridge have 
figured more conspicuously than any 
others, both inthe diplomatic discus- 
sions of three-quarters of a century and 
in the discussion before this tribunal. 
“While speaking of this small locality 
from which these men come one cannot 
but advert to the fact that counsel for 
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the country, it is necessary to say a word 
of the history of the question. Nearly 
everyone you talk with thinks of the con- 
troversy as relating to the so-called 
‘headland theory’ or the question of 
‘bays.’ The dispute is, however, more 
far-reaching than that—that question 
being only one of the seven submitted to 
the tribunal, and in practical effect the 
least important to our fishing interests. 

“At the end of the revolutionary war, 
in settling the terms of peace, John 
Adams, one of the United States com- 
missioners, insisted that the fishing rights 
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of the new country should be recognized 
in their fullest extent. He said he would 
not ‘put his hand to any treaty’ which 


of the French wars. 
“The result was that the treaty of 178. 
recognized the right of American fisher 
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Robert Lansing, Esq. Hon. Elihu Root Hon. Samuel Elder 
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did not guarantee them. He said that 
New England had ‘spent more in blood 
and treasure than all the rest of the 
British empire’ in the securing of tliose 
rights which had been largely the cause 


men to fish not only on the banks of 
Newfoundland, but gave them the right 
in the waters of his majesty’s dominions 
in North America, together with the 
right to dry and cure fish at various 
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specified points. These rights were as 
freely exercised by United States fisher- 
men until 1818 as they had been while 
the colonies were a part of the British 
empire. 

“The extent of the industry at that 
time and its-enormous value, especially 


were founded on the fisheries of that 
period. 

“After the war of 1812, it was claimed 
by Great Britain that these rights were 
abrogated under the principle of inter- 
national law that all treaty obligations 
terminate with a declaration of war. 














ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW PALACE OF PEACE NOW BEING ERECTED AT THE HAGUE 


to New England, can hardly be appre- 
ciated after the lapse of a century. The 


wealth of New England and its ability. 


to purchase from abroad depended large- 
ly on the productiveness of the fisheries 
and the trade in cured fish carried on 
with Spain and the Mediterranean ports. 
If the story could be told, no doubt many 
of the New England fortunes of to-day 


“John Quincy Adams, one of the 
American commissioners at Ghent, on 
the other hand, contended with charac- 
teristic vehemence that the American 
fishing rights, under the treaty of 1783, 
did not rest on obligation or contract, 
but were received as a part of the parti- 
tion of British empire in North America; 
that they were no more canceled by the 
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war of 1812 than were the boundaries of 
the United States changed, but that they 
subsisted through any war and could only 
be lost by the voluntary action of the 
government of the United States. The 
result was that the treaty of Ghent was 
signed without any fisheries article, the 
United States claiming and Great Britain 
denying everything. 

“The ‘Jaseur incident’ shortly fol- 
lowed, in which a British war vessel of 
that name forbade the American fleet to 
fish within sixty miles of the coast of 
Nova Scotia. This act was _ speedily 
repudiated, but the British government 
asserted that its intention was to prohibit 
United States fishermen from fishing 
anywhere within the coastal waters of 
his majesty’s dominions in North Amer- 
ica. 
“Various seizures were made, and for 
two years the situation between the two 
governments was one of increasing irrita- 
tion. John Quincy Adams, then secte- 
tary of state, told the British minister at 
Washington on the street one day that ‘he 
believed that they should have to fight 
about it, and that his opinion was that 
they ought to do so’; all of which vas 
solemnly reported to the home govern- 
ment, with the comments by the British 
minister. 

“The result was the treaty concluded 
at London, October 20, 1818, the inter- 
pretation of article I of which was the 
subject of the present arbitration. While 
the fishery article of this treaty is in the 
briefest possible compass, the history of 
the previous one hundred years, as well as 
of the years which have succeeded, were 
distinctly relevant to the determination of 
the meaning of the treaty provisions and 
occasioned the extreme length of the dis- 
cussion. The opening argument for 
Great Britain alone occupied two weeks, 
the opening for the United States the 
same length of time. 

“Tn article I of the treaty Great Britain 
conceded to the United States for the 
benefit of the. inhabitants thereof the 
liberty of taking fish of every kind on 
a portion of the southern coast of New- 
foundland, on the entire western coast, 
on the shores of the Magdalen islands 
and on the coasts, bays, harbors and 
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creeks of Labrador to and through the 
straits of Belle Isle, northwardly in- 
definitely along the coast, with the right 
to dry and cure fish on certain defined 
portions of the southern coast of New- 
foundland and on the coast of Labrador. 

“The United States, on the other hand, 
renounced its claim to take, dry or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles of 
the coasts, bays, harbors and creeks of 
all other of his majesty’s dominions in 
North America not within the above 
described limits. The United States 
secured, however, for its fishermen the 
privilege to enter such bays and harbors 
for the purposes of shelter, repairs, wood 
and water, but for no other purpose 
whatsoever. 

“Almost immediately a collision took 
place between the United States and 
France with regard to the liberty to take 
fish on the western coast of Newfound- 
land, known as the ‘French coast’ A 
French war vessel ordered the American 
fleet out of various bays and threatened 
them with seizure if they continued to 
fish. After prolonged negotiations the 
French dispute was taken up with the 
British government, which was called 
upon to protect the United States in the 
rights granted or to give an equivalent in 
other quarters. 

“The matter was adjusted peaceably 
and no further controversy arose until 
1840, when the ‘headland theory’ was 
promulgated and an attempt was made 
soon afterward to exclude American 
vessels from the bay of Fundy. ‘The 
controversy was disposed of ten yezrs 
later by an arbitration concerning the 
seizure, as a test case, of an American 
vessel more than three miles from the 
shore, but within the waters: cf the Lav 
of Fundy. 

“The decision was in favor of the 
United States, and an award was given 
for the value of the vessel. The umrire 
was Mr. Joshua Bates of Massachusetts, 
then and for many years resident in 
Great Britain. Shortly afterward Grcat 
Britain expressed its intention of not in- 
terfering with American vessels in the 
bay of Fundy more than three miles 
from the coast, but reserved its claims 
with reference to all other bays. 
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“It is not necessary to go into detail 
further except to say that two recipr city 
treaties have been entered into which 
settled temporarily this and‘ the « ther 
questions arising under the treaty, naine- 
ly, the one in 1854, which terminated in 
1866, and the treaty of Washington of 
1871, which terminated in 1886. 

“A new treaty was negotiated, known 
as the Bayard-Chamberlain treaty in 
1888, which failed of confirmation in 
the United States senate, but a modus 
vivendi had been entered into by which 
the United States vessels upon payirg a 
license fee were allowed certain >riv- 
ileges in Canadian waters, inc'uding that 
of buying bait, and that arrangemen* has 
continued, apparently to the satisfaction 
of every one, to the present time A 
similar arrangement existed with New- 
foundland until 1905, when the foreign 
fishing vessels act was passed, termi«at- 
ing the license system and throwing 
United States fishermen back pon tieir 
rights under the treaty of 1818. 

“After prolonged negotiation an! a 
modus vivendi from year to year, an or- 
der in council was passed suspending 
the-operation of certain sections of the 
foreign fishing vessels act, and the spe- 
cial agreement of 1909 was agreed upon 
under which the present arbitration has 
been held. 

“The questions were formulated uuder 
seven heads, which may be biiefly 
recapitulated as follows: 

“Question 1.—Has Great Britain, Can- 
ada or Newfoundland the right to im- 
pose regulations upon American fisher- 
men in treaty waters without the con- 
sent of the United States? 

“Question 2.—Can noninhabitants of 
the United States be employed on Amer- 
ican fishing vessels or is such employ- 
ment restricted by the words of the 
treaty to ‘inhabitants of the United 
States’ ? 

“Question 3.—Can the exercise of the 
treaty rights on the treaty coasts be made 
subject to the payment of light, harbor 
or other dues and to entry and report at 
customhouses ? 

“Question 4.—Can the exercise of the 
privileges of entering the bavs on the 
nontreaty coasts for shelter, repairs, 


wood or water be subjected to the seme 
requirements? 

“Question 5.—From where shali be 
measured the three marine miles of the 
coasts, bays, harbors and creeks within 
which United States fishermen are not at 
liberty to fish? 

“Question 6.—Have the fishermen of 
the United States the right to fish in the 
bays, creeks and harbors on the coast of 
Newfoundland and the Magdalen 
islands? 

“Question 7.—Are fishing vessels en- 
titled to the commercial privileges ac- 
corded by agreement or otherwise to 
American trading vessels generally? 

“The importance attached to the case 
by Great Britain is shown by the pres- 
ence of the recognized leader of the 
British bar, Sir Robert Finlay; of the 
attorney-general for Great Britain, Sir 
William Robson; of Sir H. Earle Rich- 
ards, and of four other king’s counsel ; 
by the presence of the minister of justice 
of Canada, Mr. Aylesworth; of Messrs. 
Shepley, Ewart and Tilley of the Cana- 
dian bar, and on behalf of Newfound- 
land, of the premier, Sir Edward Moi'tis; 
the former attorney-general, Sir James 
Winter, and the present attorney-general 
Hon. Donald Morison. 

“Altogether Great Britain presented 
sixteen counsel of the first eminence. On 
the other hand the state department of 
the United States sliowed its apprecia- 
tion of the great diplomatic importance 
of the arbitration by securing the p-es- 
ence of Senator Root, formerly secretary 
of state of the United States, wko, much 
against his will, was persuaded by Presi- 
dent Taft, Secretary Knox and Mr. An- 
derson to take the leading part on behalf 
of the United States ; of Ex-Senator Tur- 
ner of Washington, a member of the 
Alaskan boundary tribunal ; of Chandier 
P. Anderson of New York, Charles B. 
Warren of Detroit, Dr. James Brown 
Scott of the department of state, and 
Robert Lansing of New York, who with 
the writer made seven in all. 

“The disparity in numbers, entailed as 
it did upon the counsel for the United 
States an exceptional amount of work in 
the incessantly changing phases of the 
case. 
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“Under question one, the United States 
advanced as one of its arguments before 
the tribunal that the effect of the treaty 
was to create an international servitude 
in the treaty waters in favor of the 
United States, and that the sovereignty 
of Great Britain was limited by that ser- 
vitude. Every writer on international 
law, from Grotius down, was cited by one 
side or the other in the course of the 
elaborate discussion of this question. 
Great Britain was keenly alive to the 
question of the limitation of its sovercign 
rights within the territory of one of its 
colonies. 

“This phase of question one was deter- 
mined by the tribunal adversely to the 
contention of the United States; at the 
same time the tribunal finds from the 
terms of the special agreement of 1°09, 
and from the position taken by British 
counsel in the course of the argument, 
that Great Britain is limited to the en- 
actment of regulations that are reason- 
able on grounds of public order and 
morality, necessary for the preservaiion 
of the fisheries and equitable as between 
American and British fishermen; that 
neither Great Britain nor Newfoundland 
can be the sole judge of reasonablencss ; 
that all future acts or regulations must be 
published in the official gazettes, and if 
the United States within two months 
makes objection to them their reason;, 
ableness is to be determined by a apeciel 
commission consisting of one national 
representative of each country and a third 
disinterested member to be agreed upon 
by the two countries, or, in case of dist 
agreement to be nominated by the queen 
of Holland. 

“The tribunal upon the request of the 
United States, referred the existing laws 
and regulations of Newfoundland to a 
board of experts, whose determination 
shall be reported to the tribunal and be- 
come, if approved by it, binding upon the 
parties. 

More DEFINITE MEANINGS OF “Bays” 

“Question five is decided adversely to 
the contention of the United States, but 
the tribunal recommends the two. powers 
to make definite the meaning of the word 
‘bay’ by adopting the rule of the North 
sea convention, where any indents which 
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are at their mouths ten miles or less in 
width are to be deemed bays, and others 
a part of the high seas. Certain bays 
which deeply indent the coast and are 
land-locked within his majesty’s domin- 
ions, such as Chaleurs and Miramichi, 
Placentia, Fortune and Egmont, are ex- 
cepted and declared within certain boun- 
daries to be waters from which American 
fishermen are excluded. 

“The remaining five questions are 
determined in accordance with the con- 
tention of the United States. Although 
these questions did not have equal 
historic or international interest with 
questions one and five they were of the 
highest practical importance. 

“The comprehensive award now made 
determines not only existing questions, 
but provides for the speedy determina- 
tion of questions which may hereafter 
arise. It may well be satisfactory to 
both parties. 

“The United States is secured against 
hasty and possibly inimical laws and 
regulations calculated to hamper the 
exercise of the fishing privilege. Great 
Britain is relieved from the constant 
recurrence of questions between the 
Newfoundland government and United 
States fishermen concerning the valid- 
ity of Newfoundland laws dependent 
upon his majesty’s treaty obligations, 
which questions have been most deli- 
cate, in view of the fact that the colony 
has been granted the right of local self- 
government. 

“Canada and Newfoundland are as- 
sured of the right to make all reasonable 
and proper regulations for the protection 
of the fisheries and for the maintenance 
of public order on the treaty coasts. and 
a solid basis is laid for such future ar- 
rangements between the governments as 
may seem of value. 

“Hitherto the prime difficulty of nego- 
tiation has been uncertainty as to the 
extent of American rights under the 
treaty itself. Every negotiation has been 
hampered by the fact that matters con- 
sidered to be concessions by one party 
have been deemed by the other to be 
rights under the treaty, and the ordinary 
method of ‘give and take,’ either in con- 
tracts or treaties, has been inapplicable, 
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because neither side could positively tell 
what it was giving or what it was taking. 

“Tt is difficult to estimate, probably 
impossible to overstate, the influence 
which this arbitration will have upon 
the arbitral determination of interna- 
tional questions in future. The fact that 
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two great nations like Great Britain and 
the United States have been willing to 
submit to this tribunal vexed questions 
of nearly a century’s duration, several 
times leading to situations of the greatest 
gravity, questions indeed which involve 
the sovereignty over territory, so jealous- 
ly guarded by every nation, and have 
been willing to abide by the result of the 
arbitration, must profoundly influence 
other nations to adopt a like course. 
“The provision of The Hague conven- 
tion that where disputes arise between 
nations another nation may suggest that 
the permanent court of The Hague is 
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open for the settlement of their differ- 
ences, and that such suggestion shall be 
regarded only as a friendly act, will gain 
immeasurably in its effect upon the world 
by the peaceful solution of this ancient 
controversy. 

“It is to be noted that the decision is 





AND HIS PETS 


unanimous except for Dr. Drago’s dis- 
sent on question number five. The prac- 
tical unanimity of the decision, which of 
course includes the agreement of both 
the British and American judges, is one 
of the best evidences of the judicial and 
nonpartisan character of the considera- 
tion and determination of the case. 

“Dr. Drago’s dissent on question 5, 
which concerns the historic question of 
headlands, rather emphasizes than de- 
tracts from the above statements. He 
was convinced that the American posi- 
tion, as a matter of principle, was cor- 
rect, and he filed an admirable statement 
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of his views while expressing his regret 
at being unable to concur with his col- 
leagues on this single point.” 

His opinion is one of the best state- 
ments that has ever been made of the 
position of the United States on this 
question. 

“Nothing could give greater assurance 
of the feasibility of a permanent court 
between nations to determine interna- 
tional disputes than is given by this 
decision. One of the most serious objec- 
tions in the past to an _ international 
tribunal has been that decisions have 
been, in many instances, diplomatic com- 
promises rather than judicial determina- 
tions. 

“No one can read the opinion rendered 
by the tribunal and Dr. Drago’s dissent- 
ing opinion without feeling that the deci- 
sion upon each point has been based upon 
the most careful examination of the 
bearing of international law upon the 
subject matter, and the opinion itself will 
unquestionably pass into the body of that 
law just as a decision of the house of 
lords or of the supreme court of the 


United States forms part of the body of 
the law of Great Britain or the United 
States. 

“Another cause for congratulation is 
the admirable spirit in which the decision 
was received by the legal representatives 
of both governments. The case itself, 
from first to last, while vigorously and 
powerfully contested, brought forth 
no single moment of altercation or per- 
sonal recrimination or controversy. 

“The cordial acquiescence on all sides 
in the result is in marked contrast to the 
situations existing after the awards of 
the Geneva tribunal, the Halifax com- 
mission and the Alaska boundary tribunal. 

No higher tribute can be paid to the 
judicial character and fairness of the 
award itself and to the cogent and per- 
suasive nature of the reasons stated as 
the foundation of the award. 

“It would be difficult not to pay tribute 
to the learning and industry of the 
tribunal. Each one of the distinguished 
arbitrators has justified his high repute 
in the field of international juris- 
prudence.” 


THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


A Lily fair, beyond compare 

Bloomed in a manger long ago,— 
But aye, it sweetér smells to-day 

Than all the sweets that gardens grow, 
The Lily pure and undefiled 

On which Time may not lay his blight. 
Fadeless, when Death itself shall die 

And glorious with Eternal Light! 


One Rose was born without a thorn 
Long years ago across the sea, 
But aye, with thorn that Rose was torn 
And set upon a bitter tree, 
And now it makes the whole earth glad 
With beauty which shall ne’er decay, 
The Rose of Sharon, O, how sweet! 
That bloomed for man on Christmas Day! 
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By MARY BOYLE O’REILLY 


VHE ROAD THAT HAS NO 
TURNING 


OW many daughters of Herod 
H are serving their king in New 

Hampshire only a quickened in- 

terest in the public welfare can 
determine. The word that goes out from 
churches and neighborhood centers, the 
spirit that is roused by lectures or in- 
vestigations of social workers can only 
give the initiative. When the most 
vibrant voices are silent, and the most 
stinging arraignments are read the real 
reform must germinate and root in the 
homes of the people. But once they 
learn to recognize the danger signals, 
once they appreciate the need of calm 
concerted action for the common good, 
then there will be an end to evils like that 
of the house on the road that has no turn- 
ing. 


* * * * * 
On Saturday, July 16, after a fort- 
night’s decoy correspondence with a 


female who has for years advertised her- 
self as a “REFINED LADY, who will 
take infant on day of birth,” the writer 
of this report went, by unsuspecting in- 
vitation, to the House of Forgotten Chil- 
dren. It was a perfect summer morning: 
the sun shone; all the world sang; and 
the youthful workers from the Merri- 
mac’s mills thronged the trolleys for a 
glad half holiday. It was midday when 
the laughter-filled car stopped-a moment 
at the designated street and then sped 
away. In the midst of the summer noon 
an autumn sense of sadness came sud- 
denly. The long -and_ silent street 
. Stretched its lonely length into the-un- 
known. Even those swallows of the city 
pavements, the children, had disappeared. 
On the steps of an empty house a lean, 


deserted cat cried piteously, and a tangie 
of thorny briars, from which the roses 
had long since fallen, caught at unwary 
feet. Walking on, and on, the highway 
of the world seemed very far away, the 
grim houses turned blind eyes to a 
puzzled stranger. Presently there were 
fewer houses, longer stretches of un- 
fertile waste land, through which the 
street, now narrowed to a dusty wagon- 
path, ran on to the horizon—a desolate 
road without a turning. No wayside 
flowers grew by the foot-path, only bitter 
tansey—the death weed—rising beside 
iridescent pools of fouled water. The 
sun of noon was hidden in a bank of 
threatening cloud, and the muttering 
rumble of a coming storm growled 
nearer. A snake slithered noiselessly 
through the copper-colored dust, and 
somewhere in the stunted copse a lone 
bird cried disconsolately for its mate. 

Then through the reaching silence 
sounded the swift patter of heavy rain, 
and the rush to find shelter anywhere 
brought the writer, all unprepared, to the 
door toward which the lonely road had 
tended,_the mean and_ evil-looking 
House of Unwanted Children. 

It stands alone, at the end of the 
Road-That-Has-No-Turning, aloof from 
its neighbors, fast shuttered against the 
world, and just beyond it, not thirty feet 
away, a desolate ravine drops suddenly a 
hundred feet to a turgid little river and 
its water-logged valley, suggestive as the 
marshes of the Styx. 

What of the bitterness of that loveless 
road for the frightened girl in her time 
of black disgrace; rigid with shame, 
erazed with misery; coming with drag- 
ging rect werides, uncuarded, sick and 
despairiag to seek counsel of a Vathipite? 

* « * * * 
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The investigator had come “to place a 
baby,” about whom—when the fifty dol- 
lars was paid “no record would be made, 
no questions asked.” : 

“She is a very troublesome baby ; wor- 
rying and fretful,” cOmplained the in- 
vestigator. The listening woman swayed 
in her chair. “Never fear,” she com- 
forted. “Never fear. My babies sleep 
all day. They thrive better so than if 
they were fussing.” 

“What do you give them?” questioned 
the investigator unguardedly curious, 
Stories of soothing syrups heavy with 
narcotics, of “accidents” with laudanum, 
of the baby-farmers’ notoriously preva- 
lent custom of drugging children, flooded 
her mind. 

But the Nurse of Unrecorded Infants 
was placidly unsuspecting. “I get my 
paregoric at the grocer’s,” she wheezed, 
“it costs less there. Some say it is not 
so strong, but you can easy add a little 
in the spoon. Now for a whining child, 
—the words fell with horrid unction,— 
“T always advise a sip of ‘punch.’ Put 
one lump of sugar in a cup,....to it add 
five or six drops of laudanum, according 
to age,. .then a teaspoon of boiling water. 
That makes quick work of the most wor- 
risome. I have never known it to fail.” 

AND STILL, IN THE FACE OF 
THAT DICTUM, THERE IS NO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LAW _ TO 
LICENSE AND INSPECT BOARD- 
ING HOUSES FOR BABIES! 

“May I send the baby’s crib and little 
chair ?” 

“Of course, of course,’ rumbled the 
heavy voice; “my boarders mostly do 
bring their cribs, also their coats, and 
carriages, and whatever—”’ 

From the inner room could be heard 
the vague sound as of a small child 
moving about. Slowly, very slowly, the 
door swung back a foot and a little half- 
clenched hand, all dirty on the palm, 
reached into the unseen. The woman’s 
panther glance saw it too, and with a 
wordless shout she thrust it back and 
closed the door. Immediately was the 
sound of feeble wailing, the wailing of a 
lonely baby who had wanted to~taake 
friends. 

“May I see your little ones?” asked the 


investigator. 

“No, it ain’t allowed,” said the Nurse 
of Deserted Children. “It ain’t never 
allowed. No one never sees them from 
the time I take full control till I put them 
in a good home;” and saying it she 
smiled ! 

“Is that your last word?” demanded 
the investigator. “I advise you to recon- 
sider.” The Nurse of Superfluous Chil- 
dren rose, calmly insolent. 

“Ho! Ho! young woman, don’t try no 
airs on me! I know what you are! Yes 
and I can tell, too! Let me go back to 
Lowell looking for money you owe me 
for hiding your secret! What would 
you do then?” 

So accustomed was she to dealing with 
lonely, frightened girls that a warning 
doubt never crossed her mind. Fists on 
hips she tried to penetrate the incognito 
of the stranger’s chiffon veil. 

“Please may I see the children?” 
repeated the investigator. 

“You can get out!” stormed the baby 
farmer, “you with your fine clothes, and 
your lady’s airs! But you’ll come back 
soon enough,—without fear !” 

Truer word was never spoken: fast 
as feet could carry her the investigator 
sought the Mayor at City Hall; and his 
Honor summoned the City Marshal. No 
warrant for arrest was wanted, but 
rather the right of entry, the opportunity 
to inspect those hidden rooms—the 
nursery of Forgotten Babies. 

“Send Inspector Field tu me —and 
my carriage,” ordered City Marshal 
Wheeler; then—‘Madam, both officer 
and team are at your service. Inspector 
Field knows the law. We will go to the 
limit in this matter.” Another minute, 
and the word of Herodias was true; for 
the investigator was going back to the 
House of Unwanted Babies—“going 
back, soon enough,—without fear!” 


IN THE HOUSE OF UNWANTED 
BABIES 


EITHER butcher, nor baker, ice- 
man, mor messenger is ever 
allowed—say the neighbors—to 


set foot in the house of un- 
known infants, but Inspector Edward 
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Field approached calmly. “Hello! What's 
this? The undertaker again? Who sent 
for you?” The two men consulted in low 
tones. “Wait outside,” concluded the 
Inspector. “I will call you in presently. 
The worse things are now, the better 
they will be once we get some Children’s 
Laws.” Then the door opened slowly, 
and the tainted air puffed out. 

Both visitors entered the darkened 
stuffy room half filled by a six-foot table. 
“Tl am sent by the Marshal,” announced 
the Inspector in his deliberate way, “to 
ask you a few questions. You told me 
you came from—?” 

“Yes, sir, — — Street, —.” Then— 
with an ingratiating smirk, ‘“‘be sure 
you write it correct.” The big, loosely- 
jointed woman lolled carelessly in the 
low chair, two great freckled hands on 
her wide-spread knees. The umber of 
long, unclean neck and arms foreboded 
ill for the cleanliness of helpless babies. 
A dreadful leer lay in the snakish green 
eyes,a tell-tale smile on the flaccid mouth, 
and between the two, accenting the sig- 
nificance of each, was that practically in- 
fallible stigmata of sensuality and cun- 
ning—a straight nose set crookedly on the 
face.* A long life of dreary viciousness 
and secret tippling showed in the mottled 
face oozing with evil. The wise old 
fifteenth century knew such women to its 
sorrow : 

“Therefore be ye ware,” says a quaint 
volume in the Bodleian, “be ye ware 
those giant women, gross in frame, 
lecherous of manner and glance, lying of 
tongue and slanderous, with coarse faded 
hair and a straight nose set crookedly on 
a lustful face who fawn with bad grace 
the while they lay plans for a man’s dis- 
truction, scheming, may-hap through 
years. For these be Women Poisoners, 
crafty, subtle, pitiless; wise as serpents, 
implacable as death.” 

“Your business is boarding homeless 
babies? How many have you now?” 

“Six at present. You see this hot 
weather makes it better for them to be 
out of the city, and in the country air.” 
Smug, oily, flattering, the woman rushed 
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into a monologue of greasy cant and 
moral platitudes. At times she was al- 
most edifying. 

“Exactly,” interrupted the Inspector. 
“Have any happened to die lately ?” 

“Well, yes. One died Monday, and 
one today. But they were weak little 
things. No one could—” 

“That is two this week, then?” prodded 
the Inspector. “Before you came here 
you lived in—?” the deep voice was calm 
as ever. 

“Oh, yes, we lived at 609 
two houses from the park.” 

The Inspector pocketed his note-book 
quietly ; reached for his hat quietly ; and 
quietly rose from his chair. 

“There is no such number as 609 
street,” he commented slowly; “neither 
is there any such park. Now, if you 
please, we will go upstairs.” As he 
reached back to a hip pocket the silvery 
police badge showed for the first time. 

For a moment it seemed as if the 
cowering creature would attempt resist- 
ance as she struggled to rise. The blood 
rushed into her lank mottled face, making 
it turgid and vulturous, while the lined 
cheeks lengthened downward with fear. 
The contorted lips moved, but no voice 
came out. 

“T will go first, please,’ said the In- 
spector to the investigator, mounting the 
stairs. Above, under the sharply sloping 
roof, four rooms opened fromthe hallway, 
bare, uncarpeted, all but empty of fur- 
niture. In the first stood one broken 
chair and a dirty iron bed, without sheets, 
and littered with gray blankets and 
fouled comforters. 

“This is where the older children 
sleep,” announced the woman. 

“Boarders ?” 

“Yes.” 

A similar bed half filled the second 
room, with beside it two dirty wooden 
cribs set end to end, in which five tiny 
babes lay crosswise. 

A reeking foulness, the very essence 
of filth, heralded death in a round-about 
way, death with less risk of detection and 
punishment. A sheet of green netting 





street, 





*Ottolenghi (Italian authority) La Scheletro e la forma del naso nei criminali. Havelock 


Ellis, The Criminal London, ed. 1890, p. 71. 


The Criminal Nose. 
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intended for the babies’ protection had 
been dragged off. The wizened little 
bodies were covered with clothing so 
soiled that it was ochre yellow. The 
thighs of two were almost raw from 
neglect and dampness. One infant’s ear 
and cheek were involved in a hideous 
sore; its tiny hands, tremulous with pain, 
waved feebly; another wailed in a high 
strained key, its gray leathery skin prov- 
ing the wasting disease from which it 
suffered, its maturated eyes closed 
against the flies. But the remaining three 
lay in a sodden sleep, with eyes half open, 
beside them a bottle of Mrs. Winslow’s 
syrup of morphine. 

Near the cribs, souring as it absorbed 
the odors and septic germs, was a yellow 
bowl full of milk. 

“Show me the next room,” ordered the 
Inspector sternly. 

It stood across the hallway, airy and 
empty, but for a large new porcelain bath 
tub set squarely in the middle of the 
floor. It was perhaps the last thing one 
would have expected to find in that 
squalid house. Silently the Inspector 
tried the fourth door, only to find it 
locked. 

“Bring me the key,’ he ordered 
grimly. The silent woman produced it. 

A room like all the others, bare, prac- 
tically empty, with a pent-house roof. 
Only a dirty bed with naissant clothing, 
and in its midst alone, unloved, neglected, 
—a tiny dead baby! The livid little body 
was piteous in its utter defencelessness. 

Let the baby-farmer who runs that 
house put Inspector Edward Field on the 
witness stand and listen while he testifies 
to that discovery. “My God!—” he said 
softly, “my God! and I have six little 
ones of my own!” From the window he 
silently signalled the waiting undertaker 
who came reluctantly, a young, frank- 
looking man. 

“If everything is not all right here I 
don’t want this case,” he announced. 
“These people have been telephoning me 
of late to come at night; but I refuse to 
do business that way.” 

“For pity’s sake, Rabeauchad, come 
when they call. It will insure the babies 
Christian burial. Otherwise—” the eyes 
ot both men searched the waste land all 


about. “Make a note of the things you 
observe. I go now to make a report.” 
* * ae * * 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 


N the junction District of Nashua, 
I cut off from the city proper by a 

waste of railway yards, hidden 

from casual observation by tower- 
ing factories whose day-long industry 
keeps the air resonant, is a weather-worn 
two-story tenement undistinguished 
from like buildings save by its air of 
aloofness and the ill-reports of the few, 
but troubled neighbors. 

A stone’s throw beyond this house, 
with little save waste land between, the 
deep strong current of the Nashua-Mer- 
rimac rivers—at this point of confluence 
constantly at flood—sweeps down to the 
distant dams at Lowell. The house by 
the river is curtained against the world, 
the lower sashes of its back windows 
boarded across inside the glass—to 
prevent even a casual glance. 

Rumor insists that early and late, more 
often late than early, a pitiful procession 
of unknown girls creeps along the broken 
asphalt sidewalks and disappears into the 
house whose attic story is “a hospital.” 
No one is allowed to see these strangers, 
extraordinary care is taken that they 
remain unknown. Even to each other 
the patients in this queer hospital are 
known only by their first names. 

Before the investigator ever made 
plans for the Nashua Baby-Farms In- 
vestigation she knew from letters on file 
in more than one Charity Bureau in Bos- 
ton of the shrewd individual who posed 
as a philanthropist in that blinded house 
by the river. This icy-hearted woman 
plays a double game with doubly helpless 
girls; and it is quite possible that her 
notable gift for talking plausible plati- 
tudes has aided her to victimize also 
those child-loving women who spend 
their leisure stitching baby clothes for 
unwelcome little waifs. To hear her tell 
it, Mrs. S “is doing a loving 
woman’s work for unloved women”.... 
“caring for little cherubs until it shall 
please God to call them to Himself.” 
Her glib speech, however, has not yet 
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led her to disclose much of her own 
past. Silently, as the angels are said to 
come, Mrs. M S descended upon 
Nashua in the year following the dress- 
suit-case mystery. Even at that time her 
idea of a suitable home seemed extraor- 
dinary for, with a city full of inexpen- 
sive rents to choose from, she elected to 
live in the relatively remote, inaccessible, 
and sordid neighborhood close to the 
unlit riverway, ‘‘only three minutes walk 
from the trains.” 

Her own letters, written—curiously 
enough with fairly reckless freedom— 
best tell her story. In fairness to her 
shrewdness it should be said that she was 
not aware that “Z, 181, News Office,” 
“H, 172, Bulletin Office,” “M. O. Reilly 
Boston,” etc., were all one person. 

A constant advertiser in several leading 
papers, presumably receiving mail from 
all over New England, cannot fairly be 
expected to carry mere suggestions of 
identity in her mind. When the leisure 
comes in which Mrs. M S may 
think some long, long thoughts she may 
realize the disadvantage of a too ready 
pen. 

The first letter of the series was ad- 
dressed to an actually desperate girl who 
surrendered it only after repeated 
requests. All the others were the prop- 
erty of this investigator, and are now in 
the possession of the Attorney-General 
for New Hampshire. 














Nashua, N. H. 
June 8, 1910. 
Dear Madam, 
The terms for finding homes for 


Infants is $50.00 that covers all expenses 

no matter how long I have to keep the 

little one. You can pay cash or part 

down and the balance in weekly pay- 
ments. 

Respectfully, g 

MRS. M: S— | 


This scandalous demand _ for 
money for disposing of a living gurgling 
baby spurred the investigator to in- 
dependent correspondence. The Taker 
of Babies in the house by the river was 
nothing loath. i 

Apparently she had a lessening respect 


life- 
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for this writer’s intelligence, as her letters 
have a frankly unguarded tone. 
Nashua, N. H. 
July 10, 1910. 
M. O. Reilly 
Dear friend 
I will take your baby and no questions 
asked it will always be well cared for and 
if you wish you can have a picture of it 
when it is older. I will come and get it 
if you will give $50.00 down, or if you 
bring it to me (from Boston, of course, 
Ed.) I will take it for $45. Please answer 
promptly. 








MRS. M.S 
C St., Nashua. 
Telephone... . Nashua. 
I live an hour’s ride from Boston 
North Station and get off at Union 


Station Nashua it is only three minutes 
walk to the house fare 95 cents. 
MRS. M. S—— 
July 14, 1910 
Dear friend 

Your letter just receved the lowest I 
can take child is $50.00...... 

I do not mind it being weak. You 
would never have to take it back. The 
fare here is 95c fr Boston and it takes 1 
hour. I will enclose time table and paper 
for you to sign. Now I can take it any 
time you want to come with it and no 
questions asked. Fill out the paper where 
the crosses are and sign before two wit- 
nesses where the crosses are at the foot. 

Respectfully, 
M.S 

The paper to be signed was the regular 
form of petition for adoption to the 
Honorable Judge of: Probate for the 
County of Hillsborough, N. H., bearing 
already Mrs. S ’s unwitnessed sig- 
nature. Later investigation proved that 
Mrs. S—— had a solid looking roll of 








such forms in the upper right hand 
drawer of her desk; but Hon. E. E. 
Parker, Judge of Probate for Hills- 


borough County, says that these blank 
petitions are public property, distributed 
free to all applicants, so that there is no 
way of ascertaining just how many any 
one person may accummulate. Register 
E. J. Copp, of the Hillsborough County 
Probate Office, reports, however, that 
only half a dozen petitions for adoption 
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have been filed with him, in 1910, by ail 
the baby-farmers under investigation put 
together; so that the woman who claims 
to have placed “dozens of babies in a 
good home” must presently explain how 
she did so without breaking the law that 
demands formal report of such transfer 
within five days. 

On July 18, 1910, Mrs. M S ; 
being in a literary mood, composed the 
following letter, which—of all those 
received—has the keenest interest for the 
postal authorities, who are notoriously 
unappreciative of imagination. It is, 
relatively, a harmless composition, prob- 
ably ran quite trippingly from the pen ;— 
and yet, by the irony of fate, it not only 
failed to convince the woman to whom it 
was addressed but has since proved 
deeply interesting to certain grim gov- 
ernment officials. 








Nashua, N. H. 
July 18, 1910. 
Dear friend 


Your letter in regards to Baby received 
and I am pleased to answer your letter 
and Questions. 

Now I am a nurse and I want the Baby 
for a Wealthy family...... Now it is an 
exceptionally good home and the little 
one that gets it will indeed be a Lucky 
baby. They will have a trained nurse for 
it. Now about the clothes they do not 
mind if it has any or not as they are well 
able to provide it with everything. Of 
course if you have things it shows the 
mothers Love and thought for the little 
one. I will have to take the child to them 
myself in Washington, D. C. That will 
cost you $50. Please let me hear soon I 
am home most of the time at least will 
waite home untill I hear from you. 

Respectfully, 
MRS. M. S—. 


It is one of the troublesome facts in a 
business that depends on secrecy for suc- 
cess that the Postmaster of Nashua is 
auite likely to insist on knowing the name 
and address of those foster parents in 








Washington, D. C., to whom Mrs. 
M S planned to deliver that 
“lucky baby !” 

. * * * * 
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The subtle suggestion of that letter car- 
ried the investigator to Nashua, prepared 
so study, so far as circumstances would 
permit, the house that was not only a 
boarding place for infants but an un- 
licensed lying-in-hospital. Judging from 
appearances, a worse place for a hospital 
could hardly have been chosen; a house 
on the river flats, surrounded by the hum 
of machinery and the clangor of shifting 
trains; where every cooling wind must 
come laden with clouds of smoke and 
dust. The House by the River stands close 
to the asphalt pavement, one story high 
and a French roof. All the East side is 
cut off from ventilating drafts by a 
double tenement and a towering factory ; 
the back gable extends out and out on the 
narrow lot in a diminishing range of 
sheds and cubby holes. Festoons of 
clothes lines on pulleys, relieving the 
restricted yard room, give quite a citified 
tenement aspect to the place. 

Mrs. M—— S , dressed as a grad- 
uate nurse, parried plausible inquiries 
with counter questions, her narrow- 
slitted insincere eyes fraught with sus- 
picion, her closely-shut, strongly-com- 





pressed lips eloquent of avarice. ‘Was 
the questioner the patient? No? Then 


she could say nothing binding until she 
saw the patient...... Sut her terms 
were unalterable. ...The visitor’s friend 
could come whenever she liked and board 
for $6 a week. At that price she would, 
of course, expect to make herself useful 
in the hospital. The actual confinement 
would cost $30. To take the baby and 
put it in a good home, no questions 
asked, would cost $50 more. The mother 
could pay cash, or not less than $35 and 
sign a paper to pay the rest in weekly 
instalments... .. But if all the money was 
paid at once no record would be made, 
and absolute disposal (whatever that 
phrase means to Mrs. S ) was guar- 
anteed....Also, the infant must have 
three sets of baby clothes which the hos- 
pital would provide, at seven dollars a 
set, total $21, paid for at once.” 
Pausing in her crisp demand for rela- 
tively large sums of money Mrs. S 
displayed these baby-sets, each made up 
of half a dozen articles of clothing of 
cross-bar muslin and slazy flannelette, 
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cheap, unattractive and crudely put 
together. The actual value of each “set” 
was well under $2.00. Selling them at 
$7.00 a set, a moderately active woman 
with a sewing machine could earn clear 
about one hundred dollars a day. The 
woman had, however, for special pur- 
chase, a few caps and coats and booties, 
not new, but really good—even dainty— 
which she was willing to sell at a price. 
A glance sufficed to indicate their origin: 
They were obviously outgrown clothing 
given by child-loving mothers whose own 
youngsters were thriving, or—consider 
the eerie tragedy of it—the one time 
property of little dead children who had 
no more need for them! Failing to find 
an immediate purchaser the Receiver of 
Abandoned Babies, whose peaked cap 
bore the black ribbon of a head nurse, 
swept the poor little relics into a big box. 

“T do all the nursing myself,” said this 
tradeswoman in tiny lives, “and keep 
only one servant to cook. Your friend 
must let me know at once. You can tell 
her that my terms are unalterable. It 
does not concern me where the money 


comes from....Such girls must expect 
to pay....I always have from six to ten 
patients... . At least half or ther: leave 


their babies with me to place in a good 
home.” Cruel indifference gave the 
words a cutting edge; pitiless avarice 
stiffened the thin lips. The final state- 
ments seemed incredible until partially 
substantiated by the neighbors. A mind 
given to detail made a rapid calculation. 





.... ‘Six patients always’ aggregate 
150 (i. e. patients) a year, and—at the 
minimum, $20—a total of «$4,500. 


Twenty-one dollars worth of clothing for 
each wee waif equals $1,575. Add $50 
apiece for placing “one half the babies in 
a good home” and the result is another 
$4,000. Ten thousand dollars is not a 
bad return from an attic hospital, assum- 
ing—remember that it is only an assump- 
tion—that Mrs. M—— S , the self- 
confessed manager of a devilis! traffic. — 
told the truth! 

Sometimes the truth is spoken by un 
expected lips, as witness the dictum of 
Mrs. M -G -E who _her- 
self does a brisk business in_ birth- 
doomed babies, describing the rival es- 














‘ 


tablishment at C—— Street. “Go there!’ 
snorted Mrs. M -G -E ' 
her voice vibrating with rancor, “I’m 
sure no friend of yours would go 
there if they understood! Why! it’s a 
low place in a tenement near the car 
yards! No place, at all, for a lady in 
trouble! Most unhealthy, / say, for a 
baby!” This from the Nurse of Un- 
wanted Children! 

The vital statistics of the City of 
Nashua seem to prove that Mrs. M 
G -E is right. From the official 
statement of the Nashua Board of 
Health it appears that of all the infants 
born in the house by the river in the 
year 1909, sixty-five per cent of the 
miserable little victims promptly died 
there also. Of what? God only knows. 

Insufficient clothing perhaps ; carefully 
managed starvation ; a neglected ailment ; 
possibly poisoned with adult food. All 
the world over the professional baby- 
killer knows that the money paid for 
being relieved of an undesired child is 
earned when that child is dead; and a 
cautious smile gives silent assent that 
death will come with reasonable slow- 
ness. The children boarded out in that 
house of horror, where a daughter of 
Herod wore the uniform of a head-nurse, 
children whose burial certificates give 
their birth places as Boston, Laconia and 
Medfield, lived—on an average—to be 
two months old; but the fated children 
who first saw the light there died—in all 
but one instance—in their third, or 
fourth week. In other words a rigid in- 
vestigation would probably prove that the 
strongest baby would surrender in the 
struggle for life under the cautious sys- 
tem advocated. One baby patriarch 
seems to prove the rule for he actually 
lingered until he was four months old. 
But the neighbors explain this surprising 
fact by saying that his tender-hearted 
mother lingered also—as a servant in the 
attic hospital—shrinking from the final 
parting with her little son. The blood 
crawls as one considers the hopeless 
struggle to live made against conditions 
that prove exposure and desertion mer- 
ciful by contrast; when ignorance or 
neglect, or downright deviltry, had full 
play, and killed as surely—if less swiftly 
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Mrs. FRANK SHERWIN STREETER 


—than poison or cold steel; 
added advantage that the 
generally wanting. 

This startling mortality in the house by 
the river first received public recognition 
when the Trustees of Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery (Hon. Albert Shedd, President), 
discovered that the bodies of unclaimed 
infants “sometimes one a _ week for 
a month” were brought by one under- 
taker from one house of horror, for 
burial by public charity in their Stran- 
ger’s Lot. Several of these abandoned 
babies did not have their parents’ names 
even on their burial permits. In the 


with the 
proof was 


opinion of the Cemetery Trustees “some- 
thing was wrong,” and in October, 1909, 
Superintendent Swan, of Woodlawn 
Cemetery, was ordered “not to permit 
such interments in the future.” But no 
definite effort to investigate the under- 
lying cause was made! The registrar, 
not being a medical man, could not—of 
course—rigidly scrutinize the death cer- 
tificates. The undertaker, excluded from 
Woodlawn Cemetery when he came with 
pauper dead babies became a patron of 
another cemetery, and has—presum- 
ably—transferred the burials from the 
Babies’ Death Trap. The study of 
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these pitiable death certificates, on which 
the age is almost invariably set down 
in weeks—not months, throws a ghastly 
side-light on the lucrative business in 
baby lives. For the records of the 
City Register go to prove that the House 
by the River is only one of three estab- 
lishments carried on under the direction 
of Mrs. M > Hesitating neigh- 
bors whisper strange stories of the 
woman's two carriages, and her night 
drives — across the river — carrying 
strangely silent foundlings. The lonely 
farm to which she went, openly acknowl- 
edged as an annex of the C Street 
establishment, has been for some time 
conducted by a middle-aged, gaunt and 
truculent person. “When I thinks of 
all the charitable ladies that is willing 
to take on Nobody’s Children just to 
cherish and love;” whined this adept at 
deception. 

“T would like,’ commented the in- 
vestigator, without thinking, “to be at the 
hanging of a few of those charitable 
ladies.” - 

The assistant of the Dealer in Babies 
faced about red with wrath. “And I,” 
she answered, “have no use for busy 
bodies, no better than them they talks 
about, coming up to New Hampshire to 
spit out them Massachusetts (baby- 
farm) laws. Not that we'll pay no atten- 
tion to them! Indeed no!” 

Perhaps she meant what she said—for 
the moment. The significant fact re- 
mains that, within a week of that visit of 
inspection, those two readers in a 
dreadful traffic, as if fearful of exposure, 
suddenly abandoned the lonely farm, and 
the House by the River, with its awful 
record and its evil memories, and—join- 
ing forces—set up a new establishment in 
a homestead across the city, not nearly 
so accessible to the trains, but within 
three minutes walk of the lonely Lake. 
The surroundings are markedly better, 
but the desperate fact remains: they are 
under much heavier expenses and they 
probably expect to make more money. 
Mrs. M S still “does all the 
nursing herself, keeping a servant to 
cook.” Her terms are still “unalterable.” 

















-....“It does not concern (her) where the 


money comes from....Such girls must 
expect to pay’—assuming that the 
quickened public opinion of Nashua will 
continue to tolerate such transactions! 
Meantime the daughter of Herod whose 
record out-Herod’s the King, admits 
calmly, with untroubled eyes, that “there 
has been some difficulty with those 
stupid cemetery people—that quite a few 
babies have died, of course; but what 
does that tiresome Mayor Shedd ex- 
pect ?” 

That four baby-farms should flourish 
—together with their annexes, in a little 
city of 25,000 people, does not, naturally, 
strike her as a terrible evil. “But,” she 
adds calmly, her cold tones almost com- 
placent, “you may search the city records 
and you will find that no girl ever died 
in my house.” Horror on horror, to 
wilfully play with such statements. No 
girl has been known to die in that House 
by the River, but the neighbors know, 
and the police more than suspect, that 
desperately sick girls have been bundled 
into a carriage at night and driven to an 
Annex about a mile away, where—in a 
house of mystery the home of anunrecog- 
nized woman and an unclaimed doctor— 
they may recover if they can. Out of the 
mist of memory flashed a paragraph of 
the Susan Geary trial: ‘Dr.” Hunt, the 
notorious malpractitioner, is being ac- 
cused. “He said,” testified the witness, 
“he said that he had an undertaker who 
did not care; and a doctor who was not 
afraid; and if they failed him he had 
some dress suit cases and it was only a 
short walk to the Delaware River!” 

Fronting that terrible reality the root- 
truth grips harder: that crime in- 
creases as the chances of detection dir 1- 
inish. When unnatural parents, mi.de 
desperate by fear, are willing to consider 
that the market price for securing relief 
from an unwanted baby is $50, and that 
sixty-five per cent of all such miserable 
mites will assuredly die in some House 
by the River within the month of their 
surrender, it grows obvious that little 
children faced less cruel danger in the 
days of Herod, the King. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE 
STREET 


UT for the presumably envious 
B slur of a jealous rival the in- 

vestigator—searching for baby- 

farmers who engaged to place 
unrecorded infants “in a good home’— 
might never have learned of the House 
in the Quiet Street ; where the barter in 
babies was only a side issue to the real 
business carried on. So guardedly was 
this dangerous trade conducted, so long 
had the woman in charge sailed close on 
the wind of danger, that perhaps not 
once in a hundred times did she run any 
real risk of detection. 

When the story of that house of my 
story is told in its entirety, as told it may 
be, some day, in the New Hampshire 
criminal courts, nothing will seem more 
inexplicable to the writer of this report 
than the chance that carried her to Mrs. 
W F of V Street. This 
woman first appeared in Nashua early in 
1906, while New England was still ring- 
ing with the horror of the dress-suit case 
mystery. She came to the V Street 
house as nurse for an invalid woman 
with whose aging husband she remained 
after her patient’s death. 

* * * 


QUIET 














* * 


The House in the Quiet Street looked 
blankly commonplace when the in- 
vestigator rang and made inquiry. The 
young girl who opened the door was 
baldly non-committal. 

“Is Mrs. F a nurse?” urged the 
visitor. Instantly the door swung back. 
“Come right in, dearie,” said the hard 
young voice, “sit down and I will call 
her.” 

An unpleasant hospital smell, penetrat- 
ing, suggestive, filled the hall, flowing 
like fluid down the stairway. After a 
brief delay the investigator turned to 
look, only to discover standing in the 
doorway, watchful, silent, a tall slight 
woman wearing what seemed to be a 
nurse’s dress. Instantly she came for- 
ward her face masked by a rigid pro- 
fessional smile: 

“What can I do for you, dearie?” 

“For me, nothing,” said the inves- 
tigator, “I come to speak for a friend— 
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to make some necessary arrangements 
for boarding a little child about Christ- 
mas time.” 

“Will you put up your veil, dearie? I 
like to see my friends’ faces.” 


“No. My friend wishes me to make 
some inquiries. She may even want to 
board in Nashua herself for several 
months.” 

“Dearie,” interrupted the other 


woman, “that would be a very stupid 
plan. What she’ wants to do is to come 
to me at once, at once, you understand.” 

“But why?” asked the investigator. 
The woman in uniform laughed softly, a 
quiet cynical laugh. “Why?” she echoed, 
“must J really tell you, dearie?” and then 
—quite calmly, with the ease of long 
repetition—she told. 

“Think, dearie,” urged the evil voice, 
“remember I am your friend. Just one 


hundred dollars....No one will ever 
know!....Now sit quiet and think it 


over, while I talk to you.” The sharp 
metallic voice sank to a monotone; the 
woman leaning back easily, talked plans 
and care and safety. And then the in- 
vestigator’s mind was again registering 
thoughts. This woman’s dress was 
merely a crude copy of a trained nurse’s 
uniform. Level as her voice was, steady 
as her mien she was yet thrilling to the 
stress of emotions stirred by the thoughts 
behind her speech. At some time in her 
life, perhaps not long since, she had lived 
for weeks—even for months—in the 
strain of terrible danger; .and_ the 
memory of that escape was still ex- 
quisite. Calm as her face was the rigid 
hands on her knee betrayed her. Clearly, 
easily, as one sees with the eyes of the 
mind, the investigator—accustomed to 
studying female offenders—recognized 
the traits natural to a criminal woman. 
If your friend is determined not to 
come at once,” the pitiless woman was 
saying, “if she insists on coming here to 
board until Christmas. ...I make a busi- 
ness of taking the baby. No record will 
ever be made—no questions asked. No 
one will ever see the child from the time 
I take it till I place it in a good home.” 
And saying it—woman though she be— 
she smiled! “The price is $70, paid 
down at once. Formerly I charged 
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$100, but so many girls come to me | 
felt that in Christian charity | must 
reduce the rate to $70. But I would not 
come down to $69. I would not consider 
it right.” 

“What—what do you do with the 
baby ?” asked the investigator. 

Mrs. F drew herself up with an 
air. ‘In my business,” she said, “I have, 
of course to use an automobile so I can 
go far and wide in a big lonely state like 
New Hampshire. But I am ready to 
take oath that no one could ever criticize 
the homes in which | put every infant | 
take. They go to the very best home to 
which a baby could go,” and saying it— 
she smiled. 

Five minutes may seem a long time. 

* * * * * 

Home and quiet thought presented the 
problem in clearer light. This investiga- 
tion, begun for the protection of helpless 
infants, and as a plea for more stringent 
child-saving legislation in New Hamp- 
shire, had dug to unlooked for depths. 

Since the days of Eve there is no 
divorcing mother and child. Not only 
must the boarding places for children be 
licensed in New. Hampshire, but the in- 
coming Legislature must be asked to con- 
sider the licensing of lying-in-hospitals. 
Since fate presented such a woman as 
Mrs. W F as part of the prob- 
lem it was necessary to help her to com- 
mit herself for the benefit of the state 
detectives who must follow. On the 
evening of July 16, five hours after the 
interview, the “friend” of Mrs. F ’s 
caller wrote to question the surprisingly 
large prices quoted by her “messenger.” 

Four days later, on July 20, Mrs. 
F wrote this: “Mamie McGolderick 
of Charlestown,” verifying these figures : 
“One hundred dollars for immediate 
treatment, $50 for future care, $/0 for 
placing the child in a good home.” To 
make sure that the woman was writing 
her own letters another inquiry was sent 
her by registered mail (July 28) for 
which, on request, the government 
returns a receipt signed by the receiver. 
This card came back bearing the familiar 
signature. Two days later Mrs. F 
wrote again urging “immediate action.” 
These letters, taken with the first inter- 




















view, furnished strong moral but not ab- 
solute legal proof. It was necessary to 
snare a very shrewd woman in_ her 
speech. On August 5, at three o'clock, 
“Mamie McGolderick, of Charlestown,” 
telephoned Mrs. W F—— of 
Nashua. “Mamie McGolderick,” appar- 
ently anxious and suspicious, forced the 
unseen woman in New Hampshire to 
identify herself by statements of in- 
formation known only to Mrs. W—— 
F of Nashua. And then, reckless of 
all danger of detection, the two repeated 
the conversation of July 16; Mrs. F—— 
again advising, urging, laughing at the 
scruples and the fears of a girl she had 
—presumably—never seen. Even when 
the criminal case of the People versus 
W F is on trial in the New 
Hampshire courts it is not likely that the 
woman’s counsel will attempt to question 
that conversation. For today, in the 
safety vault of N. H. Board of Charity 
are filed the following accusing papers: 
I. 

30 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Friday, August 5, 1910, 3 P. M. 
This is to certify that I, Lillian R. 
Carney, Clerk in the Children’s Institu- 
tion’s Department of Boston, at the re- 
quest of Miss Mary Boyle O'Reilly called 
the telephone toll operator for Nashua, 
N. H., and asked to be connected with 
Nashua 312-15, to talk with Mrs. W— 

F of V Street. 

Signed, LILLIAN R. CARNEY. 

ss. Suffolk, August 5, 1910. 
Then appeared before me said Lillian 
R. Carney, and made oath that the state- 
ment signed above was true. 

Signed, mn F. 
—Seal— 




















LYNCH. 
Notary Public. 

No. 2. 

710 Barrister’s Hall. 
Boston, Mass., August 5, 1910. 

I, Horace A. Edgecomb, an Official 
Stenographer of the Superior Court, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, upon 
oath depose and say: That while at the 
office of the Children’s Institutions 
Department, City of Boston, 30 Tremont 
Street, this day, in the presence of Miss 
Mary Boyle O’Reilly, known to me to be 
Secretary of the Trustees of said Depart- 
ment, and myself, a clerk in said office, 
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Miss Carney, about three P. M. called - 








Mrs. W. . , of Nashua, request- 
ing the telephone connection through 
station “312, ring 15, Nashua.” At 3.13 
the signal sounded, and that connection 
was made. While Miss O’Reilly con- 
versed over the telephone instrument in 
the sound-proof booth in said office in 
3oston I listened to the conversation 
carried on by holding to my ear the 
receiver on the extension desk—set in 
the private office of the Board, which is 
connected with the service wires in said 
booth. By so doing I was able to hear 
distinctly and clearly all the conversation 
which was carried on between Miss 
O’Reilly in Boston and Mrs. F in 
Nashua, of which conversation I made a 
complete stenographic record as it pro- 
gressed, and the following is a transcript 
of said stenographic record or notes, tlie 
utterances of Miss O’Reilly being desig- 
nated by “Miss McGoldrick,” the name 
assumed by Miss O’Reilly for this pur- 
pose. 

Signed, HORACE A. EDGECOMB. 
County of Suffolk, ss: 

Boston, August 8, 1910. 

Subscribed and sworn to, before me. 

HENRY W. B. COTTON, 
Justice of the Peace. 











Operator: “Is this Miss McGold- 
erick ?” 

Miss McGolderick: “Yes.” 

Operator: “Hold the line for 
Nashua.” 

Miss McGolderick: “I want to speak 
with Mrs. F , of V. Street. 

Mrs. F “This is Mrs. F——.” 





Miss McGolderick: “This is the girl 
from Charlestown. I want to make sure 
you are the Mrs. F I mean.” 

Mrs. F “This is Mrs. W—— 
speaking. 

Miss McGolderick: “Then what is my 
name.” 

Mrs. F 
McGolderick.” 

Miss McGolderick: “You are right. 
Now tell me about the letter I sent you.” 

Mrs. F “You sent me a regis- 
tered letter.” 

Miss McGolderick: 
right. I wanted to be sure Mrs. F——. 








F 





“Your name is Mamie 








“Again you are 


” 





(Laughter by Mrs. F -) 

Then follow ten pages of questions and 
answers covering, in a single case, the 
whole dangerous business carried on, ac- 
cording to Mrs. F ’s recorded state- 
ments, at V Street. Possibly when 
she next hears that conversation read 
from the sworn transcript there will be 
less prolonged laughter than punctuated 
the sentences Mr. Horace A. Edgecomb 
so faithfully set down. 

Still one more exhibit—No. 3. 

August 11,1910. 








City of Boston, 
Children’s Institutions Department, 
30 Tremont Street. 
To New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Dr. 
August 5, 1910, 3 P. M. 
One toll call, Boston, 4240, 
N. H., Nashua, 312-15 
Nine minutes, 55c 
Received payment. 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, August 11, 1910. 
Bill paid by Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, 
M. I. RILEY, 
Bookkeeper Children’s Inst. Dept. 


It is fairly safe to assume that that 
incident is closed. 

On August 9, Mrs. F wrote again, 
protesting ‘“‘as your friend” against fur- 
ther delay. To test the limit to which 
this woman was willing to go “Mamie 
McGolderich” answered, on August 11th, 
“that her ‘aunt’ threatened to have her 
arrested as a ‘stubborn child,’ but that she 
was going away, out west, since she now 
had plenty of money, viz. $482, three 
diamond rings. and a diamond charm. 
The reply was immediate and startling: 
A telephone call from Nashua that 
brought “Mamie’s” supposititious “aunt” 
to the pay station. Mrs. McGolderick of 
Charlestown, the imaginary “aunt” who 
is in reality “Mamie’s” friend and tenant, 
is a calm and reticent woman who thinks 
twice before she speaks. ‘Mamie’s” cor- 
respondence having been addressed to 
her house she was ready for the em- 
ergency, and sharply declined to discuss 
“the niece with whom she was dis- 
pleased.” At once “Mamie” telephoned 
Nashua, (August 16, 7 P. M., 678-2 
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Jamaica, 312-15, Nashua), and Mrs. 
W. F. , eager and valuable, gave 
quite definite instructions. “Mamie 
McGolderick,” presumably young enough 
to be treated as a stubborn child, rich, in 
the possession of $482, and the diamonds, 
was urged to tell her friends that she was 
going out West,” “carry what she needed 
in a dress suit case,” ‘appoint some quiet 
corner, well away from troublesome 
neighbors where she could wait unob- 
served,” and “Mrs. F would come 
down from Nashua in a red automobile 
some evening, take the girl and her suit 
case in,” and “together they would drop 
out of sight.” “Now what night shall it 
be?” urged Mrs. W F 7 
will have to think about it,’ answered 
“Mamie McGolderick;”’ and “the girl 
from Charlestown” is still thinking! 

This, as briefly and conservatively as it 
can now be told is the story of the New 
Hampshire Baby-Farms Investigation. 
Whatever more of legal evidence there 
is; whatever more moral proof of black 
State Board of Charity for New Hamp- 
shire who are now in_ conference, 
Attorney General Edwin G. Eastman. 
All that is written here has been set down 
in the hope that through the women of 
New Hampshire, and in the homelife, the 
lawmakers of the State may be influenced 
to draft and pass certain tardy child- 
saving legislature. 

The first great advance will have been 
made when by statute law in New Hamp- 
shire, lying-in-hospitals shall be licensed 
and open to medical supervision ; board- 
ing homes for infants and young children 
licensed and regularly inspected by visit- 
ors reporting to the State Board of 
Charity at Concord. For the evils long 
suspected are here proven; the awful 
evils that grow of leaving infancy un- 
guarded, childhood unprotected, girlhood 
unsupervised. 

For the evils long suspected are here 
proven, the awful evils that grow of 
having infancy unguarded, childhood un- 
protected, girlhood unsupervised. Now 
that the wrong is known the women of 
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New Hampshire may be trusted to deal 
wisely and well with their home problem. 
The leading spirit in the legislative cam- 
paign already planned is a woman well 
known in public service, Lilian Carpenter 
Streeter. Her ancestors were men and 
Hampshire State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, now chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Fate has been kind to Mrs. 
Streeter: Her ancestors were men and 
women of culture, and patriots with the 
red blood of battle in their veins: Her 
father, Alonzo P. Carpenter, was chief 
justice of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court; her mother, Julia Goodell Car- 
penter, a worthy daughter of that Goodell 
family so long note-worthy in far sighted 
philanthropic effort; her husband, Mr. 
Frank Sherwin Streeter of Concord, is 
today one of the best known men in the 
State. It is matter of common knowledge 
to social students that Mrs. Streeter’s 
able address before the State Judiciary 
Committee (New Hampshire Legislature, 
1895) secured the long fought passage of 
the Bill that created the New Hampshire 
State Board of Charities and Correction. 
To this board Mrs. Julia Goodell + Car- 
penter was immediately appointed and 
did invaluable work in the public service 
until the day of her death in 1899. To 
the place made vacant by the passing of 
her heroic mother the courageous daugh- 
ter was named. 

The facts are proven; the Baby Farms 
Bills already framed ; but the case of the 
children before the General Court of 
New Hampshire must yet be won! 
With the criminals whose crimes have 
found them out the people, in their homes 
need not concern themselves. Put the 
Baby Farms Bills on the Statute Books 
of New Hampshire and in God’s good 
time the State versus the wrong-doers 
will mete out retribution as a dreadful 
warning and example. 

To the New Hampshire criminal courts 
where passionless justice is regnant the 
case of the unwanted children who can 
not be found may safely be referred. 
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AN UNBELIEVER’S PILGRIMAGE 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


HEN I set out for the East on 
my first visit to the lands of 
mystery and age-old history I 


looked forward, of course, to 
revelations in architecture. Like every 
other traveller on his initial excursion 
outside the familiar world of western 
ideals, I had my own conception of what 
I was to see—a conception gathered 
from photographs, paintings and written 
descriptions—but somehow I failed to 
associate temples and mosques and 
pagodas with the religious ideal that each 
expressed in carven stone and lacquered 
woods. I was an unbeliever, therefore, 
and it was not until I actually began to 
pass from one storied place of worship 
to another that I realized I was making a 
pilgrimage. 

This, perhaps, is the most unexpected 
effect of such a journey, since one sets 
out (at least as I did), with no other in- 
tention than “for to admire and for to 
see,’ and ends by entertaining a spirit 
very akin to reverence for the faith 
which exhibits itself so beautifully in 


works. That I was not alone in this 
feeling, I soon learned in conversation 
with other travellers, Americans and 
Europeans, and by comparing notes we 
found that it was all the more remark- 
able because we had “done” the temples 
as part and parcel of our general sight- 
seeing. Not one of us had started out 
with a plan to look for more than the 
curious, the beautiful or the grotesque. 
We had not gone about it as we would, 
say, when touring the cathedral towns 
of northern France, or of England. And 
yet we had become impressed by some- 
thing above the museum-like interest. 
From the time I visited the great 
Buddha of Kamakura until I went to 
Agra in North West India and viewed 
the dream palace that is the tomb of 
Mumtaz Mahal, my route was studded 
so to speak with fanes of many creeds. 
Some of these temples were inseparable 
from the life of the place, and as such 
have merged themselves into a_back- 
ground for weird rites and practises. 
They might be classed as only a part of 
201 
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the stage setting in the racial drama one 
sees in passing a few months among 
Japanese, Chinese, Burmese and Hindus. 

But clearly and definitely, as if each 
possessed a personality of its own, there 
remain in my recollection five religious 
or semi-religious edifices. There was, as 
I have hinted, the Buddha of Kamakura 
with the ruins of the temple that was 
destroyed by a tidal wave in the sixteenth 
century, and, a little distance away, the 
shrine of Hachiman. Then, also in 
Japan, was Nikko, with its wondrous 
riot of gold and colors on airy pagodas, 
with its ceremonial bridges, its groves 
of great evergreens and its few remain- 
ing monasteries scattered among the 
ruins of a hundred other * monastic 
houses. 

Still another monument to the spiritual 
sway of the Gautama Buddha deserves 
a place by itself for it is the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, the most venerable 
temple of the faith of “the Enlightened 
One” in all the world. To the true 
believer in “the Great Renunciation” it 
represents all that Jerusalem is to the 
Christian. I might say that with its 
relics of the Gautama and of the half 
dozen other Buddhistic re-incarnations it 
represents more. Its builders have clear- 
ly symbolized its place in their world 
both by the size and magnificence of the 
main pagoda and its ancillary chapels. 
Though I little anticipated that such 
would be the case, the Shwe Dagon 
remains the best reward for my trip into 
Burma. 

From Burma I crossed to India, and 
while in a_ previous article I have 
described the bewildering mixture of 
creeds and sects as a nightmare of 
religions, there were two realities in 
stone and brick and marble. At Cal- 
cutta, there is the Jain temple reared by 
those who proudly style themselves the 
conquerors of vice,and who have wrought 
tall vase-shaped domes as delicately as 
might be expected since they believe that 
rocks possess souls. And before I left 
India I saw the Taj Mahal, a tomb that 
has been described as “so beautiful it 
makes one forget the queen its mission 
was to commemorate,” and that has very 
obviously been pronounced the most 
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glorious structure ever built by the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. 

On my outward trip across the Pacific 
I had heard my fellow passengers dis- 
cussing the places they were to visit in 
Japan and, like myself, they mentioned 
almost invariably the Buddha of Kam- 
akura, but I had seen most of the sights 
of Yokohama before I took the train for 
Kanazawa and endured the discomforts 
of a Nipponese railway for more than an 
hour. I had come primarily, I must con- 
fess, to see the colossal Buddha which is 
recorded to be about fifty feet high in its 
sitting position and about a hundred feet 
in circumference, but I very soon forgot 
these sordid, curio-seeking intentions 
when the bright little Japanese guide and 
interpreter led our party round to the 
great approach to the Shrine of Hachi- 
man. 

I have said that unconsciously one be- 
comes imbued by the spirit of these 
places, and the first glimpse of that mag- 
nificent avenue of pines was the begin- 
ning. Straight up from the seashore the 
gravelled path led to the great red shrine 
that glowed dully in the frame of dark 
green trees. As the party walked up the 
path the pace was slackened and we ac- 
cepted without noticing it at the time the 
lowered tone in which the interpreter 
resumed his explanations. At intervals 
we passed beneath stone torii (there were 
three of them, I believe), and I was able 
to appreciate, as I had never appreciated 
them in a museum, the graceful simpli- 
city of these symbols that resemble 
roughly two posts surmounted by a beam 
to make a sort of door frame. The torii 
seen in their proper setting are dignified 
monuments as are our own “triumphal 
arches,” and their place is among trees 
or on hill tops for they are survivals 
from the ancient Japanese nature wor- 
ship. So old are they that there are 
numberless theories as to their original 
significance, though one rather pretty 
fancy is that the number and kind of 
birds that perch on them spell the future 
fortune of him who is watching the 
torii. 

At the end of this green arched aisle 
were a great flight of wide stone steps 
leading in fifty-eight courses up to the 
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Shrine of Hachiman-gu, a brilliant struc- 
ture with its pillars, beams and rafters 
painted in vermillion and its decorative 
work a maze of delicate carving. The 
present building dates only from 1828, 
but it is a faithful reproduction of the 
shrine that was erected in 1191 by Yor- 
itomo, the first Shogun, in memory of 
that Emperor Ojin who was revered as 
the God of War after his death in the 
third century. Nearby, like tombs of 
worthy knights in some western abbey, 
are two minor shrines. One of these in 
red is dedicated to the Emperor Nintoku, 
son of Emperor Ojin, while the other is 
painted in satin-smooth black with the 
gold crests of the Minamoto clan in 
memory of Yoritomo. 

Our guide was full of anecdotes of 
feudal Japan, with its fighting, assassina- 
tion and hara kiri. Indeed, it seemed 
that vermillion was the appropriate color 
for the shrine after the blood of a thou- 
sand such affairs had been spilled upon 
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ERECTED IN 1252,—49 FEET IN HEIGHT 


the mound. But all this prepared us 
better to approach the Daibutsu, or Great 
Buddha, and after a short stroll through 
other paths among the pines we came 
upon it—immense, over-powering, with a 
golden gleam from the great eyes that 
seemed to be brooding in the fresh morn- 
ing sunlight. It is difficult even to ap- 
proximate in words the impression the 
Daibutsu makes upon one. I had seen 
photographs of it, and I had seen many 
other Buddhas. Hence I had thought that 
here would be simply a great bronze 
casting, comparable to the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor and note- 
worthy like the latter for its immensity. 
Instead, I found myself fascinated by the 
sense of calm and poise and dignity that 
seemed to emanate from the figure. The 
impression may have been helped in part 
by the contrast between its eyes and the 
rest of the figure. The eyes had a gleam 
of their own quite distinct from the rest 
of the countenance, and this may be 
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prosaically accounted for by the fact that 
the figure is all of bronze, while the eyes 
are either a gold alloy, or, as is reported, 
pure gold. If they are pure gold they 
probably weigh thirty pounds each, but 
whatever that detail may be the cunning 
contrast of the precious metal against 
bronze is astounding. 

Within the huge hollow mold of the 
statue were other images and nearby we 
saw the foundations of the temple, Sho- 
josen-ji, that was built,early in the thir- 
teenth century and that was swept away 
byatidal wave nearly four centuries later. 
But the spell of the Daibutsu remained 
and even the nearby Temple of Kwan- 
non, the eleven-faced and thousand- 
handed, did not prove of such attraction. 
Of the statue of Kwannon, though, there 
is an interesting miracle story, for the 
legend is that it is one of two statues 
miraculously carved by Kasuga Myojin 
and the Goddess of the Sun, who cast the 
images into the sea. The statue at Kam- 
akura was washed to the shore there, the 
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tale runs, while the other is still drifting 
in the ocean to help those who need aid 
on the great waters. 

After the visit to Kamakura, I set out 
with pleasant anticipations to visit Nikko, 
the sacred district of Japan, a five hour 
railway trip from Yokohama. It is a de- 
lightful mountain health resort and the 
believers have for many centuries “taken 
the cure” while giving their devotion to 
Buddha. I did not wonder that the wise 
old Buddhist monks made this their 
chosen country, and that in the height of 
the feudal regime there were one hun- 
dred and ten monasteries scattered 
among the hills and on the ridges by the 
swift running Inari River. To-day there 
are only sixteen small monasteries oc- 
cupied and one large monastery that is 
in a decaying condition. All this I had 
learned before I reached Nikko and also 
I had heard on every side the native 
adage: “Never say splendid until you 
have seen Nikko.” The truth of the lat- 
ter dawned on me at my first sight of the 
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little village of Nikko Machi. 

Even before the train came to the 
station we were in sight of the famous 
avenues of cryptomerias, the native 
evergreens that were surprisingly familiar 
to me and that I finally recollected having 
seen growing in some of the parks of 
Philadelphia. Through the long narrow 
streets of the town, (there are only three 
such streets and the village is laid out in a 
serpentine strip for a mile or so), a jin- 
rickisha carried us to the three bridges 
which might be taken as typical of Japan, 
past and present. The Sacred Bridge, an 
ornate structure of vermillion lacquered 
wood with highly polished brass orna- 
ments is closed to the public, and is used 
only by the Emperor or his immediate 
family—a reminder of the days when the 


Samurai as well had their distinctive - 


footpaths. Then there was the bridge 
for the general public, and, as an indica- 
tion of the commercial activity of awak- 
erned Japan, the business-like bridge that 
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is used for the tram line from the copper 
mines in the mountains fifteen miles 
away. 

In the village were many shrines and 
temples, but these are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the wide- 
spread temples of the forest-covered hills. 
There are everywnere to be encountered 
shrines and mausoleums, more than a 
score of them I believe. They are in- 
teresting and appreciable in their minute 
distinctions of comparative holiness, only 
by students of the intricate folk lore and 
Buddhism that here are interwoven. 
Then, one comes upon ruined monas- 
teries in the wood and occasionally a 
monastery that is still being used by those 
who seek “the Wisdom of the Higher 
Law.” 

After all, the greatest beauty of Nikko 
is to be found in the court-yards and the 
five-storied pagoda, that are grouped 
about the Mausoleum of the First Sho- 
gun of the Tokugawa Dynasty and in the 
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‘neighborhood of the library. To reach 
these, the beautiful straight road through 
the towering evergreens is used, and this 
road is one*of the most delightful ap- 
proaches conceivable, for the trees com- 
pletely roof the path and extend in rows 
of precise alignment, until in the far dis- 
tance of perspective they meet in a dark 
green blur which seems to be hundreds of 
miles away. To the Japanese, Nikko is 
sacred ground, and this fact is borne in 
upon the stranger who becomes almost 
bewildered by the number of shrines and 
temples he sees. 

Among a multiplicity of beautiful 
buildings, one that impressed me was the 
Futa-ara-no-jin-ja, or Shinto Shrine, 
erected to the austere religion that is in 
the main indigenous to Japan, and a re- 
flection of the spirit of the old heroes. 
It is a building that might be described 
off-hand, perhaps, as gorgeous, since the 
two wings that make up the shrine proper 
are red lacquered and trimmed with brass 
that shines like gold. Still, in their sur- 
roundings of dark pines they do not seem 


gaudy by any means, and there is some- 
thing cheerful and reassuring about them 
that may be dimly grasped by the Oc- 
cidental who tries to imagine the proc- 
esses of the Japanese mind. 

This temple, by the way, has been 
declared by educated Japanese to repre- 
sent in every detail all that is best in the 
uncorrupted form of Shinto ritual. In 
front is the stage on which the sacred 
“No-dance” is given, the No-dance that 
was the forerunner of the drama in 
Japan. To enter the temple itself, the 
payment of a small fee and the removal 
of one’s shoes are prerequisites, and hav- 
ing complied with these I was taken 


‘through the Haiden and the Honden, as 


the main interior chapels are called. The 
Haiden or outer chapel might be com- 
pared to a bell tower in a church, for here 
are the drums used for sounding certain 
services, while the brass wine bowl used 
in a sort of communion is prominently 
displayed. It was in the gong room that 
a priestess met us, or rather looked over 
our heads as she danced a measure from 
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the “No” in her robes of red and white. 
From this outer chamber we were led 
into the Honden, which is elevated and 
is reached by a few wide narrow steps 
done in red lacquer as are most of the 
interior decorations. Here we observed 
some delicately carved dragons, phcenixes 
and also as the terminals of beams ex- 
tending from the door -four lions’ heads. 
In another and much smaller room we 
were shown relics preserved in glass 
cases, but I found this too much of a 
sight-seeing affair and was rather 
pleased to leave the temple which was 
far more satisfying from the outside. 
To find places of interest in the wide- 
spread religious settlkement among the 
Nikko forests is easy enough; in fact, 
one could hardly turn about there with- 
out seeing some new temple. The diffi- 
culty is to more than mention the best 
in order to keep within the limits of a 
magazine article. For example, about 
the great monastery called’ Manganji 
there are three courts, besides mauso- 
leums and a magnificent five-storied 
pagoda in black and red lacquer with 
brass designs everywhere. Of the gates, 
there is no doubt that the Yomeimon 
of the third court is the most ornate for 


it is a mass of carved and gilded beams, 
interspersed with brilliant lacquers and 
resembling with its up-tilted roof a 
temple rather than a mere entrance to an 
outer court-yard. The Denil Gate was 
equally ornate and equally baffling to me 
when | attempted to analyze what there 
was in its design which pleased me. In 
this respect I might say that though 
Nikko was one of the most interesting of 
all the places I visited, it was so large, 
so scattered in its retreat among the 
trees, that I left there after a stay of 
several days with a feeling that one 
might spend years on “the holy hills” 
before understanding the relative im- 
portance of these temples. 

I had seen so many Buddhist temples 
that by the time I left Japan for Burma 
I was well aware of the place held by the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda among the believ- 
ers. On the outskirts of the busy com- 
mercial, Europeanized city of Rangoon, 
it towers as a veritable monument to the 
faith of these people, who breathe the 
spirit of the East and look forward to 
Nirvama as the great reward. The im- 
pression of size that it gave me on first 
beholding it was no hallucination, for its 
circumference is officially given as 1,355 
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feet and its height as 370 feet, which. is 
somewhat higher than St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. It gleams proudly with gold leaf, 
as if to announce that it houses seven 
hairs of the Gautama Buddha himself, 
as well as relics of the later Buddhas, or 
supposed reincarnations of Buddha. It 
is difficult to gain an idea of the rever- 
ence in which this is held by the Bud- 
dhists, but they come by the thousands 
and the hundreds of thousands each year 
from all over the Eastern world, from 
northern China and Thibet, from Japan 
and India and even from Ceylon, where 
certain students declare the purest form 
of original Buddhism is observed. 

This great gold-encrusted pile stands 
on the summit of a mound, and is ap- 
proached by long flights of brick steps up 
which at all times of the day and night 
throngs of pilgrims make their way. At 
the approach to the main platforms the 
striking sight is the group of huge 
leogriphs, or lion-like creatures of a sort 
of heraldic design. Lions figure largely 
in the decoration of the chapels about the 
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foot of the mound, and this is explained 
by a legend that is an eastern version of 
Romulus and Remus and the she-wolf. 
The story is that a baby prince was lost 
in the woods, that he was adopted by a 
lioness and that when he had grown to 
young manhood he left her to return to 
his people. The lioness followed him to 
a river where he swam to the opposite 
shore while the lioness, cut off by the 
water, remained behind and died of 
grief. For this reason, say the Buddhist 
priests of Rangoon, the lion is used as a 
symbol of kindness, love and strength. 

Except for its great size, its profusion 
of gold and its legends, the Rangoon 
temple was much like ether Buddhist 
pagodas and I was therefore on the 
look-out for an interesting religious 
edifice when I reached Calcutta. There 
I first saw a Jain temple and it struck 
me as being a graceful combination of 
the dome and spire forms. Built of 
brick and stone, with the bottom or main 
halls for worship, in an adaptation of 
the common Hindu arch and column, 
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the striking feature is the dome or 
spire, for it is difficult for the onlooker 
to decide which to call it. It is, rather, 
a vase shape, and as I found, these are 
sometimes built solidly although the im- 
pression sought to be given is that of a 
hollow spire. As for the great care used 
by the builders in trimming and fitting 
their bricks and blocks, a ready explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that the 
Jains believe that rocks have souls. The 
Jains, whose name means “conquerors” 
or to give them their full title “Con- 
querors of Vice,” represent a sect that 
has combined many of the principles of 
Buddhism with some of the practises of 
Brahmanism and they represent a 
wealthy body of citizens, second in 
general prosperity only to the Parsees. 

It was from Calcutta that I went to 
Agra to see the Taj Mahal, for I had 
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reserved this pleasure to be one of the 
last recollections that I should carry 
away from India with me. This mauso- 
leum of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal, 
built by her husband Shah-Jehan, has 
been described by every artist who has 
ever visited it. To one who is not an 
artist, this monument to the best in 
Mohammedan art leaves him at a loss 
for a fit tribute. 

The photographs may give some slight 
idea of the form; but to see this gleam- 
ing white and cream tinted marble, 
flanked by the four minarets like cam- 
paniles about a church, and surrounded 
by the emeiald tinted garden with the 
broad turquoise lakes, is to sense some- 
thing of its charm of color. Since I was 
an unbeliever, it may be in justice, of a 
divine or poetic sort, that the last shrine 
I visited left me dumb. 
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They form the most beautiful and precious style of ornament 
ever adopted in architecture 


Inlaid with precious stones. 
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NorRTHAMPTON THE MEADOW CITY AND 
CAPITAL OF HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 


By WILLIAM T. ATWOOD 


Northampton has grown. The 

intellectual life of the community 

has broadened and so has its in- 
dustrial life. Through the years that I 
have known Northampton it has been not 
alone the seat of learning and refinement, 
but also a_ high-class, substantial in- 
dustrial centre.” 

There is an affectionate note in these 
words of the veteran educator, former 
President L. Clark Seelye, that is sig- 
nificant, and explanatory of much that 
one sees in and about the beautiful 
meadow city. For one of the first im- 
pressions made upon the thoughtful 
visitor, as he notes the many beautiful 
buildings and beneficent institutions that 
adorn and dignify the city, is that men 
have deeply loved this place. 

Without doubt this very pronounced 
local affection is due in no small part to 
the unusual and striking natural features 
that lend so distinctive and individual a 
charm to its landscape. Northampton 
occupies a low-lying ridge that bisects a 
broad and beautiful stretch of meadow- 
land bounded by the Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke Ranges and watered by 
the sunny expanse of the swift-flowing 
Connecticut. This affectionate attitude 
toward the natural beauty of the district 
is reflected in the tribute of J. G. Hol- 
land, the distinguished literateur and 
son of Northampton, where he writes in 
“Katrina,” 


Sx by side with the college, 


“Queen village of the meads, 

“Fronting the sunrise and in beauty 
throned, 

“With jeweled homes around her lifted 
brow, 


‘“‘And coronal of ancient forest trees, 

‘Northampton sits and rules her pleasant 
realm; 

“There, where the 
heralded 

“The terrors of the Lord, and men 
bowed low 

“Beneath the menace of his awful 
words; 
“And there, where Nature, with a thou- 
sand tongues, 
“Tender and true, from vale and moun- 
tain top, 

“And smiling streams, and landscapes 
piled afar, 

“Proclaimed a gentler gospel, I was 
born.” 


saintly Edwards 


The same feeling is apparent as a 
qualifying trait in the love of Amherst 
men for their nearby alma mater, and 
enters vitally into the mental and 
spiritual wealth of the daughters of 
Smith College—morally as it is physic- 
ally, the sunniest of all American institu- 
tions of learning. 

The early history of Northampton is 
lively and worthy of its beautiful setting. 

Nearly a quarter of a century before 
King Philip began his famous raids upon 
the white settlers of the lower Connecti- 
cut valley, a little group of colonists from 
the towns of Windsor, Wilbersfield, 
Hartford and Agawam—now Spring- 
field—attracted by the fertility of the 
lands and the hope of profitable trading 
with the Indians, followed the historic 
river northward and set up there log huts 
in the pleasant valley where the stately 
towers of Northampton now rise above 
the shaded streets. Such in brief is the 
story of the founding of the Plantation 
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of Nonotack in 1654. It is not likely that 
these hardy, practical-minded settlers 
recognized themselves as actors in the 
prelude of the drama of the founding of 
one of the world’s greatest nations. The 
nation which through the amalgamation 
of races should create a new race, but 
had they done so they could not have 
chosen a more worthy stage setting—this 
broad and pleasant plain swelling away 
into rolling foothills and hedged around 
with blue mountains. Here Edwards 
was to thunder the omnipotence of divine 
wrath, here Webster was to acquire some 
of that knowledge which makes his name 
a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken, here Jenny Lind was 
to live and looking over the pleasant 
valley and the sun-lit river declare that 
here is the paradise of America, and here 
were to live and die scores whose names 
are only lesser by comparison. Mighty 
scenes in art, education and religion have 
been enacted here, inspired no doubt by 
the beauty and majesty of the environs. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact in view 
of the intimacy of religion with the every 
day life of the early New England colon- 
ists, especially when contrasted with the 
religious centre it was to become, that 
although a meeting-house was one of the 
first structures erected in the new settle- 
ment, no church was organized, and no 
minister was called until four years after 
the establishment of the village. Then 
the Reverend Eleazer Mather, brother of 
the celebrated Increase Mather, came to 
Nonotack and after three years of labor 
succeeded in organizing a church, a 
church which has uninterruptedly con- 
tinued its ministrations up to the present 
day. 

Three years later a public school was 
established, the instructor receiving the 
munificent sum of £6 per annum. 

Thus, with its spiritual and. mental 
well-being secured, the little settlement 
prospered; friendly relations were pre- 
served with the Indians who received pay 
for the lands occupied by the settlers and 
whose landmarks and things held sacred 
were respected. A brisk fur trade grew 
up between the races, and not until King 
Philip’s war in 1675 were the settlers 
menaced by the aborigines. Hostile’ rela- 
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tions were almost continually maintained 
thereafter until within a decade of the 
beginning of the Revolution. 
Northampton took its name from the 
city in England from which several of its 
settlers came. The name being adopted 
when in 1655 the first board of selectmen 
or “townsmen” was elected. In 1662 
Northampton also had the distinction of 
becoming the seat of the county com- 
missioners of Hampshire county which 
at that time comprised Springfield, Had- 
Jey and Northampton. The religious life 
of those early towns was so important a 
factor in their development, and the 
dogmas into which the zealous divines 
have ever translated the laws of God 
were so closely interwoven with the 
statutes which the settlers had enacted at 
the instance of local conditions, that it is 
fitting here to mention the greatest figure 
in American colonial theology, and one 
who, even though the truth of his phil- 
osophy may be denounced by a more 
tolerant generation, has won the respect 
and admiration of all ages for his sin- 
cerity and earnest endeavor. Jonathan 
Edwards came to Northampton, as assist- 
ant to his grandfather, Solomon Stod- 
dard, in 1726. The elder preacher was a 
man of no little ability although the bril- 
liancy of his career is dimmed by the 
greater ability of his grandson. The 
Reverend Mr. Stoddard died two years 
after Edwards came to Northampton and 
the duties of pastor fell upon the young 
man, a pastorate he was to fulfil for 
twenty-four years. Here was produced 
his immortal treatise, “On the Freedom 
of the Will,” here were delivered the ser- 
mons which caused his name in spite of 
his isolation to echo even to the cities of 
the old world. And from here it was 
that he was called to the presidency of 
Princeton University, where his promis- 
ing career ended before it had scarcely 
reached its zenith. The work of Ed- 
wards is the more wonderful when one 
considers that his works are still read for 
their forceful beauty and vivid imagry, 
works that were written by a man not 
yet thirty, with an education, collegiate 
though it was, not the equal of that of a 
graduate of a modern high school. It is 
a matter of no little congratulation to the 
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inhabitants of the Meadow City that- 


here was the home of “The Metaphysi- 
cian of America.” 

The visitor still sees the Edwards Elm 
which sheltered the home of the great 
divine and may hear the velvet-toned or- 
gan hymning man’s praise to a merciful 
creator in the church which occupies the 
site of the original Edwards Church, 
where he proclaimed the wrath of an 
everlasting and unavoidable hell, till 
women fainted and strong men trembled. 

The years rolled on, and a maligned 
God was merciful. The little settlement 
prospered and valiantly followed the 
course which seemed to it right, send- 
ing its sons forth to fight the savages, or 
to give their opinions in the counsels of 
the colony, tilling the fruitful ground, 
tramping over the mountains in search 
of game, fishing in the silver Connecticut. 
A life as wearisome to live as it is ideal 
to read about, a life which required more 
than Spartan heroism to live, for no 
Elysian Fields awaited these men ever 
facing death, but the terrors of hell or 
communion with a yet more awful God. 

Northampton was the centre of many 
a stirring scene in Colonial history, 
around it raged the horrors of King 
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Philip’s war, and the scene of the well- 
known legend of the regicide who “ap- 
pearing suddenly among the terrified 
white men, a great gleaming sword in his 
hand, his white beard covering his breast” 
rallied the fleeing settlers and leading 
them back to victory against the Indians, 
disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come, is at Hadley, a few miles distant. 
These heroes have long been dust, their 
names effaced from the few tottering 
stones that mark their sunken graves in 
the old cemeteries, and only found by 
some antiquarian searching the ill-kept 
documents which record their early 
struggles, but they laid the foundation 
upon which a worthy monument to their 
endeavor has been built by succeeding 
generations—Northampton, seat of learn- 
ing, hive of industry, city of homes. 
The call for troops from the Colonial 
congress in 1776 met with an eager 
response from Northampton. The old 
fighting blood, developed by long struggle 
with the savages and the New England 
forest, led forth grandsire and grandson 
to protect the country which their fathers 
had made theirs by right of conquest. A 
strong band, small in numbers but mighty 
in spirit led by Captain Hawley, joined 
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the Colonial troops and came back thin- 
ned in numbers but covered with glory. 

And as it had been a shire town in His 
Majesty’s province of New England, 
Northampton retained its position in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
United States of America. 

And through the years that have fol- 
lowed Northampton has never ceased its 
movement forward, retaining the old 
New England characteristics, yet accept- 
ing that which is good and _ beneficial. 
Loved by its inhabitants and receiving 
from their bounteous generosity bequests 
and gifts which have helped the unfor- 
tunate, educated to good citizenship, and 
made the waste land a beauty spot. 

The scene shifts to the modern city. 

The Northampton of to-day is a thriv- 
ing city of twenty-one thousand inhabit- 
ants, located, with exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities, within two hours anda half 
of Boston by rail and three hours of New 
York. Its metropolitan allegiance, al- 
though somewhat divided to its own no 
slight advantage, rather favors the New 
England centre, as more in keeping with 
its own traditions and spirit, although 
its unusually excellent shopping facilities 
are strongly tinged with the New York 


affluence and up-to-dateness. Northamp- 
ton is connected with the outside world 
by thirty-three passenger trains in and 
out daily ; twenty freights in and nineteen 
out and express rece‘ved thirty-five times 
and dispatched thirty-five times daily. It 
enjoys one of the finest water systems in 
the state. It is beautifullly lighted by the 
most up-to-date method known to the 
electrical world, its main street being 
spanned from end to end with flaring 
tungsten arches, giving the effect of a 
gala illumination. 

This result was brought about through 
the cooperation of the Northampton 
Electric Ligkt Company with the Board 
of Trade, the company not only assisting 
in bringing about the result, but bearing 
a considerable part of the expense. This 
affords an excellent example of the man- 
ner in which this particular company 
aligns itself with the progressive interests 
of the city. 

Sixteen churches minister to the religi- 
ous needs of the community, and two 
daily papers and one weekly afford 
evidence of the vigour and brightness of 
local enterprise. Of these papers, the 
Northampton Gazette is the eighth oldest 
newspaper in the country, its first issue 
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appearing November 8, 1786. Since then 
its publication has been continuous. The 
present editor, Mr. Henry S. Geer, has 
occupied his position for sixty-two years, 
and is one of the oldest if not the oldest 
living editor in New England. In few 
communities have industrial and educa- 
tional life been welded into so harmon- 
ious a unit. 

The range of manufacturing is very 
wide, and the facilities for successful 
manufacturing exceptional. This is not 
only theoretically true but is evidenced 
by the continued growth of many estab- 
lishments of national fame, such as the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, manufacturing 
the well-known Corticelli thread, the 
Belding Brothers silk mill, with its out- 
put of spool silk and knit goods, the Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Company, the largest 
manufacturers of silk hosiery in America 
and allied with the Northampton Silk 
Company preparing their own raw mate- 
tial, the Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of the Prophylactic tooth 
brush and other toilet articles, and the 
Norwood Engineering Company, manu- 
facturers of heavy castings and filtration 
plants and contractors, national in the 
scope of their operations. To these must 
be added, the Williams Manufacturing 
Company with its products of baskets, the 
Northampton Cutlery Company, the Bay 
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State Cutlery Company, and the Clement 
Manufacturing Company, all producing 
high grade cutlery, the Florence Furniture 
Company with its output of caskets, the 
Northampton Emery Wheel Company, 
the Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp Company, 
manufacturers of sulphite pulp, and in 
this line is one of the country’s foremost 
producers, the Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company with its gigantic opera- 
tions, and the Kingsbury Box and Print- 
ing Company, which has here the largest 
of its three plants and supplies the local 
manufacturers with most of the boxes 
and cartons used in packing their pro- 
ducts. Playing the important part that 
it does in modern commercial enterprise, 
the Postal service merits a word or two. 
With sixty-five mails into the city and an 
equal number out bound, Northampton 
has exceptional service. The last mail 
leaves at 11.15 at night, insuring dis- 
tribution in the first delivery in New 
York and Boston. 

The postal authority is vested in men 
of long experience, and many of the sys- 
tems for locating misdirected letters in- 
troduced by them in the local office, have 
been adopted by the government. 

The above instances will give some 
idea of the wide range of manufactures: 
silk hosiery to tooth brushes, tooth 
brushes to elevators. Few of our great 
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cities can boast a greater range. 

Located in the midst of a thrifty and 
teeming population, the local market 
alone is sufficient to afford ample en- 
couragement to the beginning of new 
manufacturing enterprises. 

With location convenient to all trans- 
portation facilities, with excellent postal 
and telegraph service, with the fortun- 
ate position of the city with relation 
to the great markets of the country, 
with electric light and power at ready 
disposal, with unexcelled sewage and 
water systems, with efficient police and 
fire departments, it is a courageous 
prophet who will dare to forecast the 
future of Northampton’s industrial prog- 
ress. A word should be said in com- 
mendation of the efficient Board of 
Trade whose energy has proved untiring 
in the interests of the city. This organ- 
ization was reorganized about three years 
ago and now numbers nearlytwo hundred 
members and is composed of the most 
substantial business men in the city. 
Although its existence has been brief, its 
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power is already being felt to no slight 
extent, and we can safely prophesy that 
their laudable intentions to make the 
most of Northampton’s opportunities 
will not be without fruit. The loyal co- 
operation which exists between this body 
and the authorities of Smith College is 
but one example of the mutual helpful- 
ness that the city and the college have 
shown toward each other. 

Northampton is a city set upon a hill 
in the midst of a spacious and fertile 
plain. From a great distance its pictur- 
esque spires may be seen rising above the 
billowy elms, reflecting back the bright 


sunshine. It is a city of academic calm, 
of streets lined with stately colonial 
homes; a city of broad lawns, of 


shady walks, of glowing flowers. It is 
a city crowded with history and legend, 
every foot of this historic soil has its tale 
of early struggles and victories. It seems 
paradoxical that we should thus describe 
it after our mention of its business ac- 
tivity, but the city is unique. 

The residential desirability of North- 
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ampton cannot, we believe, be over rated. 
The air of culture and refinement, due 
not only to its position as a college city, 
but also in no small measure to the 
natural aristocracy which grows up with 
ancient towns, has drawn to it a class of 
residents which many an exclusive sub- 
urb of a great metropolis can not boast. 
Here then is plenty of room and the well 
separated houses set on wide, well-kept 
grounds. The country and the city are 
alike easily accessible, the mountains are 
but a short trolley ride away. Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke with their 
beautiful views and delightful pleasure 


the pleasure seeker is the beautiful Con- 
necticut with its broad sheen of silvery 
water inviting the lover of boating. 
Northampton indeed is in the Eden of 
Massachusetts. Then, too, there are the 
park-like grounds of various private es- 
tates which are open to the public. Not- 
able among these are the grounds of the 
Lyman estate. Every available nook 
and cranny of the city is utilized as a 
beauty spot. As an example one may 
take the charming little Public Garden, 
between Memorial Hall and the Acad- 
emy of Music. A little time ago the 
place was covered by a rambling wooden 
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grounds ate visited each year by thou- 
sands. Recent improvements have im- 
proved the accessibility and a walk up 
the broad well-graded road which climbs 
Mount Holyoke is a treat for the most 
indolent. From the summit of these 
mountains are visible more colleges and 
endowed schools than in any equal area 
in the world. Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
Amherst, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and many secondary schools 
whose names are famous throughout the 
continent. Another favorite haunt of 


barn, not only an eyesore of itself, but 
destructive as well of the beauty of the 
flanking buildings. This was recently 
removed and the ground is now occupied 
by a veritable gem of colorful gardening. 
The exquisite pergola which forms the 
background is, in summer, ablaze with 
bright geraniums, and overrun with the 
rich foliage of vines. The well-laid out 
gravel walks are lined with beds of 
glowing blossoms, and effective clump- 
ing of shrubbery gives an impression of 
retirement although it is in the business 
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centre of the town. 

The Peoples Institute offers several 
annual prizes for the best kept and most 
attractive gardens, classifying them so 
that everyone, no matter how small his 
plot of ground, has a chance to win a 
reward. This arrangement has proved a 
powerful incentive toward the beautify- 
ing of the city, but in justice to the gard- 
ners it should be said that the spirit of 
competition is fostered quite as much by 
a desire to win the approbation of the 
judges as by any thought of financial 
reward. 

Aside from the social life incident to 
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the college, and the various entertain- 
ments which the college gives and at- 
tracts there is in Northampton, one of 
the few municipal theatres in this coun- 
try. For a long time it enjoyed the posi- 
tion exclusively, being the first in that 
field. Ben Greet declares it and the new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, to be the ideal playhouses. 
The Academy of Music was erected in 
1890 through the munificence of the late 
Mr. Edward H. R. Lyman, one of the 
city’s greatest benefactors. The theatre, 
both interior and exterior, is of simple 
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and dignified design. The seating capac- 
ity is approximately twelve hundred. 
In this theatre have appeared the lead- 
ing actors and musical people of modern 
times. It is with no little pride that the 
citizens look upon their unique posses- 
sion. 

Among the better known clubs in 
Northampton, are the Northampton 
Club, incorporated in 1864 and having a 
membership of one hundred and fifty. 
The club occupies luxurious rooms in the 
Hampshire County National Bank build- 
ing. The Northampton Country Club 


has one of the finest nine hole golf links 
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in the state, here too, are fine tennis 
courts, and facilities for other out of 
door amusements. The house and 
grounds are most attractive and the 
membership, it is needless to state, is con- 
tinually increasing. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a modern building, centrally 
located, with lounging rooms, billiard 
10oms, an excellent gymnasium, and 
dormitory. The association is thriving 
and there is an enthusiasm among its 
members that is very gratifying. 
Through the Y. M. C. A. the Boy Scout 
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movement has been introduced into 
Northampton, and there is now a strong 
local batallion. 

Northampton is, perhaps, best known 
to the general public as an educational 
centre. We have already mentioned the 
fact that there are more educational in- 
stitutions within a radius of eight miles 
from the centre of the city than in any 
other equal-area in the world. By far 
the larger part of the institutions there 
included are situated in this city. The 
local school system itself is of the first 
rank. Equipped with twenty buildings, 


and a teaching force of one hundred, the- 


school department has enrolled nearly 
three thousand pupils. Of these two 
hundred and seventy-five are in the High 
School. The buildings are for the most 
part modern, and all are equipped to in- 
sure the pupils health and comfort. At 
Florence is located the Hill Institute, a 
privately endowed school for the teach- 
ing of cooking, sewing and manual train- 
ing. The work here is largely done in 
evening classes. 
also connected with this school. One 
must not pass over, in this connection, 


A free kindergarten is ° 
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the Carnegie House of the People’s Insti- 
tute. In this building are schools sup- 
ported by public subscription for the 
training of boys and men in manual 
training and engineering branches, and 
for girls in the various branches of 
domestic science. For a nominal charge 
there are language courses. In a fine old 
colonial residence adjoining the Carnegie 
House, and allied with the movement, is 
carried on the model housekeeping de- 
partment of the school and its spacious 
grounds are devoted to the teaching of 
gardening. There are several paid 
teachers, and a number of volunteer in- 
structors from among the undergrad- 
uates of Smith College. 

There are two parochial schools: Saint 
Michael’s with four hundred and fifty 
students, and twelve teachers, giving both 
grammar and high school instruction; 
and Sacred Heart (French) with two 
hundred and fifty pupils and six teachers. 
The latter carries its instruction only to 
the high school courses. Saint Michael’s 
school is housed in a handsome brick 
building of recent construction, and a 
new building is now in process of con- 
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struction for the Sacred Heart school. 
On the summit of Round Hill, the 
highest point in the city, stands another 
monument to the generosity of North- 
ampton’s citizens—The Clarke School for 
the Deaf. Established in 1867, it was 
endowed by John Clarke, and from him 
took its name. It is the first school in 
this country to teach its pupils by what 
is known as the oral method, it was the 
first to teach—what is now universally 
taught in such  schools—articulation. 
Through arrangements with the State 
Board of Education, any deaf child may 
be entered without further cost to its 
parents than for its clothing and in- 
cidental expenses, which latter may be as 
low as ten dollars a year. To the person 
who gives the matter thought, the far- 
reaching effect of the method here em- 
ployed is easily apparent. The deaf child 
is no longer dumb. It can express its 
thoughts as readily as those who have 
their hearing unimpaired. This one fact 
removes many a brilliant mind from the 
classification with lunatics and imbeciles 
in which such unfortunates were for- 
merly placed. It is regrettable that the 
school is in need of money, for while the 
state pays a fixed sum for each child ad- 
mitted to the school when application is 
made to it, this sum does not cover the 
actual cost to the school in educating the 
child. Thus the income of various en- 
dowments is eaten up and nothing is 
left for much needed expansion. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that some substan- 
tial contributions will be made the in- 
stitution shortly. The school comprises 
a group of several excellent buildings set 
upon a sightly hill. The teaching force 
is enthusiastic and efficient. Courses 
ranging from the primary to high school 
entrance requirements are taught, and by 
special permission the student may ex- 
tend his study. 
Another endowed institution is the 
Smith Agricultural School. This school 
is the result of a clause in the will of one 
of Hampshire County’s most charitable 
citizens, Oliver Smith. At his death in 
1845 he left his entire fortune to a board 
of trustees to be chosen by the towns in 
which his charities were to take effect. 
Among these charities was to be the es- 
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tablishment of an agricultural school, in 
Northampton, sixty years after his 
death. The result is the splendidly 
equipped Smith School of Agriculture. 
The buildings are situated on the road to 
Florence, and are one of Northampton’s 
show places. 

There are two private schools in the 
city whose names are known from coast 
to coast. Miss Capens School for Girls 
occupies a large campus in the residential 
portion of the city and consists of about a 
hundred and fifty students taught by a 
faculty of twenty-eight instructors. 
There are nine excellent buildings, in- 
cluding one of the best girls’ gymnasiums 
in the country, an infirmary and central 
heating plant. The school is essentially a 
preparatory institution for Smith College, 
but other branches are taught as well, 
including art and domestic science. The 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls is 
situated on Elm Street, opposite Smith 
College campus. The great colonial recep- 
tion roomsand parlors are the typification 
of refinement. Averaging sixty pupils 
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‘and a faculty of eighteen, the classes are 
necessarily small and the teaching per- 
sonal. The cosy little class rooms are well 
lighted and ventilated and offer every safe- 
guard for the health of the pupils. A well- 
equipped gymnasium and extra rooms for 
students have been added recently. 

These institutions are the typification 
of modern girls schools. The free, whole- 
some, athletic life tends to make woman- 
ly, rather than to effeminate the students. 
We have learned at last that woman’s 
chief charm of daintiness is not incom- 
patable with common sense and self- 
reliance. The shrinking, fainting, hys- 
terical, clinging ideal is, thank heaven, a 
thing of the past. The wide distribution 
of the homes of pupils of these schools, 
has its broadening effect and a tendency 
to develop catholic tastes which, we 
believe, is the chief end of education. 

They are worthy places of preparation 
for the splendid college in whose interest 
they were founded. 






A TYPICAL BUSINESS BLOCK 


Smith College, the institution which 
has made Northampton world famous as 
an educational centre, was founded in 
1875. It is one of the oldest woman’s 
colleges in the country and the largest in 
the United States, which means that it is 
also the largest in the world. 

The beautiful rolling campus shaded 
by magnificent elms, with wide stretches 
of closely cropped lawns, and here and 
there a glimpse of red brick wall showing 
through the rich green foliage, has all the 
charm and restfulness of an English 
park. 

The present enrollment of the college 
is sixteen hundred and eighteen. This 
number is seventeen less than the enroll- 
ment was a year ago when the tuition was 
fifty dollars a year less than it now is, and 
the fact that while eight hundred names 
were entered as applicants for admission 
before January thirty-first of this year, 
besides over a hundred more that were 
placed on the waiting list, but four hun- 
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dred and fifty-nine were received for ad- 
mission, demonstrates clearly that the 
increase of two hundred dollars for a 
four years course has not had the effect 
of limiting the student body. The college 
is still bound to grow and its healthy 
growth will not be interrupted. Before 
an important increase can be gained, how- 
ever, the dormitory accommodations will 
have to be extended. 

The aim of the college is the creation 
of a life while there where intellectuality 
can thrive, and also the creation of a dis- 
tinctly womanly ideal. Under the new 
administration, no radical changes in the 
old policy will be made. The intercourse 
between Dr. Burton and former Presi- 
dent Seelye is most cordial, Dr. Burton 
evidencing a most ardent admiration for 
his predecessor and the utmost con- 
fidence in his counsel. 

The mutual interest between 
townspeople and the new president is 
most gratifying, and each should be of 
great assistance and benefit to the other. 

The growth of the college makes an 
increase in the endowment fund neces- 
sary. The call for a new gymnasium to 


the 


meet the ever-growing needs of the in- 
creasing student body is imperative, and 
one or two new scientific laboratories are 
much needed. It is also desirable that 
new dormitories should be erected that 
more of the students may be housed in 
college buildings for however ideal 
private dormitories may be in other 
respects, in them one cannot acquire so 
readily an acquaintance with the mass of 
students which makes for so much that 
is broadening in modern collegiate life. 
Of the sixteen. hundred students in 
Smith College only six hundred live in 
buildings belonging to the institution. 

For a city of its size, Northampton is 
peculiarly well supplied with libraries. 
Perhaps, it is, again, the academic at- 
mosphere. Whatever the cause, it has, 
thanks to the generosity of its citizens, 
two. 

The Public Library has its stacks and 
reading rooms in Memorial Hall. It has 
been the recipient from time to time of 
generous bequests, chief among them 
that of Mr. John Clarke in 1869, for 
forty thousand dollars. 

The larger collection is the Forbes- 
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Earle Library. The building, a fine 
granite and red sandstone structure, of 
Romanesque type, set in spacious and 
beautiful grounds is a gift to the city of 
the late Judge Charles E. Forbes. The 
book endowment is due to the generosity 
of Pliny Earle. It is the only library in 
the country which will buy any book 
called for if it is not in the stacks. It 
also boasts the largest per capita cir- 
culation in the country. 

Another library in Florence accom- 
modates the residents of that attractive 
suburb. 

As must have been noticed in the fore- 
going pages, Northampton is happy in 
the generosity of its citizens. A word or 
two more should be said in regard to 
these charitable institutions. Not only 
did Oliver Smitli make possible the 
agricultural school which bears his name, 
but further he instituted the Smith 
Charities, an undertaking as unique as it 
has been beneficial. When he died in 
1845, he left, as has been said, sixty 
thousand dollars in the hands of a body 
of trustees. The bequest after the ac- 
cumulations had reached three hundred 
thousand, was to be divided into several 
funds. One was for the establishment 
of an agricultural school in Northamp- 
ton, sixty years after his death. The in- 
come of another was to be applied to the 
benefit of indigent boys, who were bound 
out to some calling, and when twenty- 
one years of age were to receive five 
hundred dollars on interest for five 
years, to become a gift at the end of that 
time; for indigent female children who 
were indentured, and when eighteen 
years of age to receive marriage portions 
of three hundred dollars; for indigent 
women who were to receive fifty dollars 
as marriage portions; and for indigent 
widows who were to receive not more 
than fifty dollars a year. Other bequests 
followed. 

It is noteworthy that over two thou- 
sand boys, three thousand girls and five 
thousand widows have benefited by his 
munificence. 

Of perhaps even greater importance to 
modern Northampton is the Dickinson 
Hospital. This institution was made 
possible by the generous bequests of 
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Caleb C. Dickinson. It was opened to 
patients in 1886. By conditions of the 
will, patients unable to pay, who are 
residents of Northampton, Hatfield or 
Whatley, are received gratuitously. The 
hospital was further strengthened by 
bequests amounting to thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars and in 1901 was erected the 
Wright Annex and the following year 
marked the completion of the Henry M. 
Shepherd Surgery. 

A training school for nurses is also in 
connection with the hospital. 

The Massachusetts Insane Hospital is 
also located in Northampton. It is a far 
cry from the cruel mad house of a 
few decades ago to this institution which 
is all that its name implies, a hospital 
and not a prison. Its beautiful buildings 
occupy a sightly position a half mile from 
the centre of the city. 

It has already been said that the fertile 
meadows of Nonotack attracted the early 
settlers from Springfield and elsewhere 
and resulted in the founding of North- 
ampton. Although the city has outgrown 
its dependence on agriculture, its en- 
virons form some of the most produc- 
tive land in the commonwealth, and in- 
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deed in New England. A step outside 
the city we find great truck gardens with 
their broad fields of corn, onions and 
potatoes. Here also grows in abun- 
dance the famous Connecticut tobacco, 
and the landscape is dotted with the 
great barns where it is dried and pre- 
pared for the dealer. Large crops of hay 
cover the rolling meadows, giving 
promise of abundant fodder. The prox- 
imity of the State Agricultural College at 
Amherst is no small factor in the devel- 
opment of these fruitful lands, for from 
this very section come many of the 
students who, after graduation, become 
the scientific farmers who are so rapidly 
displacing the hap-hazard methods of 
their fathers in the cultivation of the soil. 


Wm. D. Mandell 
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Clarence D. Chase 
L. L. Campbell 
PRESIDENT AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN OF NORTHAMPTON BOARD OF TRADE 


A word is due here, with regard to the 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden 
Agricultural Society, or, as it is better 
known, the Three County Fair. This is 
the oldest agricultural society in the 
commonwealth, having been established 
in 1818. The books of the original 
society are still preserved, and beneath 
the fine copper-plate articles of incor- 
poration, we find the signature of Noah 
Webster as one of the original movers. 
The growth, since the days when the ex- 
hibition was held in Main Street, of the 
fair, has been steady both in scope and 
public interest. The Agricultural Society 
now Owns spacious grounds and suitable 
buildings, which are enlarged each 
season. 
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By LEWIS E. PALMER 


past five hundred high ' school 
students from Boston and the 
Metropolitan District have been 
rehearsing for the civic pageant, ‘Cave 
Life to City Life,” presented by Bos- 
ton—1915, in the Arena, November 
10, 11 and 12. In smaller groups the 
older people of the community—mem- 
bers of historical societies, social clubs, 
settlements, dramatic societies, etc.,—to 
the number of five hundred, have been 
meeting and working out the details of 
the various episodes enacted in this, 
the largest pageant yet presented in this 
country. 
The opening scene of the pageant dis- 
‘closes a cave man crouching before the 


past Saturday for three weeks 


door of his rocky home. With him may 
be seen his wife and children. The man- 
ner of life of the cave dwellers is shown 
and a realistic struggle ensues between 
two cave men over the possession of a 
deer. The victor claims the trophy and 
over “the first hearth stone” the evening 
meal is cooked. 

With the opening of the second 
episode, the light discovers an Indian 
with arms stretched out to greet the 
dawn. He is not a “make believe” In- 
dian, but a real warrior, one of thirty 
Iroquois who live on a northern New 
York State reservation and who have 
come to Boston to take part in the 
pageant. 

Episode III. opens in the town which 
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the settlers have founded. The town 
crier passes through the streets crying, 
“O—yes! O—yes! O—yes! To all ye 
of this colony I bring news. O—yes! A 
proclamation from the Governor! His 
Excellency bids you listen—this day— 
this hour—to the reading of the said 
proclamation by ye Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards. O—yes! Come all ye. Gather 
to this place and listen.” About two hun- 
dred villagers congregate around Jona- 
than Edwards who reads as follows: 

“Whereas, it is the duty of all peoples 
to acknowledge the providence of Al- 
mighty God, to obey his will, to be grate- 
ful for his benefits and humbly to implore 
his protection and favour, I do set apart 
and appoint the four and twentieth day 
of this instant, November, to be devoted 
by the people of this colony to the service 
of that Being, who is the beneficent 
author of ali the good that was, that is, 
or that will be.” 

An ox cart laden with corn approaches 
and the farmer on the cart tosses off ears 
to the children who surround him. A 


husking bee follows and John, the village 
fiddler, strikes up the music for a reel in 
which the children join. 

The merriment is interrupted by the 
town crier who announces the imposition 
of the Stamp Act. Violent turmoil fol- 
lows the appearance of the constable who 
orders two men to the stocks “for abreak- 
ing o’ the peace.” An open fight is 
averted by the appearance of Jonathan 
Edwards who dispels the villagers who 
scatter into four groups representing the 
Dame School, the Spinning School, a 
Quilting Party and a Singing School. 
Each in turn occupies the interest of the 
audience. The school children first give 
their games, their reading and other 
historic episodes. The bustle and gossip 
of the spinning contest historically given 
on Boston Common comes next. Then 
the quilting with their gossiping and 
bustle. Finally, the Singing School with 
their songs, under the direction of the 
minister or a deacon, and again the finish 
of spinning contest. A most interesting 
part of the Spinning School and Quilting 
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Party Episodes was the the girls taking 
part actually make the quilts and learned 
the operation of the spinning wheels on 
which they spun the fabrics used in the 
pageant. 

The next scene shows a reception to 
the governor of the colony in which two 
hundred and fifty people participate. The 
minuet is danced by over one hundred 
and fifty and the reception ends with the 
marriage of the governor. 

The next step in the pageant depicts 
the characteristics of the perfect city of 
the future, where proper provisions are 
made for the preventions of disease and 
accident, where work and health and 
recreation are the portion of all citizens. 
The cosmopolitan character of America 
was shown by groups of native dancers 
from various European countries. The 
final feature of the pageant represented 
“Boston and Her Neighbors.” This 
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group were impersonated by thirty 
figures representing the surrounding dis 
tricts of the city grouped around 
central figure— Boston herself. The 
pageanters passed before this central 
group for the final assembly. 

The Boston-1915 civic pageant was 
much more than a mere spectacle. In the 
preliminary rehearsing which, by the 
way, is a most important part of the 
production, cooperation between Boston 
and the whole Metropolitan District has 
been secured—the sort of cooperation 
that is essential in the development of a 
real Boston, not necessarily a political 
3oston which would swallow up its 
neighbors, but a city which will work 
together in all matters of the common 
welfare. It is this spirit of cooperation 
that was fostered “by the Boston-1915 
pageant in bringing together a thousand 
volunteer workers. 
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THE REDOLENT WorRLD 


By ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


ERE they all collected in a 
\ \ / volume, what a golden treasury 
of poetry and romance would 


be the thousand records, grave, 
sweet and tender, which are evoked from 
every one’s past by the swift coupling line 
of olfactory association. 

When one considers how unrivaled, as 
a poetic indexer and compiler, the nose is, 
it seems almost a pity that its purely 
utilitarian service in keeping man sup- 
plied with breath should overshadow its 
more subtle function of opening the flood- 
gates of memory. One feels, moreover, 
the need of another name for the nose 
which would better fit its psychical call- 
ing. Nose does very well as a name for 
an organ which shares with the other 
outer sense the duties of a body-guard. 
3ut as a name for that marvelous sense 
which registers and indexes some of the 
most memorable passages of our ex- 
perience, the word nose is like a copper 
setting for an opal. This verbal lack is 
not felt with regard to the other senses 
which serve so many hours of the day as 
statisticians and bookkeepers of the hum- 
drum, odorless events of the day. But 
the nose will none of these, making its 
entries instead from those fertile zones 
of human experience which are irrigated 
by poetic emotions. 

To the million characteristic transac- 
tions of Wall Street, as to its hard, dusty 
pavements, the nose gives no heed. But 
the clump of arbutus, which Hester wore 
the last time she saw Gregory,—ah, yes, 
of that it makes, perchance, a ten-page 
entry, in its own indelible symbols. Not 
only does it make a record from its own 
findings, but it subpoenas all the other 
senses, by its wonderful secret service 
system of association. From these, it 
gathers the last detail of the mise-en- 





scéne in such a case: what Hester said, 
how she looked, how cold her hands 
were, how the curtain fluttered in the 
window behind her and the ominous thud 
of the falling log in the fireplace. Then 
all these items are filed away under the 
sesame label of “Odor of Arbutus.” 

Afterwards, years and decades pass; 
but let Gregory catch but an infinitesimal 
whiff of the fragrance of arbutus, or 
hear the word spoken, and the curtains 
of memory will rise on the old scene, 
with the instantaneous flashlight that fol- 
lows the turn of an electric switch. 

However veiled are the devices of dear 
old Dame Nature, sooner or later her 
children are sure to find her out. When 
she gives us an organ and says, “Use this 
to fill your lungs,” we know that it 
is only her Socratic way of asking us to 
find out what else can be done with a 
nose. 

Then, like so many of her other gifts, 
we find this one a veritable Aaron’s rod 
in its power to bud and branch into all 
manner of undreamed-of possibilities. 

Even while its possessor is yet a child, 
this poet-sense begins its work. Like a 
bee, it sips something from every fragrant 
blossom and stores it up in the honey- 
cells of memory. And as the flavor of 
honey made by bees varies widely ac- 
cording to the kind and combination of 
sweets culled, so does the flavor of the 
memories distilled by the nose. 

One of the most grievous deprivations 
of city-bred children comes through the 
losses which they suffer in fragrant as- 
sociations which are the Pan-blessed gift 
of the child of the country. 

Could any coffers buy the memories 
of one, who, during the years of child- 
hood had inhaled the holy fragrance 
of early morning in the country, when 
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the sunbeams are sipping the dew from 
the grasses? Nature’s very breath this 
is, given back to heaven as pure and 
sweet as heaven gave it to her. But 
the feverish breath of the city, as wide 
the difference as the difference between 
a baby’s breath and the exhalations of 
one who has suffered a life-time from 
indigestion. 

Who, again, for any mercenary values 
would surrender his memories of forests, 
where hemlock, spruce, pine, balsam and 
woodland blossom mingle their incense 
with woodland mystery? 

Related in its wholesome purity to the 
fragrance of the morning and the forest 
is the fresh odorless odor which one 
brings in on one’s clothes and person 
after a long walk on a cold winter day. 
What white is to the colors, this fragrant 
freshness is to the more positive per- 
fumes. Windows that have just been 
washed and linen dried in the wind and 
sun also acquire this wholesome tedo- 
lence, a redolence which one might 
reasonably fancy is psychically duplicat- 
ed by the aura of a clean soul. 

Perhaps the next chromatic variation 
from the pure, white fragrance of clean- 
liness is the salt odor exhaled by the sea. 
For Nature has the same delicately 
graded scale for her perfumes that she 
uses for the tints of blossoms and the 
plumage of birds. Between the pianis- 
simo fragrance of Spring beauties and 
the heavy perfume of lilacs and 
hyacinths, she knows how to distil, from 
less to more, a thousand chromatic varia- 


tions, each producing a_ different 
psychical reaction. 
To the intimate spiritual recesses 


which are opened by mignonette, the 
locust has no key, neither has the spicy 
nasturtium or poppy any sesame for the 
holy of holies whose high priestess is the 
vestal lily of the valley. From odors like 
those of pine, hemlock, balsam, larch and 
spruce, whose dominant effect is tonic 
wholesomeness, Nature passes by imper- 
ceptible gradations to perfumes that are 
heavy, nauseating, obnoxious and mephi- 
tic. 

As a roughly representative scale of 
her aromatic key-board, one might give 


spring beauties, new-mown hay, mignon- 
ette, arbutus, bayberry, mint, thyme, 
sweet fern, sweet peas, locust, hyacinth, 
lilacs, magnolia, nicotina, musk and civet. 
Of course the lower end of the scale may 
be carried on much farther even to in- 
clude the noisome pestilence of scriptural 
record. Of all these discordant odors, 
however, the nostrils make only rebel- 
entries on the pages of memory. For- 
tunately, the number of such entries is 
almost negligible in comparison with 
the savoury salutations with which 
Nature greets her children. 

In addition, moreover, to all her per- 
fumes which seem to unlock the more 
spiritual doors of poetry and romance, 
Nature has another series of odors, ob- 
viously designed to produce more com- 
plex effects. The fragrance of all kinds 
of fruits, and of some vegetables, like 
celery and cucumbers, stimulates not only 
the fancy but the appetite as well. In 
other words, Nature offers the nostrils 
an etherealized sample of her gift before 
she offers a bite. For what is an odor 
but a sublimated mist of its source, and 
hence a true sister of the cloud ‘which is 
sublimated and illuminated water? 

One perceives a nice fitness, too, in 
Nature’s custom of first offering the 
aromatic shadow to the finer sense be- 
fore offering the substance to its cruder 
fellow. Almost it looks a hint, also, that 
the recipient should likewise offer up 
some incense of gratitude. So it may 
happen, as I think it often does, that a 
pleasant odor stimulates centres far 
removed from those that are purely 
gustatory. We can thus understand that 
for some people a swinging censer may 
do what an organ prelude does for others. 

Notable among odors producing com- 
plex stimuli are those given out by 
oranges, apples, parched corn, straw- 
berries, raspberries and the delicate 
bouquet of choice wines. So distinctly 
pleasant and cheerful is the fragrance 
of apples, especially, that a dish of them 
is always good company to have near 
near one. Neither does one tire so easily 
of the fragrance of apples as of the more 
pungent odors of rarer fruits, a result un- 
doubtedly premeditated by Nature. Not 
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only impersonal recollections, such as 
belong to the Apple of Discord, the 
Apples of Hesperides and the Apples of 
Sodom, but far more intimate memories 
waken with a breath from this genial 
fruit. To Matilda, the odor of the rich- 
hued Fameuse may bring up a far-off 
vision of her fair-haired boy lover who 
used to fill her school-desk with apples 
of this particular variety. Or, again, 
some sedate judge, when he catches the 
aroma of a Northern Spy may see all the 
details of a boyish escapade in a neigh- 
bor’s orchard. 

Another aroma of complex ministra- 
tions is the unique fragrance of maple 
sugar in the various stages of its evap- 
oration between sap and the solid com- 
modity known to commerce. Only a visit 
to a sugar-camp in the woods will enable 
one to understand what a series of pic- 
turesque scenes from the slides of the 
past may be thrown upon the screen of 
memory by one litle whiff from boiling 
maple syrup, as it nears the stage of 
sugar. 

Nor should one omit from the roll of 
olfactory honors those fumes which arise 
from debatable sources. Whatever in- 
terlinear prods may be made by an unco 
Puritan sense, a truly Catholic candor 
will not deny a tribute of praise to the 
secular incense which rises from a good 
cigar or a pot of ingratiating coffee or 
tea. If Nature frowns upon the use of 
these gifts of hers, she was certainly 
guilty of plain coquetry in “leading men 
on” by their seductive aromas. 

Near cousins of the fumes of nicotine 
are the odors of spices which lend a halo 
of poetry to the prosaic operations of the 
kitchen. There is always something 
cheering in the olfactory rumor that 
sweet pickles, mince pies and fruit cakes 
are in the making. Even a cook, who 
may have but a short suit in amiability, 
by association with her fragrant works, 
is invested like the Vale of Tempe—with 
charms not her own. 

By the same necromancy of olfactory 
association, a certain street in the busi- 
ness section of New York always wears 
for the writer an aureola, because it is 
perfumed its entire length by the whole- 
sale house of an importer of Indian 


spices. Passing from the neighboring 
thoroughfares to this particular street, is 
like finding a clump of rose-bushes in a 
desert, or a Shakespearian sonnet in a 
newspaper. 

In addition to redolent delights shared 
by most of mankind, one must not for- 
get those more sophisticated raptures 
known only to the nostrils of biblio- 
maniacs. But what unhallowed pen may 
write of the poignant ecstacy which is 
wakened by the odor of Russia calf, 
sheep and morocco, or by the awe-in- 
spiring mustiness with which a book 
makes solemn affidavit of its age? A 
sandal-wood paper-knife, also, which is a 
paper-knife and nothing more to him 
that hath no nose to smell, to the evolved 
nostril is a Mercurial passport to all the 
dream-land wonders of the Orient. 

Possibly some of us have hitherto 
ignored the significance of the services 
rendered by our unhonored noses. But 
if we will hereafter take note of their 
findings in the realm of poetry and 
romance, we shall discover that the 
wingéd meditations which they rouse act 
as ventilators to musty thoughts and sen- 
timents. 

From even this fragmentary survey 
of the olfactory treasures which Nature 
has stored up for us, it is evident, that 
though blind and deaf, if we could only 
smell the world, we should still pronounce 
it good. For Nature is redolent, not 
alone in the season when all her flowery 
censers are swinging in the breeze, but 
also when the Autumnal ebb of leafy 
tides brings the “sweet odor of decay.” 
Dying, the leaves and frost-touched ferns 
(notably the Dicksonia, or hay-scented, ) 
fill the air with a subtle mellow fragrance, 
which stirs alike the embers of the past 
and the still glowing hopes of the future. 

Baffled by the sweet mystery of it all, 
one marvels yet again how Nature from 
her same old mixing-bowl of brown 
earth, stirred by long sunbeam fingers, 
can produce a million different odors. 
And though for zons and zons she 
carries on her sweet necromancy under 
our very eyes, nay, more, under our very 
noses,—we still know as little how she 
does it as the first man who ever yielded 
to the enchantment of a rose. 
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THE SISTER 


By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


A WoopLanpD MEETING 


EBORAH will never be satis- 

ID fied if she be not first. I won- 
der how thee can abide it, 

Sarah. John Williams was 

talking to thee when she took him away.” 
Martha Stebbins gave an impatient twitch 
of her gray-clad shoulder as she spoke. 

“An I had a sister like Deborah I 
would not talk so behind her back, 
Martha.” The pink color deepened in 
Sarah Ward’s cheek as she spoke; such 
stoutness was unusual in her. 

Martha laughed shortly, but the thick 
red of her cheeks did not change. “So 
long as ’tis only John Williams, I can 
stand it. If ’twere Reuben Bennett now. 
But all must run after when she whistles 
and then she flouts them.” 

“T had a dream last night,” began 
Sarah hesitatingly. “I dreamed that— 
that she did mock John Williams too and 
that I—and he did—nay, I will not tell 
thee ;” she shut her soft lips together at 
the sight of the scornful curve on the 
fuller red ones before her. 

“Does thee believe in dreams, Sarah?” 

“Now Deborah—” 

The word was echoed from the house 
behind them ; they both turned and in the 
door-way saw a woman of small, bent 
figure, shading her eyes from the sun 
now looking full in the face of mortals 
from the horizon-line. “Where is 
Deborah?” called Patience Stebbins. 

“Ask me not. She is gone awalking 
with John Williams,’ Martha shouted 
back. 

“Peace, Martha,” whispered Sarah at 
her side, “someone will hear thee.” 

Martha laughed and slipped her arm 


in Sarah’s, who let it rest there, almost 
unwillingly. “Come, Sarah, thee and I 
will go awalking too.” 

Patience Stebbins still stood in the 
doorway and looked down the road away 
from the two girls, to where the wood- 
land started its slender foot-path, later 
lost amid the closer trees. 

“To walk in the woods with John Wil- 
liams is not seemly,” she muttered half 
aloud, “but Deborah is ever a law unto 
herself.” Then she turned into the 
house and closing the door behind her, 
shut out the sun. 

The green drooping branches and the 
gray-clustered tree-trunks had broken 
the piercing, uncompromising shaft of 
sunlight into a wavering, fickle thing, flit- 
tering between the shadows and coquet- 
ting with the breeze in the woodland 
path where Deborah Stebbins and John 
Williams were walking. The man 
looked up at the brilliant creature by his 
side half fearfully; she stood as tall as 
he, but more erect; she walked with as 
free a step, but more gracefully. 

“Thee is a strange maid, Deborah,” he 
was saying. 

She turned on him with a quick little 
smile that softened the flash of her 
black eyes. “Wherefore?” she demand- 
ed ;—a simple word, but the softness of 
her bell-like voice gave it fathomless 
meaning. 

“Why—” he stammered a little— 
“thee is so wise—thee can speak so 
wonderously in meeting—like a preach- 
eress—a great preacheress and yet after- 
wards thee can be as simple as any 
woman.” 

“Simple,” she threw back her head 
scornfully but twinkled at him, “simple 
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am I? So is Caleb Brown. 
sooth !” 

“Deborah, thee knows well what I 
would say. Why does thee twist my 
words about?” 

She shook her head obstinately. “Oh, 
I know well what thee is thinking—that 
I am bold.” 

“Deborah,” he seized her hand sud- 
denly, and she did not draw it away; she 
shrank ever so little from him and her 
dark lashes dropped over the sparkle of 
her eyes. “Thee knows what I think of 
thee. Thee knows that I love thee.” 

Then, as she did not speak, the charm 
of her silence loosened his tongue, and in 
a moment there were heard more pas- 
sionate words than her pretty Quaker 
ears had yet listened to and than had yet 
passed his sober Quaker lips. But when 
his arm would have been carried, in the 
heat of his eloquence, about her waist, 
she suddenly moved away from him, her 
figure stiff and unyielding, her eyes frank 
and grave. 

“No, no, John Williams,” she 
composedly, “not so fast. I should have 
told thee before. I am not sure. Me- 
thinks I care not for a lover—or a hus- 
band. * Perchance I will never marry, I 
will just be a preacheress.” Then sud- 
denly, as if discussing a turn in the road, 
she sat down on a fallen log by the path- 
way and looked up at him in calm con- 
sideration. “I know not yet which to be 
—a preacheress or just a simple woman.” 
She smiled softly at him as he stood 
there with the light on his face succeeded 
by a dull grayness; his arm still half- 
extended. 

He moistened his lips to speak, then 
became aware of that awkward protrud- 
ing arm; he dropped it as if touched by 
a red-hot iron. “Thee should have told 
me sooner,” he said in a hard tone. 
“Farewell, Deborah Stebbins,” and he 
turned away. 

But in a moment she was up and after 
him and stood beside him in the path, 
touching his arm. “Forgive me, John 
Williams. Thee is angry with me. I—I 
did not mean to hurt thee. I know not 
yet—some day—perchance.” 

A faint gleam crossed his face that 
might have been succeeded by the light 


Simple, for- 


said 
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of hope, had she not drawn back again. 
“Nay, what am I saying? I do not know. 
I should have to meditate and pray and— 
only—thee is not angry, John Williams, 
thee is not.” There was a little move- 
ment of the toe of her shoe, not quite a 
stamp of the foot; she nodded at him, 
her eyes compelled him though her lips 
smiled. 

He spoke half reluctantly. 
angry, Deborah.” 

“Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath,” she smiled on him again. “John,” 
she went on, and the tips of her long 
fingers touched his sleeve, “I will think 
on what thee has said.” She gave him 
a quick nod and turned back to seat her- 
self again on the log. But he stood look- 
ing steadily at her with a scrutiny which 
she bore as coolly as any court belle. At 
last, as he did not stir, she looked up. 
“Farewell, John Williams,” she said, and 
although he hesitated, opening and shut- 
ting his lips, yet he soon took his dis- 
missal and walked away down the path 
they had come together. 

When he had disappeared, the girl 
sprang to her feet, flung out her round, 
lithe arms, then with a quick glance over 
her shoulder ran lightly down the path. 
speeding like some woodland thing, a 
poem of movement with the long curving 
lines of her figure changing in her swift, 
easy course. 

In the joy of running, she looked 
neither to the right nor left until her 
graceful progress was brought to a stop 
by a violent collision with some one who 
had turned from a side path. 

“Egad, did I hurt you?” a voice cried 
and Deborah recoiled from a tall man in 
a scarlet uniform. 

She had made no sound when they met 
so abruptly, though the print of one of 
the buttons was on her cheek. Now she 
threw back her head, angry that she must 
look up to his height; her eyes flashed 
and there was an unmistakable stamp of 
her foot. 

“Why did thee not look where thee 
was running to? Are thine eyes so dull 
of seeing?” 

The man laughed: he had a handsome 
face with strong uncompromising lines. 
“Ho, and when one is hit by a catapult 
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is one to be blamed? *Twas you, fair 
mistress, whose handsome eyes were,— 
no, not dull of seeing, but—egad, you 
are hurt! Here, your lip is bleeding.” 
Whereupon he whipped out a handker- 
chief and made a step toward her as if to 
press the linen to her lip. 

But Deborah drew back and held out 
her own hand; he put the handkerchief 
in it and she held it to her lip. Over 
the white folds, her dark eyes danced at 
him, half-menacing, half-inviting. 

The man bent forward a little. “I am 
most sorry I hurt you,” he whispered. 

The handkerchief came down now. 
“T am not hurt, twas but a scratch. 
Thank thee.” She half turned away, but 
watching him from the corners of her 
eyes. 

He had removed his three cornered 
hat, and now he bowed low; then he 
touched to his lips the handkerchief, at 
the spot where lingered a tiny drop of 
blood, before he slipped it within his 
waistcoat. 

“The next time we meet, which I hope 
will be soon, I will bear all the hurt,” he 
said. 

“T hope it may be to the hurt of 
neither,” she returned quickly. 

He sighed and pressed his hand to his 
heart, just where the handkerchief lay 
hidden. “It had already been to my hurt, 
though the wound is not so plain as 
yours.” The tone was mocking, yet the 
blood danced in her veins as it had not 
to John William’s more serious protests. 

She laughed with her fine color deep 
ening. “Then my handkerchief cannot 
heal it.” As she spoke she waved a 
small, plain square of home-spun linen. 
He held out his hand to take it, but hers 
was behind her back in a moment. 

“Nay,” she said with a soft laugh. 
“If I understand thy folly, thee must 
understand mine.” 

“Mine is not folly,” he protested ; but 
she was moving slowly backwards with 
her gleaming eyes still on him. 

“Do not go,” he cried, “you shall be 
foolish or wise as you please, but let me 
walk with you.” 

But she held out her hand against his 
coming and he paused in his impetuous 
step forward. “Alas, no, the Friends 


would say a scarlet coat and drab gown 
went not well together. Indeed, I should 
preach thee a sermon on the bloody 
pastime of war.” 

“Yes, preach and I will listen.” 

“No, not to-night, ‘tis too late.” 

“T shall walk here often at sunset-time,” 
said the man looking hard at her. ‘And 
I shall pray for some good preacher to 
read me a sermon on my evil ways.” 

“T will tell Friend Ephraim.” 

“T want not Friend Ephraim.” He 
called after her. 

“Farewell, to thee,” 
clear as a vesper bell. 

“Good-bye,” he answered, standing in 
his place and watching the splendid 
figure in its simple gray move down the 
leafy aisle. The sun had set, there were 
no dancing yellow beams to flicker about 
her, only softening, mysterious shadows 
that matched her quiet gown. Suddenly 
the man stepped forward with a low- 
drawn whistle of surprise, for there on 
the ground lay a small square of linen. 
When he lifted his head after stooping 
to pick it up, the vision had disappeared 
between the green boughs. 

Deborah went down the path, out into 
the open and up the road to the Stebbins 
house. She entered the great keeping- 
room with a soft click of the door not 
opened since Patience closed it sometime 
ago. Patience was bestirring herself by 
the fireplace, but Deborah walked to the 
farthest window and seated herself in 
the rush-bottomed chair; she drew to- 
ward her the small table on which lay the 
Bible, opened it and began to read zeal- 
ously with bent head. 

Patience’s voicebrokeinon her reveries. 
She was peering around the settle placed 
at right angles to the fireplace. 
“Deborah !” 

“Yes.” Deborah did not lift her head 
or move the hand that shaded her eyes. 

“T wish thee would spin the wool that 
is waiting ; thee promised to finish it long 
since.” 

“Peace, Patience,” Deborah lifted her 
face now with a lofty look of rebuke. 
“Does thee not see that I am reading 
from the World ?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” answered Patience, 
“but does it not say somewhere there, 


her voice rang 
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‘To everything there is a season.’ ” 

“And a purpose to everything under 
heaven,” finished Deborah tranquilly. 

“How will thee look after thy hus- 
band’s house if thee is always reading 
the Book?” came the elder sister’s voice 
suddenly. 

“My husband!” Deborah lifted her 
head from the book with so slight a start 
that Patience had not seen it; she turned 
wide inquiring eyes on her sister. “Me- 
thinks I shall have no husband.” 

“No husband!” Patience laughed 
shortly. “I warrant thee will have a hus- 
band and that right soon.” 

“T know not why I should want a hus- 
band,” meditated Deborah aloud. “It 
means spinning and weaving and milking 
and brewing and children that are sick 
and fretful and a man whose will thee 
must obey.” Deborah gave a little 
shivering shrug. “Now Martha will 
doubtless have a husband, but I! No, 
Patience, I shall never have a husband.” 

Then with a queer little smile, “But if 
I do, Patience, thee shall live with me, 
and thee shall spin and weave and nurse 
the children. What could I do without 
thee, good useful Patience! Thee shall 
stay.with me till thee has a husband of 
thine own.” 

Patience colored at the prospect. She 
was small and bent with twisted features 
and sallow skin, and no lover had yet 
come her way. 

“Or, perchance, I shall have a husband 
who can give me many servants, and then 
thee shall live with me and order them 
about; Patience, thee will like that. Ah! 
some day I will do for thee, Patience, 
now I am useless—” 

“Oh, Deborah, thee is’ not useless,” 
Patience’s sharp voice protested. “Thee 
can speak most wonderously in meeting, 
better, much better than the ministers 
themselves. Methinks some day thee 
will be a minister thyself. All who hear 
thee remember it.” 

Deborah folded her long slim hands 
across the pages of the open book and 
leaned forward a little. “Yes, I can 
speak, I can always speak. I have the 
gift of tongues, but it profiteth me 
nothing.” She frowned and leaned back 
again discontentedly. 
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“No, Deborah,” cried Patience,” it is 
not so, it—” 

“IT will make it profit me,” cried 
Deborah rising suddenly and closing the 
book. “Patience, does thee never long 
to be some great person? To have thy 
name in high places, to have thy will law, 
to speak and know it is done? The 
Quaker cap on her. blue-black hair 
seemed almost to touch the low, heavy 
rafters as she walked forward with a 
quick step. 

“Why no!” said Patience, looking up 
in a slow wonder from the hearth where 
she was kneeling. “I want but enough 
to eat and the wherewithal to clothe me 
and that is all.” Then as Deborah stood 
looking down on her with a tolerant 
smile, Patience still stared into her eyes. 

“Thee has strange eyes, Deborah, I 
have never seen their like. They are so 
black, so black that I scarce see the 
middle.” 

“T like not strange eyes,” Deborah said 
stepping to the small mirror in its black 
frame on the opposite wall. 

“Oh, thine are wondrous, Deborah. 
Thee knows that already.” 

Then, while Deborah stood studying 
her handsome face in the glass, the outer 
door was suddenly flung open and 
Martha and Sarah Ward burst into the 
room. Sarah sank wearily into a chair; 
Martha panted against the door-frame 
with one hand at her side. 

“Tis the British, the British, they are 
coming this way. They have spared us 
this long that they may get the more in 
their forage. What can we do? They 
will come upon us! Thee knows what 
others have suffered.” It was Martha’s 
voice, she was almost crying. 

Deborah came to the doorway and laid 
her arm about Martha’s heaving should- 
ers. As they stood together a superficial 
observer would have cried out at the 
resemblance, albeit Martha was shorter 
and stouter in figure, thicker in feature 
and coarser in complexion. But the real 
difference was an inner rather than an 
outward one; Martha was buxomly 
pretty; Deborah loftily beautiful. 

“Be not fearful, Martha,” she said 
soothingly, as if to a child,- though 
Martha was a year older than she. 
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“We are peaceful people, they will not 
harm us.” Patience came to the front 
now, carrying still in her hand the long 
ladle with which she had been lately stir- 
ring. 

“They will not care, they will come 
here just the same. They will take our 
cows and horses and burn our houses and 
do what they like to us who are defence- 
less—oh, I know, I have heard!” 

“Friend Preserved Bennett is fright- 
ened and Caleb Brown is distracted with 
fear,” went on Sarah. 

“What does thee think, Deborah?” 
Martha turned her round face up to her 
sister’s. 

Deborah smiled mischievously, “Will 
not Reuben Bennett protect thee?” she 
asked. Martha colored and her full red 
lips pouted. “They will not harm us,” 
added Deborah calmly. 

“How does thee know, Deborah, how 
does thee know?” Martha twitched her 
shoulders beneath Deborah’s arm to 
bring her back to concrete facts. 

But Deborah did not answer, she was 
looking straight at Sarah. Her eyes big, 
black and compelling, were fixed on the 
girl’s soft, blue ones that stared up at 
them helplessly. Deborah’s dark, even 
brows contracted. Sarah’s eyes closed 
slowly, she moved her head from side to 
side and spoke in a weird, far-away 
voice : 

“The red coats are two miles away, 
they are coming hither. I see them plan- 
ning against us. But there is one, stand- 
ing in the road—in the wood—and one is 
stopping his way, it is a woman, she 
has—” 

“Sarah,” called Deborah’s _bell-like 
tones. 

A shiver passed over Sarah’s frame, 
her hands fell from her lap on each side, 
she lifted her head slowly and opened her 
soft eyes. They passed around the 
circle; at Martha with gaping mouth 
leaning against the door frame, at 
Patience with the ladle still in her hand 
peering at her, and then at Deborah 
standing quite erect and smiling on her. 

“Sarah,” cried Martha, the first to find 
words, “what was thee doing?” 

Sarah looked at Deborah and laughed 
softly, “Deborah put me to sleep.” 
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Deborah nodded and frowned but 
though Sarah stopped here, Patience had 
seen the signal. 

“What new foolishness is thee up to, 
Debby ?” she demanded. 

Sarah explained quickly. “’Tis not 
Deborah’s fault, she can make me dream 
dreams, she did one day when we were 
alone, and now she can do it when we 
want to know things. I—I go to sleep 
sO easy.” 

Then Deborah swept across the room 
to Sarah’s chair and suddenly kneeling 
beside her, put both arms about the 
slender maid. 

“Of all the people in the world, Sarah, 
thee does love me the most—and I thee,” 
she whispered this last in Sarah’s ear as 
she rubbed her smooth cheek against 
Sarah’s soft one. “Forgive me about 
John, I was silly.” 

“There is naught to forgive,” mur- 
mured Sarah. In Deborah’s embrace she 
looked like a small wild-rose beside a 
brilliant garden beauty. “What did I 
say but now?” 

“That the British were to come and 
should be turned away. I will turn 
them away.” She rose from her place 
beside Sarah. 

“T shall believe it the more when I hear 
they have left the neighborhood,” said 
Patience turning again to the stirring. 

Deborah straightened in the centre of 
the room. “Thee has little faith, 
Patience, but never fear, I will save 
thee.” She spoke like a tragedy queen 
delighting in her audience. 


CHAPTER II 
Favors RECEIVED AND GIVEN 


Late the next afternoon, while the rays 
of the sun were struggling to illuminate 
the woodland path, Deborah came walk- 
ing toward the far brightness. There 
was one sunbeam that lay across her eyes 
in such a way as to dazzle her vision and 
to make her great black orbs gleam red- 
dishly to the man who awaited her com- 
ing. Beneath her white neckerchief 
Deborah’s self-possessed heart beat fast 
and the color flamed to the band of hair 
against her forehead as she saw that 
somebody stood just beyond in her way. 
Then, as she came nearer, she recognized 
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John Williams, and the chill relaxation of 
disappointment gave her face the cold- 
ness of a marble statue. 

“Ah, John, is it thee?’ she asked 
quietly. 

“Yes, Deborah,” answered John. He 
stood humbly before her, and noted that 
the red gleam had died from her eyes. 
“T did hear that the British were about, 
indeed, I thought a moment since I saw 
a redcoat lurking in these very woods.” 

The hint of a curve caught the corner 
of Deborah’s large, perfect mouth. ‘That 
is indeed sad,” she sympathized gravely. 
“But John,” the smile was evident now, 
“T am not afraid of the red coats.” 

“That I know full well, Deborah, thee 
is afraid of naught. Innocence and 
modesty have no fear ; but the Britishers, 
I know have also no fear, neither of man 
nor woman nor God.” 

“Will thee walk back to the house with 
me, John?” she asked, stepping almost 
appealingly to his side and casting her 
great eyes up at him. He trembled with 
the joy of walking beside her as they 
turned away from the wood. 

“What should I do John, if I should 
see a red-coat,” she seemed almost fright- 
ened. 

“Indeed Deborah,” he returned, with 
that foolish desire of the best of us, not 
to fail when asked for advice, know we 
ever so little of the matter. “Thee must 
hurry home as fast as thee can.” He 
smiled down at her protectingly; there 
was something appealingly feminine 
about her now. 

“Should I run? 
for a maid to run?” 

“Alas, Deborah, I fear thy running 
would be of small use against a man’s 
fleet foot.” 

She had now cast a swift glance over 
her shoulder, then she looked up with a 
face dancing with mischief. “Let me 
see, John, let me try if I can run as fast 


Would it be seemly 


as thee. No one will see, let me practice 
for the Britisher. When I say, three, 
go r 


Perhaps he would have hesitated, but 
the silvery tones rang out, “One, two, 
three ;” and at the word “Go,” the soberly 
clad figure by his side darted down the 
path. If he were to keep her in sight he 
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must hurry after; but how fleet she was! 
He must hurry faster or she would be 
out of sight. The next he knew, he was 
speeding after her flying figure. But, 
although at the last, with a man’s deter- 
mination not to be outdone by a woman 
in such a contest, he had exerted himself 
to the utmost, yet he was several lengths 
behind when she drew herself up upon 
the edge of the lot and stood at the en- 
trance of the path, straight and demure 
with her hands folded across her kerchief 
in front. She was panting a little, but 
was not too breathless to speak. 

“Fie, John, I did not think I was so 
fleet of foot as thee.” Then as she saw 
a slight look of annoyance pass over his 
face, despite his efforts at a smile, she 
added charmingly, “Surely, now I need 
to fear no Britisher, for none can be 
swifter than thee.” 

He flushed with the sweetness of her 
praise; then laughed outright. “What a 
woman thee is, Deborah, shall I never 
know thee?” 

She shrugged her shoulders in that un- 
Quaker-like way she had. They had 
come to the road now, and were walking 
towards her home. 

“T know .not myself, John, and alas! 
my better acquaintance with myself 
makes me not love myself better.” 

“But the better I know thee, Deborah, 
the better I shall love thee. Deborah,” 
he moved a little nearer, ‘the spirit of 
the Lord moveth me to ask thee to be 
my wife. I have said much to thee 
already of it; Deborah, when will thee 
be my wife?” 

She stopped in the road and looked at 
him. ‘“Perchance thee does mistake the 
Spirit,” she said calmly. “I cannot say 
when I will be thy wife, John; I myself, 
have not meditated on the question; I 
have felt no call of the Spirit.” 

“Thee has had ample time to meditate. 
Give me thy answer now, Deborah Steb- 
bins.” 

Hisvoice had an angry, masterful note ; 
a light came into her eyes and her head 
went high. “Then John, methinks I shall 
never be thy wife.” She would have 
moved on, but he stood directly in her 
path. 

“Deborah,” he spoke solemnly; his 
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face was white, great beads stood on his 
forehead. “Think well, Deborah. Is 
this thy answer? Is this what thy eyes, 
and thy voice and thy hand meant, but 
yesterday—but—”’ 

She broke in upon him frowning and 
moving her head impatiently, but not 
without a certain appeal. “John,” she 
said softly, “thee cannot understand, but 
often I speak what has small meaning 
save what those spoken to, give it. I told 
thee I know not myself. To-day I think 
I will not marry any man; to-morrow I 
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know not how I shall feel.” 

“A great love is unchanging, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever,’ he said 
doggedly. 

“Farewell, John.” She turned toward 
the Stebbins’ house. He answered almost 
sullenly. ‘‘Farewell.” 

But when he turned away, she looked 
after him and he had gone a few paces 
down the road when she called in her 
mellifluous voice: “Fare thee well, John 
Williams.” The simple words held many 
meanings, and when the man could not 
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but turn his head, she waved to him with 
her slim, white hand. 

When he was out of sight, Deborah 
turned and went down the woodland 
path; there was no John Williams this 
time, but she had not gone far when the 
sight of a red-coat set her heart agoing, 
though not all with fear. 

The man came nearer and swept her a 
low bow. “Welcome, my fair Atalanta.” 


Deborah knew not at all what he 


meant, but concealed her ignorance skil- 
fully. “I am glad that I am welcome.” 

“And late—and I was early, but I had 
my reward. I saw you flying down the 
path as if the British army itself were 
after.” 

“And does thee think I should flee 
from the British army?” she smiled sud- 
denly. 

“Indeed I hope not, for they would 
surely pursue.” 

“Tf all the army is like to the one 
soldier I have met, surely I have no cause 
to fly.” 

He bowed low again. 

“Does thee know why I came here to- 
night?” Deborah was leaning against a 
gray tree-trunk ; with a gown of its color, 
she’ looked like a dryad. 

“To preach me a sermon on my sins?” 

“No.” She shook her head, while she 
slowly pared a leaf along its delicate 
veins, with her slender fingers. 

“To show mercy to the sinner ?” 

She crushed the leaf as she suddenly 
looked up at him. “To ask a favor from 
thee.” 

“A thousand, fair lady.” 

“Tis but one.” She still looked at him 
unsmilingly. “Will thee grant it?” 

“Even before it is asked.” 

She shook ‘her head. “Favors lightly 
granted are soon forgotten. I am not 
jesting. I pray thee to be grave.” 

“Even like Friend Ephraim.” 

“Perchance I am mistaken in thee,” 
she said with disappointment in her voice. 
“But I thought—” 

“You shall not be mistaken in me,” he 
said interrupting. 

She looked at him meditatively for a 
moment then went on: “The Friends 
hear that the British soldiers have moved 
nearer in their foraging expeditions and 
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they are most fearful lest they come still 
nearer and molest them. We, as thee 
knows, are people of peace and take no 
sides in this unholy rebellion. I have come 
to ask thee to keep the soldiers from 
coming nearer to us.” 

“But he who is not for the King must 
be against him.” He spoke quietly and 
soberly. “And I know well some 
Quakers are on the rebels’ side. 

“That may be true, there are unhappy 
divisions among us; but we are most of 
us people of peace and mostly women 
are in these farmhouses. They ask thy 
protection.” 

He bowed again. “But our men must 
live and how other than on the produce 
of the land?” 

“But I think if thee will restrain them 
in the due place and season, certain of 
the elders will gladly offer corn and grain 
for their sustenance. Will thee not keep 
them from our peaceful homes ?” 

“But how do you expect me to do this 
thing?” 

She looked into his eyes. “Because 
thee is one in authority. Oh, I know it 
by divers signs. Thee can do this if thee 
will.” 

“Tt is not so easy even to one in author- 
ity,” he said gravely, but flattered by her 
discernment. “It is not always possible 
to restrain men. There are some com- 
mands not easily obeyed.” 

She stiaightened herself suddenly, ‘her 
eyes flashed into his. “Thee an officer, 
canst speak so! Would I were a man, I 
would make them obey me. Is not that 
thy whole duty?” She stamped her foot. 
She stopped suddenly in her impetuous 
speech; he too, was frowning, and this 
time in real anger. 

“Thee is but mocking me,” her voice 
was softer, she smiled. “I know thee; 
that is but an excuse, thee is a determined 
man and thee does what thee will ; naught 
stands in the way of thy will—” 

“You are wise,” his tone was sarcastic, 
“beyond—” 

“The short time I have known thee,” 
she finished still smiling. “But this I 
know, that did thee wish to do this thing 
thee could. And so farewell,” and with 
a smile that shot to its mark, she turned 
to go. 
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He watched her as she walked slowly, 
very slowly, but proudly away, and at 
last he called after: “Stay, come back a 
moment. Despite my will and might, I 
am but one man and can do little; but 
what I can—” 

“Thee will,” she almost sprang back 
toward him with a little laugh in the 
words. Then quickly sobered. “I thank 
thee,” she said with solemn intonation. 
“The blessing of God will rest upon 
thee.” 

He colored with surprise at the grave 
words, it was like a benediction in a 
cathedral. “I will do what I can to keep 
the men away. No, do not go, give me 
as a reward for my favor, your company 
for a moment.” 

And so she waited, leaning again 
against the tree-trunk. 

After a moment he said, “Did I not see 
a gray-coat by your side not long since?” 

“Mayhap,” most unconcernedly, “I 
have many gray-coated friends.” 

“And but one red-coated ?” he finished, 
and her smile twinkled out at him. “May 
the one be worth the many.” 

“Perchance he will, if he can do my 
favor.” Then after a moment she looked 
at him gravely. “Thee does think—” 
then she paused, “that I came hither to 
see thee.” 

“No, alas, twas to ask a favor.” 

“Thee has answered,—perchance I 
would have said—” 

A significant little laugh finished the 
words and she began anew: 

“T must not come again.” 

“Oh, yes,” he looked into her eyes and 
smiled steadily, “you must come again, 
lest I forget what I am to do for you.” 
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“Then thee does the favor for pay- 
ment ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“°Tis a large payment, but I have paid 
all I can for to-night. I must go. Fare- 
well!” 

“May I not walk a pace with you?” 

“My drab-coated friends like not the 
red,” she smiled up at him as he stood 
beside her. He stepped back with a bow 
and she walked away. Again he called 
after her. 

‘“T found a handkerchief in the path 
last night.” 

She turned, looking down on the 
ground then up again quickly. “Per- 
haps, tis mine, let me see.” 

“T cannot get it, tis against my heart,” 
again he bowed low with his hand at his 
side. 

She wheeled about quickly, but these 
words came with ringing clearness over 
her shoulder. “’Tis doubtless Friend 
Ephraim’s, he carries a square most like 
a lady’s.” 

He laughed aloud at this, and the 
sound followed her along the path 
between the trees. 

But when she reached the edge of the 
woodland, she seated herself on a large 
stone there, and with her chin in her 
hand, looked for a long time at the west- 
ern sky. Now and then she smiled mis- 
chievously, surely not at the sunset which 
for all its glory always holds a sadness in 
its fading tints. She seemed not to hear 
the broken good-night of the birds, but 
when one rebellious baby-robin peeped 
out its last protest, she rose. 


(To be continued.) 











THE Two MeEmoriALs TO THEODORE PARKER, 
IN FLORENCE, ITALY 


By KENYON WEST 


HE announcement of a centenary 
edition of the works of Theodore 
Parker, is welcome news to 
every admirer of that strenuous 

New England thinker and reformer. 

Theodore Parker had something to say 
to the world—a* 
great message to 
deliver—and he said 
it earnestly, sincere- 
ly and most effec- 
tively. Therefore 
that which he left 
behind him in the 
form .of written 
work has permanent 
interest and value. 

At the mere men- 
tion of Theodore 
Parker’s name what 
memories of the 
strenuous days of 
New England Tran- 
cendentalism crowd 
the mind—memories 
of Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller, of 
Dana and Ripley, of 
the Channings, of 

‘Bronson Alcott, of 
many other dream- 
ers, fighters and re- 
formers, America 
will never see their like again. 

In Theodore Parker’s fight against 
what he called “superstition” his great 
battle-cry was fidelity to conscience. His 
chief strength lay in the stress he placed 
upon the testimony of that “inner light” 
as a test of the validity of truth. His 
dependence was always the essential laws 
of human reason. He might have estab- 
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OLD HEADSTONE IN PROTESTANT CEMETERY 
AT FLORENCE 


lished his points by dealing gentler blows. 
But the iconoclast has not always time 
to be gentle. If he stopped always to 


display fine and delicate tact the images 
wouldn’t be hurled in fragments from 
their pedestals. 


There was indeed much 
that was aggressive 
about Theodore 
Parker; but there 
was also another 
side to his nature 
which we _ cherish 
with peculiar affec- 
tion. The old con- 
troversies are for- 
gotten. The beauty 
and purity of his 
spirit are remem- 
bered. 

An old deacon in 
his church said that 
he wasn’t sure about 
some things Parker 
had said, but he was 
sure of him. “He 
preached the eternal 
verities and _ there 
was nothing the 
matter with his life. 

In speaking of 
some things which 

arker wrote, an- 
other friend said: “I 
never dreamed that great things in 
religion could be made so warm and 
pleasant, so tender and appealing to the 
heart and mind.” 

The mortal part of Theodore Parker 
does not rest in his native land, but in 
far-away beautiful Florence. 

Many travellers in their hurried flight 
through a city so demanding in its claims 
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as Florence, neglect the Protestant ceme- 
tery. But this quiet place set apart from 
the rushing, hurrying world can easily 
prove its right to claim a large share of 
its attention. 

In all Europe and America it would 
be difficult to find a cemetery of the same 
size in which rests all that is mortal of so 
many of the great ones of this world. 
And those great ones are chiefly English 
and Americans—men and women who 
were attracted irresistibly by the glow, 
the color, the perennial charm of Italy 


and tarried there till the dread Archer 
found them. Here rest Walter Savage 
Landor, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Hiram Powers, 
Richard Hildreth, Frances Trollope, 
Southwood Smith, Theodosia Trollope, 
Mrs. Holman Hunt, James Lorimer 
Graham, Thomas Jefferson Page and 
many others. Among these distinguished 
names is that of Theodore Parker. In 
truth if they had had their choice they 
could not have chosen a lovelier place in 
which to tarry for the last, long rest. 
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MONUMENT TO THEODORE PARKER IN THE PROTESTANT 
CEMETERY AT FLORENCE 


To this God’s Acre, as the Germans 
would call it can much more appropriate- 
ly be applied Shelley’s famous words 
about the cemetery at Rome: “It might 
make one in love with death to think that 
one should be buried in so sweet a place.” 

“T am ready to die, if need be,” wrote 
Theodore Parker in his Journal— 


“nothing to fear. Sorry to leave work, 
friends, wife, still concedo. To die will 
be no evil to me But I mean to live 
and not die. I laugh at the odds of nine 
toone. If that is all, I'll conquer. I have 
fought ninety-nine against one,—yes, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine against 
one, and conquered. Please God I will 
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again.” 

But the indomitable fighter came to 
his last battle. 

About a month before his death he 
wrote: “Above all things else I have 
sought to teach the true idea of man, of 
God, of religion with its truths, its duties 
and its joys. I never fought for myself, 
nor against a private foe, but I have gone 
into the battle of the nineteenth century 
and followed the flag of humanity. Now 
I am ready to die, though conscious that 
I leave half my work undone, and much 
grain lies in my fields waiting only for 
him that gathereth sheaves. I would 
rather lay my bones with my father’s and 
mother’s at Lexington, and think I may, 
but will not complain if earth or sea shall 
cover them up elsewhere.” 

But he finally gave up the hope of 
being buried at Lexington. A few hours 
before his death, the great iconoclast and 
reformer whispered: “There are two 
Theodore Parkers. One of them is dying 
in Florence, the other is planted in 
America.” 

If he could but have lived a few more 
years he would have seen the harvest that 
sprang from the seed he and others 
sowed with so much fervor and enthu- 
siasm and unselfish industry. He would 
have seen the abolition of slavery ;—the 
gradual diffusion of ideas of tolerance, of 
liberality of religious opinion, of broad 
ideas of brotherhood and charity. 

Over Theodore Parker’s grave in the 
Protestant cemetery at Florence are 
growing violets, roses and fleur-de-lis. 
The monument is not the one which was 
first placed to his memory. About fifteen 
or more years ago, it was found that the 
first monument was sadly out of repair, 
both England and America responded 
most liberally to the suggestion that there 
should be a new memorial. It is note- 
worthy that John Ruskin and Matthew 
Arnold had taken especial interest in the 
plan. 

The first monument was a plain, 
brown, upright slab with the simple in- 
scription : 
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SNAP-SHOT OF CEMETERY SHOWING 
PARKER MEMORIAL 


Theodore Parker, 

Born at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
United States of Americe, 
August 24, 1810. 

Died at Florence, May 10, 1860. 


A peculiarity about this inscription is 
that the Italian sculptor spelled America 
with an “e” instead of an “a.”’* 

The present monument to Theodore 
Parker is chaste and simple though it is 
more ornamental than the first one. 

At the top of the slab there is a fine 
medalion containing a relief portrait. 
Underneath are the significant words : 


Theodore Parker, 

The Great American Preacher, 
Born at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
United States of America, 
August 24, 1810. 

Died at Florence, Italy, 

May 10, 1860. 


His name is engraved in marble, his 
virtues in the hearts of those he helped to 
free from slavery and superstition. 

The earth of a foreign land is covering 
the dust of Theodore Parker, but his 
spirit lives in the grateful memory of his 
countrymen. 


*This reminds one of the mistake made by the American stone-cutter who on the memorial 
to Margaret Fuller in Mount Auburn changed the Italian name Ossoli into Ossili. 





DUNBAR’S FLIRTATION 


By CHARLES DREYFUSS 


NE Sunday afternoon, early in 

May, a stiff south wind was 

blowing directly into the bay, 

at Montevideo. Two young 
men, who knew that on account of the 
roughness of the water there could be 
no rowing that day, decided to go for a 
long walk and selected the Prado as their 
destination. They had not yet passed 
the Paso del Molino, and were com- 
menting on the fine autumn weather, 
when a girlish peal of laughter attracted 
their attention to a large, open carriage 
drawn by two handsome bay horses. On 
the back seat sat two girls, and they 
heard the taller exclaim, “Que raro los 
Ingleses!” (How peculiar are _ the 
Englishmen.) Yet she allowed her dark 
roguish eyes to rest on the younger man; 
and, as the carriage rolled on, he could 
see her still looking at him, silent and 
serious now. 

“That’s a mighty pretty girl,” he burst 
out assertively. 

“Yes,” and the other laughed before 
he continued, “and those black eyes have 
bewitched you.” Then he resumed, still 
amused, “She was laughing at us because 
we are walking. They can’t understand 
how anybody can walk so far when there 
are cars.” 

It was James Flint, the captain of the 
Rowing Club, who had just spoken. He 
was a tall, kind-hearted Scotchman, the 
senior of the other by some five years, 
and his immediate superior in the English 
bank where both were employed, he had 
taken him under his protection. Fred 
Dunbar was of average height and well 
proportioned, and as strong as the usual 
run of healthy young men of his age; 
and, as he had taken up with enthusiasm 
the sport of rowing, he proved a welcome 
acquisition to the brawny captain. But 
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Flint’s friendship for his junior was 
jokingly ascribed to the similarity in the 
color of their hair, which was of the 
same flaming hue of brown. It was 
remarked, too, that Dunbar closely pat- 
terned the curl of his mustache, when 
finally it began to grow, after the style 
affected by Flint. 

Flint and Dunbar had been speaking 
of Miguel Portela, the vice-captain of the 
Rowing Club, before their attention was 
distracted by the unusual number of 
turnouts that had passed them. So when 
Dunbar asked eagerly who was the girl, 
Flint looked at him quizzically for a mo- 
ment before he answered drily :-— 

“She is the eldest daughter of Dr. 
Munoz, one of the best known and most 
influential lawyers in the country. It is 
said that her mother wants to marry her 
to your friend Portela. By the way,” 
he added significantly, “the old lady 
doesn’t like Englishmen—and still less 
Americans!” 

Dunbar ignored the information and 
walked along absorbed in reflection. He 
knew that Portela viewed with disfavor 
his growing influence with the native 
members of the Club. In order to con- 
ciliate these, it had become the rule that 
the vice-captain should be a native, and 
the present incumbent was a handsome, 
black-haired giant of about Dunbar’s 
age. Because of his overbearing attitude 
after his election, he had soon become 
unpopular with the English members as 
well as with his own countrymen. On 
the other hand, Dunbar, because of his 
forbearance towards what the English- 
men considered the vagaries of the 
natives, had made many friends among 
them and had trained several into good 
oarsmen. 

Finally, Flint broke the silence by 
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remarking that it would soon be too cold 
for the native women to do much driving. 

“Yes,” replied Dunbar regaining his 
usual spirits, “and isn’t it funny to think 
of June and July as being winter. | 
can’t seem to get used to it.” 

The two young men laughed at the 
recollection of how hard it had been at 
first for one to believe that it was really 
Christmas or New Year, when one was 
sweltering. The manner in which they 
had been obliged to celebrate these holi- 
days brought them to the subject of the 
lack of social life in that country as con- 
trasted with what they had been ac- 
customed to at home. It was true that 
the English residents were more liberal 
in their viewS; but even they were 
obliged to conform themselves in a 
measure to the usages of the country. 
Dunbar was protesting at what he called 
the absurdity of not allowing a young 
man to walk in public with a girl, unless 
engaged to her, when they arrived at the 
long avenue of eucaliptus trees, tall and 
odorous, that led into the park. 

They walked in the direction of a 
stucco house, time-stained and unat- 
tractive, which was made to answer the 
purpose of a café and restaurant. Before 
it, was a gravelled terrace on which were 
a number of tables. The road passed to 
the left of the house, and there alighted 
all who came to the Prado in carriages. 
Near the other edge of the terrace, where 
it was bordered by a walk, the young men 
espied three Englishmen oftheir acquaint- 
anceseated at a small marble-topped table. 
They went ov«r and one of the English- 
men remarked, “We came early to get a 
good table as we wanted to see the pretty 
girls go by. Won't you sit down? There 
is plenty of room for all of us.” 

An alert waiter brought two more 
chairs, and the five young men crowded 
around the table. With the semi-tropical 
foliage as a background, it was indeed a 
picture of animation and ever changing 
color that offered itself to the eye, with 
scarcely a tone that did not harmonize in 
the bright sunlight. Dark-eyed, black- 
haired women and girls, wearing gay and 
for the most part becoming costumes, and 
all carrying fans, walked slowly past con- 
versing in high-pitched voices. A group 


of three elegantly dressed young girls, of 
about the same age, approached chatting 
vivaciously. Their attractiveness was 
enhanced by the fresh breeze, which 
tinged their full, young cheeks a rich 
shade of pink. In the graceful, erect 
figure and almost perfect oval features 
of the one in the middle, Dunbar recog- 
nized the girl who had laughed at him. 
Her delicate complexion flushed to a 
deeper hue as she saw him sitting there, 
his eyes riveted on her face. After she 
had passed, he paid little attention to the 
conversation of his friends; but, silent, 
holding his hat in his hand, he sat hoping 
that she would come again. He had 
almost given her up when, suddenly, he 
felt his heart give a bound. For this time 
she deliberately sought him out with her 
dark, lustrous eyes, and, as she ap- 
proached, rested them unwaveringly, yet 
without boldness, on his. 

One of the Englishmen, who had seen 
it all, cried out gaily, “Dunbar, you lucky 
old dog! that girl is trying to get up a 
dragoneo with you.” 

“Yes,” growled Flint, who, too, had 
observed, “she has taken a fancy to his 
light hair and mustache, and his blue 
eyes. But he had better look out or the 
old dragon her mother will be after him 
if he tries to ‘dragonear,’ as you call it, 
her daughter.” 

“Jealous, by Jove!” ejaculated the 
Englishman. “Come now, Flint, you’re 
blue-eyed too, and she didn’t offer to flirt 
with you,” he continued banteringly. 

Flint passed over the remark and 
replied with dignity, “Well, if he wants to 
flirt, he had better choose somebody else. 
There are plenty here who will be only 
too glad of the opportunity.” 

“Oh, get out, Flint!” Dunbar now 
broke in. “Can’t a fellow flirt a little 
with a pretty girl without your carrying 
on so about it?” he asked laughingly. 

“T’ve no objections to your flirting, 
though I don’t see any sense in it myself,” 
Flint answered. “But do be careful with 
that girl,” he admonished, “for her family 
is one of the swellest here. Besides, she 
doesn’t generally throw her eyes around 
as most of them do here, and I’m aston- 
ished that she should have paid any atten- 
tion to you.” 
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“All right, Flint, don’t be alarmed,” 
another of the Englishmen now said. 
“He’s only a novelty to her anyway, and 
she probably won’t remember him the 
next time she sees him. Besides, they 
say Portela is going to marry her.” 

They then fell to discussing Portela. 
He was the only son of a wealthy Spanish 
merchant established in Montevideo. The 
father, a coarse, ignorant man, had 
refused to allow his son to study for a 
profession—as was the fashion among 
the wealthy there—but instead had taken 
him into his business. The boy had been 
reared in idleness and had begun early to 
live dissolutely. All agreed that it was 
too bad that the girl’s mother should want 
to throw her away virtually, on a roué 
like Portela. For it was no secret that 
the Senora de Munoz would condescend 
to lay aside her prejudice against foreign- 
ers in general, and especially her opposi- 
tion to the sons of natives or foreigners 
who engaged in business, in favor of the 
rich young man. 

But it was getting late and the crowd 
was beginning to thin. The five young 
men decided to return together in the 
horse car, and they walked across the 
terrace towards the path that led from it 
to the road, which they would have to 
cross. They beheld the Munoz equipage 
ready to start, and Portela, his back to 
them, standing alongside listening respect- 
fully to the Senora de Munoz. The 
daughters were evidently impatient to 
get away and the eyes of the elder rested 
anywhere but on her suitor. One of the 
Englishmen commented on the situation 
and laughed. The girl, attracted by the 
sound, lifted her eyes and met those of 
Dunbar. Again she flushed and again 
did not look displeased; and Flint, ever 
watchful, began to fear that after all 
Dunbar might be more than a “novelty” 
to her. 

Dunbar was now twenty-one years old. 
His manly appearance and good man- 
ners, consequent of his careful early 
training, won him a position in the Mon- 
tevideo branch of an English bank when, 
three years before, the manager visited 
New York. Owing principally to the 
rapidity with which he mastered the 
Spanish language he had been advanced 


a little faster than a number of the older 
men in the bank. This had occasioned a 
certain amount of jealousy; but, as it 
was conceded that his promotion was 
merited, the current of feeling, on the 
whole, ran in his favor. 

A few weeks after the visit to the 
Prado, Dunbar was ordered to Buenos 
Aires, where he remained all winter. 
He returned to Montevideo early in 
November. The Sunday forenoon fol- 
lowing his arrival, he was walking up 
the Calle Ituzaingo, where it faces the 
plaza, as the worshippers were pouring 
out of the church of the Matriz. Sud- 
denly he found himself face to face with 
two young ladies. As he quickly stepped 
aside to give them the wall, he noticed 
that one of them said something to the 
other which caused her to look at him, 
not unkindly he thought, and he felt sure 
that she had recognized him. She had 
grown a little taller, it seemed to him, 
and her figure, without losing its girlish 
slimness, had developed the fuller, more 
mature lines of the woman. She had 
become more beautiful, undoubtedly; 
and her eyes, as they flashed on his only 
for a moment, disclosed to him poten- 
tialities so great, that with an exquisite 
sensation of pain there sprung into his 
heart a greater yearning for her. 

In an instant all his brave resolutions 
were gone. Now that he had seen her 
again, the fight he had made against the 
rising passion in his heart proved of no 
avail. All of Flint’s warning against the 
folly of allowing his feelings to gain the 
ascendency, was now set aside. He re- 
membered Flint’s pointing out how cir- 
cumscribed by racial prejudice and nar- 
row conventionalities was the girl. He 
was but a young clerk in a bank and a 
foreigner; and how was he to become 
acquainted with the daughter of a 
woman ‘who moved only in the most ex- 
clusive native circles. Granting even 
that the girl had taken a fancy to him, 
was it likely that she should do a thing 
practically unheard of among the better 
class in her country and hold out against 


the wishes of her mother? Dunbar had 


applied for the temporary vacancy in the 
Buenos Aires branch of the bank, hoping 
that the absence of several months would 
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cure him of what Flint termed his silly 
infatuation for a pair of black eyes. But 
his heart now told him there could be 
only one cure; and he decided to enlist 
the assistance of a native friend in the 
furtherance of the plan that began to 
take definite shape in his mind. 

Alfredo Villanueva had given up his 
idle pastimes, owing chiefly to Dunbar’s 
influence, and had become an enthusiastic 
oarsman. His sister, Adela, and Isabella 
Munoz were intimate friends, he told 
Dunbar, and had asked many questions 
about the. Americano. As Adela often 
visited her friend and stood on the bal- 
cony with her, Villanueva suggested to 
Dunbar that they walk past Isabela’s 
home, on the opposite side of the narrow 
street. After several repetitions, Dun- 
bar was gratified in that the girl respond- 
ed to his salutation. He then ventured 
to go by alone and, though he was thus 
debarred from lifting his hat to her, she 
smiled so sweetly and so encouragingly 
it seemed to him, before she darted into 
the house, that he did not notice Portela, 
who was approaching from the opposite 
direction, until he had nearly run into 
him. Villanueva further advised Dun- 
bar to join the Club Uruguay. He also 
procured for him an invitation to the 
masked ball to be given by the club dur- 
ing Carnival. 

The night of the ball came at last. 
Dunbar, hoping for he knew not what, 
arrived early and stood watching the 
novel scene. The men were in evening 
dress, unmasked. In general the women 
wore masks and were attired in all sorts 
of fanciful costumes. Many spoke to 
him in shrill, disguised voices as they 
passed him; some poked fun at him 
good-naturedly ; two or three murmured 
terms of endearment, and one of the 
latter when he did not respond called 
him Ingles bobo (Stupid Englishman). 

Interested and amused, he joined a 
group of American naval officers. They 
commented on the case of a woman 
heavily masked who had walked alone, 
and discouraged all attempts at gallantry, 
until a well known man, high in Govern- 
ment circles, had confidently approached 
her. As one of the officers was laugh- 
ingly alluding to the eagerness with 


which she had grasped the arm that was 
offered her, Dunbar noticed that three 
female forms of about the same height, 
exquisitely gowned alike in pale blue and 
wearing dainty satin masks of the same 
shade, approached them arm in arm. 

One of them detached her arm from 
her companion’s, and quickly slipped it 
into that of Dunbar. His emotion, as 
he gazed into the eyes that gleamed at 
him through the mask in an answering 
flash of recognition, was such that for 
the moment he could not stir and his 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of 
his mouth. But the girl gently pressed 
his arm, and he, understanding,—and 
with the officers looking after him en- 
viously—drew her away. Her bosom 
rose and fell with agitation, and he could 
hear her breath come quickly with ex- 
citement. Realizing finally that he must 
calm her, he made an effort to speak and, 
in a voice that sounded strange to his own 
ears, uttered some words to reassure 
her. 

“Oh, Senor, what have I done!’ she ex- 
claimed in a tone which clearly denoted 
that her courage had failed her. 

She pressed her hand to her heart as 
if to still its tumult; and her distress had 
the effect of recalling his self-control. 
She must have felt the sudden tension of 
the muscles of his arm, for, before he 
could say anything more to her, she 
spoke again. 

“Senor, you must not think me bold to 
have come to you in this manner,” she 
resumed in a voice full of gentle dignity, 
“you appear to be a Caballero, and I feel 
certain will not give me cause to believe 
that I have been imprudent in entrusting 
myself to one who is but a stranger to 
me.” 

He listened to the soft tones of her 
voice rather than to the words, and won- 
dered whether it could be true—whether 
it was not all a dream, that she was really 
speaking to him. But she had stopped 
and seemed waiting for his reply. This 
broke the spell; and he hastened to say, 
“Senorita, you can trust to my honor.” 

The simplicity with which he uttered 
these words must have impressed her; 
for, after a searching glance into his eyes 


as if for further conviction of his in- 
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tegrity, she spoke to him in a voice in 
which he recognized with gladness a 
return of her composure. With a vivac- 
ity all the more charming because of the 
modesty with which it was accompanied, 
she told him how she had been able to 
come to him. 

“My mother is dancing this quadrille 
with Portela,” she went on to say. “He 
was forced to ask Adelita Villanueva for 
the next dance, and she promised it to 
him although she detests him. And— 
if you care to—you may dance it with 
me.” 

Hardly above a whisper were the last 
words, but to Dunbar they sounded like 
heavenly music. He now understood the 
little plot and started to thank her fer- 
vently. She made a sign to stop him; 
and he unconsciously struck a respectful 
attitude, waiting silently for what she 
had to say to him. When she spoke 
again, all trace of hesitation had vanished 
from her soft, full voice. 

“You must take me back to my friends. 
As soon as this quadrille is over, come 
to the last window in the main room fac- 
ing the plaza. I shall be there with my 
mother. Advance confidently and ask 
me to dance.” 

They walked back slowly, and he 
thought that she clung a little more 
closely to his arm. He remarked on the 
throng that was present and its brilliancy. 
There were many foreign uniforms and 
he pointed out the different naval officers 
to her. Those two with the red facing 
to their dress coats were Spaniards, 
grave and silent as they walked together ; 
the one in the uniform covered with gold 
braid, who passed just then chatting gaily 
with the woman in a white mask, was an 
Argentine; that group joking and laugh- 
ing was composed of American and 
British officers. 

She had listened in silence; but sud- 
denly she interrupted him to whisper, 
“Will you come for me?” 

“Senorita!” he began; but she had 
deftly slipped her arm from his. A 
second later he saw her gliding away 
with her two companions. 

When he found himself before her 
again it seemed to him that hours, during 
which his mind had been a blank save for 


the vision of a lovely form whose little 
feet encased in blue dancing slippers had 
occasionally peeped from beneath the 
folds of a blue skirt,—that hours without 
number had elapsed since she had left 
him. She pretended not to notice his 
approach; but when he requested the 
honor of the next dance with her, she 
quickly jumped up, and turning to her 
amazed mother said in a careless tone 
that she was going to dance with the 
Americano to see what it was like. As 
he led her away to the soft strains of a 
Waldteuffel. walse, one arm. encircling 
her waist, and her little white-gloved 
hand resting in his, he felt as if he were 
dancing on air. He did not speak, and 
was seemingly content with the enjoy- 
ment of the moment; but presently she 
asked him to promenade with her as she 
wished to talk with him. 

She asked him many questions about 
his country. She had often heard about 
New York, she told him, of its being a 
huge city with high houses and very 
noisy. She would prefer Paris, she 
thought. Her mother did not like 
Americans for they had a bad name and 
were very grasping. He started to 
defend his countrymen, and she retorted 
playfully that she did not believe there 
was one good American. 

“Why, just look at what you did to 
poor Portela,” she continued in the same 
tone, “he says that you are responsible 
for his defeat at the last election of the 
Club de Regatas.” 

“T plead guilty,” he answered laugh- 
ingly. “It was I nominated Villanueva ; 
but all your countrymen voted for him.” 

“Yes, Senor,” she rejoined more kind- 
ly, “Alfredo told us all about it. My 
mother was very angry, but my father 
said you were right. You know he does 
not like Portela.” 

This was said very simply, yet it 
caused Dunbar to give a start and to 
look intently at the girl. Her mask 
effectually concealed her features, and, 
as she looked straight in front of her, he 
was obliged to remain in ignorance for 
the time being of what she had wished 
to convey by the words; for he was cer- 
tain that she had not spoken them idly. 
He felt emboldened, however, to broach 
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the subject of the grand ball that was to 
be given next winter by the Club whose 
guests they now were. 

“It will be different then,” he said, 
“for you will not be masked.” And by 
sudden inspiration he added eagerly, 
“But you will allow Villanueva to in- 
troduce me to you,” and remained 
breathless awaiting her answer. 

She appeared to be thinking. Sud- 
denly she made a curtsy, then laughed 
merrily as she said, “Yes, Senor Fred- 
erico Dunbar must be presented to 
Senorita Isabela Munoz,” and she bowed 
in mock gravity. Then she resumed 
more seriously, “But what would my 
mother say!” 

He too had started to laugh. Yet, her 
last words brought to him a realization 
of how difficult was her position; thus, 
when he spoke again, there was a note of 
wistfulness in his voice. “I will not at- 
tend that ball, Senorita,” he said, “if 
my doing so shall compromise you in the 
least. If on the other hand you can see 
no reason why I should stay away, I will 
come. To see you, even though I could 
not speak to you, would be ample for 
me.” 

She listened pensively it seemed to 
him. Presently she replied, and every 
word came distinctly as she slowly said, 
“Senor, I desire that you come to the 
ball.” 

“Oh, Senorita!’ he cried, his face 
beaming with joy, “how good you are; 
how happy you have made me!” He 
hesitated, then resumed, “May I ask you 
to listen to something I wish to say to 
you ?” 

She nodded in assent. He tried to 
look into her eyes but again she gazed 
straight before her. ‘“Senorita—” he 
began, and stopped. Still she said 
nothing. But he knew he must speak to 
her now; and, in a voice made firmer by 
sudden resolve, he broached the subiect 
that for weeks had been uppermost in his 
mind. 

“T love you, Senorita.” He spoke 
quickly in a low voice that vibrated as it 
responded more acutelv to the passion 
which urged him on. “T have loved vou 
since the first time I saw you, that Sun- 
day when you laughed at me. They told 


me that you were promised to Portela, 
and I tried hard at first to conquer the 
great desire of my heart. But my efforts 
were futile. Senorita, I know that you 
do not love him. Oh, tell me—promise me 
that you will not let them force you into 
a union so contrary to your inclinations, 
so little in accord with what you deserve. 
I know that I, also, am unworthy of you 
—but I have no right to speak to you like 
this—” 

She had raised her hand; and he 
stopped short, alarmed at his own 
presumption. She began to speak, but in 
a voice so low and sad that he feared his 
words had distressed her. 

“T pray you, Senor, do not tell me any 
more, or you will make me very un- 
happy.” Yet, at her next words, the tone 
of depression gradually melted from her 
young voice and left an accent of dreamy 
tenderness. “You have spoken like an 
honorable man, Senor; but you must say 
no more—now. I may listen to you, 
perhaps, when I meet you here again 
next winter. And yet, I do not know—” 

She spoke these last words musingly, 
as if she looked into the future and was 
puzzled by what she saw there. She 
finished with a sigh so low yet so linger- 
ing, that it seemed to him as if a gentle 
breath of summer air fluttered fitfully in 
a garden of fragrant blossoms. Her 
eyes were turned to his, and he looked 
into them trying to fathom her soul. 
Unconscious at first that her visage was 
concealed, he showed how keen was his 
disappointment as, gradually, he realized 
that her face was covered. His eyes 
must have told her of their great longing, 
for presently she announced to him that 
after the next dance she and her friends 
would unmask. 

“And if you wish to,” she added arch- 
ly, “you may bow to us if you happen to 
pass where we are seated.” 

She interrupted his protestations of 
delight to warn him to be circumspect. 
“See, there is my mother,” she added, 
“and seated with her is Portela. They 
will be very angry because I have been 
away so long.” 

“T am so sorry—” he began; but she 
interposed again to say, “My father is 
there also.” 








He remembered her previous reference 
to her father. But there was no time for 
conjecture, for she whispered directly, 
“Take me to where he is seated.” 

As she took the chair from which her 
father had arisen, Dunbar gravely 
thanked her. He then bowed to Dr. 
Munoz, who, smiling pleasantly, ex- 
pressed in a few words his appreciation 
of the courtesy shown to his daughter. 
The Senora, however, merely stared at 
him. And Portela, after having looked 
scrutinizingly at the girl, scowled and 
churlishly enough returned his nod. 
Then, after a last glance at Isabela, Dun- 
bar started to walk away. Opportunely, 
however, Villanueva emerged from the 
crowd and, taking him by the arm, led 
him to where Dr. Munoz was standing 
and introduced him. He shook Dunbar 
warmly by the hand and turned laughing- 
ly to his daughter. 

“Well, Isabela,” he said in a kindly 
bantering tone, “now that the gentleman 
knows who you are, why not take off 
your mask, and let him see what you look 
like. Ah, you are afraid!” and he 
laughed again. 

For she had shaken her head. Dtnbar 
implored with his eyes; but she had 
promised her two friends not to unmask 
until they did, she explained. She held 
out her hand to him, nevertheless; and, 
as ever so gently she returned his pres- 
sure, he could see the little ears that 
peeped from the shelter of entrancingly 
wayward ringlets, turn from a delicious 
pink to a rich, deep shade of red. Next 
he was presented to the Senora de 
Munoz. She bowed coldly, and imme- 
diately resumed her conversation with 
Portela. 

Dr. Munoz now asked Dunbar to ac- 
company him to the smoking room. As 
they walked away, Dunbar looked back 
and saw Villanueva go off with the girl; 
and Portela turn to the Senora and 
gesticulate excitedly. And later, when 
she was ready to go to her carriage, 
Isabella, now unmasked and_ looking 
more radiantly beautiful than ever to 
him, accepted Dunbar’s escort, and left 
Portela standing, looking after them, his 
black mustache fairly bristling with his 
indignation. 
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The principal topic of gossip for the 
next few weeks was Dunbar’s flirtation 
with Isabela Munoz. That she had gone 
too far and had decidedly compromised 
herself, was the consensus of opinion. 
Few, however, believed that Dunbar 
would dare go any farther; and even 
these had no doubt that, in the end, the 
girl would fail to hold cut against the 
wishes of her mother. Thus matters 
stood when, one afternoon several weeks 
after the ball, Portela appeared at the 
boat house. This was the first time he 
had come since the election of Villanueva 
as vice-captain. 

His absence had at first caused Flint 
some anxiety, for he wanted him to row 
in the four-oared race against Buenos 
Aires; but Villanueva, though a year 
younger and lighter in weight, had 
proved a satisfactory substitute. Flint 
and his crew had just lowered their shell 
into the water, and Dunbar had already 
taken his place in the bow. Portela came 
down to the float and called Flint aside; 
and, after a few minutes conversation, 
went away again without noticing any of 
the other men. 

Villanueva, the irrepressible, turned to 
Dunbar and grinned, then he shouted, 
“Ché, Portela, what is the price of 
porotos (beans) to-day?” A roar of 
laughter from all present greeted this 
sally, for it was known that Portela was 
very sensitive on the score of his father’s 
business. Flint chuckled, too; but he 
made a sign as if entreating silence. 

“Old Stick-in-the-mud there (Flint 
had a way of nicknaming the natives) 
wants to stroke one of the eights in the 
regatta,” he said as he got into the boat, 
“and we mustn’t frighten him away.” 

“That’s right, Flint,” Dunbar respond- 
ed, “he will just come in handy for that 
other eight.” 

That evening, however, when he and 
other members of the club met in the rear 
room of the Almacen (grocery and liquor 
shop) in which they usually congregated, 
Dunbar began to wonder why Portela 
should be so anxious to row in the eight- 
oared race. And the next day, after 
Flint, who had had another interview 
with Portela, told them how the crews 
were to be made up, he spoke to Vil- 
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lanueva, with whom he was walking, of 
his misgivings. 

“T wonder what he’s up to now,” he 
said musingly. 

“He probably wants to compadrear,” 
(colloquial for show off), Villanueva re- 
plied. 

A few evenings later, as the two young 
men were again walking up the Calle 18 
de Julio, Villanueva curtly announced to 
Dunbar that he had some bad news for 
him. The other gave a start and looked 
enquiringly at his friend. 

“Adelita told me after dinner that she 
had seen Isabela this afternoon. It seems 
that Portela is now allowed to call on 
her.” 

This as Dunbar knew was almost 
tantamount to an engagement. He was 
silent for a moment, then he asked 
huskily, “Has she accepted him?” 

“By no means,” the other answered, 
“and she says that rather than marry him 
she will enter a convent.” 

“But,” faltered Dunbar, “can she not 
appeal to her father?” 

“She has. He promised to speak to 
her mother; but just now he is so con- 
cerned about that threatened revolution, 
that his whole mind is given to politics.” 

“And I presume the Senora is taking 
full advantage of this circumstance.” 

“Exactly!” rejoined Villanueva. “She 
has Isabela all to herself, since the doctor 
passes most of his time at the Govern- 
ment House. Adelita says that Isabela, 
who is her father’s favorite, is doing all 
she can to delay matters. If she can only 
get him to act, she feels certain he will 
not allow a man she does not want to be 
forced upon her.” 

“Yes, but before he realizes what has 
taken place, the vieja (old lady) will have 
pestered Isabela into becoming engaged 
to Portela,” Dunbar said bitterly. 

“That shows how well you know 
Isabela!” his companion exclaimed. 
Then he resumed impatiently, “Isabela, 
unless she should change her mind of her 
own accord, is not going to be married to 
Portela.” After a pause he continued 
more slowly, “Adelita thinks, if it comes 
to the worst, she will take matters into 
her own hands and trust to her father’s 
magnanimity. You know, with us, a girl 
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can compromise herself very easily.” 

Dunbar did not at once realize the 
significance of the last words. He said 
hasta manana to Villanueva, and slowly 
walked to his home. He pondered over 
what he had heard, and concluded there 
must be some bearing in Portela’s evident 
anxiety to win the race to his courtship 
of Isabela. Flint had told them that 
Portela at first had refused to take in his 
crew any of the men who were to row in 
the international race, and finally had 
consented to accept one only, even after 
it had been pointed out to him how unfair 
it would be for seven fresh men to be in 
one of the boats against five in the other. 

Dunbar’s thoughts were still occupied 
with the same question one afternoon 
that he stood in the doorway of a cigar 
shop on Calle Ituzaingo. He felt sure 
that the girl would not allow Portela’s 
success with her to depend on the issue 
of the race. Just as he had come to this 
conclusion he lifted his eyes and saw her 
coming up the street. As she returned 
his salutation, she smiled in a manner so 
reassuring that a feeling of renewed hope 
fluttered in his breast. Yet, a few after- 
noons later, when she went by without 
apparently noticing him, his dejection 
was almost alleviated by the thought that 
at last it was all over. After she had 
passed, he recalled that something soft 
had struck his hand while he was gazing 
at her. Looking down, he saw a flower 
lying at his feet; and this raised his 
spirits a little. But the recollection that 
she had not appeared in the least down- 
cast, in fact had been chatting blithely 
with her friend, made him bitter again, 
and he began to feel resentful that she 
should have noticed him at all. 

At this juncture the natural buoyancy 
of his disposition served him well; for it 
brought to his mind a realization of how 
unjust were his inferences, even in the 
face of the constant rumors that Portela 
was her accepted suitor. Fortunately for 
him, too, his thoughts were busy with the 
coming regatta. His flirtation at the 
masked ball was almost forgotten; and, 
to those who were not among his few 
intimates, he showed no sign of the per- 
turbation to which his mind was being 
subjected. As for Flint, he was so full 
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of the preparations for the regatta, that 
he had set aside all thoughts of Dunbar 
except as the bow oar who was to form 
part of his crew in the four and again in 
the eight. 

The day of the regatta dawned bright 
and clear. The members of the club were 
in high spirits, for what little wind there 
was promised not to interfere with their 
sport. One of the largest of the river 
steamers, the “Eolo,” which had been 
provided for the entertainment of their 
guests, was anchored opposite a 
Uruguayan gunboat, and the finishing 
line was to be between the two. Both 
vessels were crowded with spectators that 
comprised the best of the native society 
and the British Colony. Many ladies 
graced the occasion with their presence, 
and their gay and attractive costumes 
gave a flash of color that lent a peculiar 
charm to the scene. 

The international race had been rowed, 
and won by the Montevideans after a 
hard struggle. After several minor races 
had intervened, the great event of the 
day was to take place. It was to be the 
first race in eight-oared shells that had 
ever been rowed on the River Plate. 
Although the two crews were made up 
entirely of members of the club, and each 
was composed of natives and foreigners 
in about equal proportions, there was 
manifested a keen spirit of rivalry, which 
had been communicated to the spectators. 

At last two boats appeared in the dis- 
tance looking like giant spiders. On they 
came abreast, the oars glistening in the 
sunlight at every stroke. The red flag 
now pulled ahead a little and seemed to 
be gaining steadily. But suddenly the 
blue flag caught up with it, then passed it 
and shot out well in advance. The blue 
continued to gain; and, before it had 
crossed the finishing line at least two 
lengths ahead of the other, there arose 
a tremendous shout of “Bravo, bravo 


Flint!’ Portela seeing himself hope- 
lessly beaten must have given orders to 
his coxswain to steer him alongside the 
“Eolo,” for he did not keep on his course. 
Flint had turned and was leisurely row- 
ing back, when there were cries for him 
to come alongside also. His men being 
eager for a closer view of the flashing 
eyes that were disposed to look on them 
with approval, he decided to row over 
and take a position astern of Portela. 

As the shell rose and fell with the sur- 
face of the water, Dunbar turned and 
saw Portela gazing up with a look of 
confident expectation on his face. He 
immediately glanced in the same direction 
and saw Isabela. Next to her stood her 
mother speaking to her earnestly and 
pressing a flower into her hand. To Dun- 
bar the suspense of the moment became 
agonizing, for he knew that if she threw 
the flower to Portela she would publicly 
acknowledge that she had accepted him, 
in the eyes of all. 

“What’s the matter, bow, are you 
asleep?” suddenly crashed on his ears. 

He mechanically put his oar in the 
water, but missed the stroke and 
splashed. “Oh, if she will only not throw 
it!” he repeated to himself; when “Time 
there, bow,” greeted his senses. 

He paid no attention for she was look- 
ing at him now, despairingly he thought. 
Her face was very pale and her lips were 
set. All else faded from his sight; and 
his mind ceased to act save for the one 
thought, the one desire, that a little longer 
respite be granted him. Suddenly his 
heart gave a great thump and stood still. 
She had thrown the flower. Villanueva, 
who had turned to see what was the mat- 
ter, quickly passed a word to Flint. And 
as the rest of the crew backed water, 
Dunbar, who had cried out with joy, put 
out his hand to grasp the symbol of her 
love, white and pure, which came flutter- 
ing towards him. 
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OLp CRANFORD 


By LOUISE 


S I have a pleasing confidence in 
A my ability to meet emergencies, 
and, in fact, consider a certain 
amount of uncertainty highly 
desirable, it was as a matter of form 
merely, that I stopped at the general 
station and made in- 
quiries about Knuts- 7 
ford. e 

“Knutsford, Knuts- 
ford?” repeated the 
thoughtful official, 
“ves, there is such a 
place, isn’t there? 
But it is not a holi- 
day place, Miss, is 
it?” 

“No,” I agreed, 
“but I wish to go 
there and see the 
place.” 

“It is some other 
place you have in 
mind, isn’t it?” de- 
clared the railway 
man. I assured him 
that it was not. 

“Yes, Miss, than- 
kyou, at the book- 
ing office of the 
Cheshire Line, they 
will give you in- 
formation, won’t 
they, about trains to 
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has a right to expect facts, and so I will 
not pretend to know how many quarters 
the Cathedral chimed before I dropped 
upon a bench at the Northgate Station. 
As I look back upon the extraordinary 
length of that Bobby’s legs, I feel certain 
he gave me the dis- 
tance to the best of 
his judgment and 
experience, but I 
have made a mem- 
ory note to here- 
after select a short, 


stout officer for 
questions of dis- 
tance. 


When I had taken 
the edge off of my 
fatigue and my tem- 
per, I interviewed 
the ticket clerk, who 
informed me_ that 
there were trains to 
Knutsford on that 
line. It was twenty- 
four miles to Knuts- 
ford. No, he did not 
know whether there 
were any hotels or 
inns there; if there 
was an Angel Hotel 
there once, it was 
probably there now 
(a perfectly safe 








Knutsford?.... But 
there is nothing 
there!” 

On leaving the station, I applied to an 
extremely tall and trim officer, who gave 
me exact directions how to reach the said 
booking office, some seven or eight 
minutes’ walk distant. Now, I am very 
careful, always, not to make any hap- 
hazard statements, when I feel that one 


BAS-RELIEF OF Mrs. GASKELL ON MEMORIAL 
Tower, KNUTSFORD 


supposition concern- 
ing any village inn), 
“butthe safest thing, 
Ma’am, would be to write the station- 
master and wait for a reply if you think 
of stopping over night there; that would 
be the safest, wouldn’t it?” 

I said I would consider the station- 
master. 


“Than-kyou,” said he. And I made 
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my way to the platform stationer. 

“Have you any book or guide to 
Knutsford?” I inquired. 

“No mem,” said the stationer, with the 
pitying smile one naturally bestows upon 
“foreigners” who ask absurd questions. 

“Do you know anything about Knuts- 
ford,” I persisted, “do you know any- 
thing of interest there?” 

“Oh yes, mem,’—the man positively 
glowed with brilliancy,—“Oh yes, mem, 
the County Jail is at Knutsford....” I 
fled before the coming “than-kyou.” 


= 
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Yet the only disturbing thought about 
this pilgrimage had been set at rest. I 
had feared that there would be so great a 
company of pilgrims, I should not be able 
to linger at the Vicarage, the scene of 
poor Peter’s last prank, to wander along 
Darkness Lane in the reminiscent spirit 
of an evening with Mrs. Forrester, nor 
to stray about the “Smaller Hearth” 
where tradition has it the child Elizabeth 
often took refuge under the gorse bushes 
to hide her tears of loneliness. 

It was with mind given over to this in- 
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termingling of fact and fiction that I had 
looked forward, so intently, to visiting, 
not Knutsford for itself, but that I might 
find the heart of Cranford. 

In that Story-land, distinction, like 
comparison, is odious; all is alike real; 
story-teller and story-people alike lived 
and still live: “Life in a County Town” 
was created from life itself, not mir- 
rored, and Cranford lovers bestow their 
interest, if not their affection, impartially 
upon the rector’s. daughters, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Lady Glenmire and Captain Brown. 


“ res 
Sad, 





However, let that be as it may be, as I 
started out to say, I was quite convinced 
by this time, that any indulgence in sen- 
timent on my part, would not be curtailed 
by the press of an unsympathetic throng. 

Knutsford—and I write the name 
with regret that not only the County, but 
the little village itself, has become in- 
different to its origin, and allowed the 
distinguishing mark of its antiquity to be 
dropped in the banishment of the initial 
letter from pronounciation. 

Fifty years after the death of King 
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Canute, the village is mentioned in 
Domesday, as Cunetes-ford, a name 
probably bestowed when Canute and his 
army marched through Cheshire ;— 
Knutsford lies on either side and above 
the railway which runs through the val- 
ley. At the left are most inviting 
meadows, hills and woods, while to the 
right are the two village streets—Bottom 
and Top—King and Princess Streets 
respectively. 

With the Angel Hotel in mind I take 
my way between the old-time houses and 





polished royal bed with its hangings still 
royal, though aged by more than three- 
quarters of a century. And, O Desecra- 
tion! a pair of very large-size dusty 
boots were plainly visible beneath the 
counterpane. 

After my restful lunch, a neat little 
maid took me to the Assembly Rooms, 
although somewhat haltingly as I would 
stop here and there to admire the oak- 
staircase, settles and paneled wainscoting 
which lend such a distinguished air to 
the entrance hall, and then the many 


HUMBUG COTTAGE, LoYT Woops, KNUTSFORD 


swinging signs of Princess Street, but 
before I reach the Angel I recall that it 
was at the George where the Assemblies 
were held, where Sig. Brunoni enter- 
tained, and pleasantest of all, where Mr. 
Peter put an end to the Hoggins-Jamie- 
son feud for ever; and thereupon I 
decided to lunch at the Royal George, 
“royal” because Queen Victoria, when a 
mere Princess, once visited there. In- 
deed, she passed the night there. I know 
the very number of the room and I sat in 
the window seat and viewed the much 


carved cabinets, chests and hautboys, 
with their display of old plate and china, 
claimed attention. 

The Ballroom, the little maid regretted 
it very much, but the Ballroom was not 
looking very smart. A wedding party 
had made merry there but the night be- 
fore, and rugs and cushions had been 
taken out, to clear away the confetti 
which still lay in drifts about the floor. 
What think you the Cranford ladies 
would have said of such doings? 

The Assembly Rooms have long since 
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lost the dilapidated appearance of Sig. 
Brunoni’s day and are dainty and gay in 
white and gold with crimson hangings. 

Leaving the George, I took my way up 
the Courtyard to the Top, for the George, 
you remember, was “only twenty yards 
distant” from the house in which the 
small dining-room-parlor once served as 
Miss Matty’s Tea-shop. It is still quite 
proper and genteel looking, despite the 
fact that one must now study “cabalistic 
inscriptions” on odoriferous phials for 
these have displaced tea-chest and can- 
isters. 

There I listened to tales of old Knuts- 
ford while a hostler at the George made 
ready a trap that I might see the pleas- 
ant ways and places, for Cranford coun- 
try has beautiful walks and drives, an- 
cient cottages and stately halls. 

But the stately halls, while adding 
breadth and depth are distinctly in the 
framing and not in the picture of Cran- 
ford and I had no mind to meddle with 
them. 

The delicate humor of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
reference to the gentry’s place in Cran- 
ford life, is too perfect to be marred by 
an alien word: “The Cranford people 
respected themselves too much and were 
too grateful to the aristocracy, who were 
so kind as to live near the town, ever to 
disgrace their bringing up by being dis- 
honest or immoral.” 

I should judge the old town has not 
changed much; it certainly gives the im- 
pression that it thinks very well of itself. 
The late King, when Prince of Wales, 
patronized the May festivities and now, 
once a year, people flock from all parts to 
attend the “Royal” May Festival, the 
finest May-day observance in all England. 
Many a relic of “Cranford” is cherished 
by the May-day Committee, of which, not 
the least is the Sedan chair. 

As there are almost no occupations 
open to the inhabitants, it would seem as 
if there must still be much “elegant 
economy” practiced among the gentlefolk. 

One trait presented itself so conspicu- 
ously that I decided it was a character- 
istic of the town. Each shop-keeper at- 
tends strictly to his own business and has 
no knowledge of his neighbour’s, indeed 
I think he is mostly oblivious that he has 


neighbours. If the article you require is 
in his stock, he feels it his duty to allow 
you to purchase; if it is not, the matter 
is at an end, so far as he is concerned. He 
is not indifferent, he is simply ignorant as 
to whether there is any other shop in the 
place where there is a possibility even of 
purchasing that article; and I can testify 
that after some half-dozen futile trips 
from Top to Bottom—from Bottom to 
Top, only to find the shop next door rich 
in the thing sought for, requires much 
Cranford gentility to refrain from some 
expression of feeling in the presence of 
tradespeople. It has one saving grace, at 
least, it has not acquired the Chester 
“than-kyou” so provocative of less happy 
words in times of adversity. 

But while I have been searching the 
shops the trap has been waiting at the 
George. The driver, if chary of words 
and not of over-exuberant temperament, 
knows the beauties of this neighbourhood 
and we drive here and there, over heath 
and through dingle; beside the glistening 
mere and then winding through woody 
lanes or beneath avenues of stately oaks 
and beech trees, now and again stumbling 
upon a cottage, half concealed by its over- 
hanging eaves of thatch, so placid in 
exterior that the building date of three or 
four centuries ago makes no impression, 
it may as well have been finished at the 
creation. 

Nothing need be prettier on this soft 
hazy afternoon in June than the green 
and flowery prospect through which our 
road leads to Mobberly. This is the home 
of the Holland family, Mrs. Gaskell’s an- 
cestors; and also of the Autrobus 
family from whom came the honored 
mother of our poet of Stoke-Poges. 
Somewhat further on the road slips 
down into a shallow green basin, where 
for two centuries and more a forge has 
stood and just beyond an old mill, over- 
hung by majestic trees; leaving the trap 
I am quite content to sit here at the foot 
of the flagged path that leads up to 
“Wordley.” Here, at Wordley, Mr. 
Holbrook lived, you will remember; but 
Mr. Holbrook, poor imprudent man, 
went to Paris for a fortnight’s visit. No 
one, who has made acquaintance with 
that true gentleman and lover, but as- 
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Miss Mattie’s TEA SHOP, CRANFORD 


suredly feels with Miss Pole, “Paris has 
much to answer for, if it killed Cousin 
Thomas.” 

But before Mr. Holbrook was known 
in the Sandlebridge house, it was the 
maiden home of Mrs. Gaskell’s mother. 
The author of Cranford never lived here, 
for Elizabeth Stevenson was born in 
Chelsea, and losing her mother when 
only a few weeks old, was sent to her 
mother’s sister at ‘“Heathside,”’ Knuts- 
ford. where she lived until, at fifteen, 
she went away to school at Stratford-on- 


Avon. In 1832 Miss Stevenson was mar- 
ried in the Parish Church at Knutsford 
to the Rev. William Gaskell, the minister 
of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, and 
thereafter made her home in that city. 

Miss Gaskell still lives in the old 
homestead in Plymouth Grove, where 
her mother wrote the most of her stories 
and where she entertained Carlyle, Char- 
lotte Bronté and many literary friends 
of that day. 

Yet throughout her life, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
intimate connection with Knutsford was 
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Ms 


never broken and in death she rests 
in the graveyard of the old Brook Street 
Chapel. This ancient Chapel was erected 
in 1688 and in location and architecture, 
if the latter word may be applied to such 
a modest structure, suggests that it did 
not care to be conspicuous as a house of 
worship in those troublous days of 
religious differences. The Chapel was 
not licensed to solemnize marriages until 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which accounts for the marriage of 
the daughter of a dissenting minister to 
a Unitarian divine, taking place in the 
parish church. 

Resting in the pleasant gardens at 
Sandlebridge, my mind goes far afield, 
reverting, unbidden, to the interesting, 
the lovable, the amusing characters 
which the gifted daughter of this house 
has introduced to us. I hardly note these 
flitting fancies until Miss Galindo comes 
to mind with the delightfully frank 
opinion on Dissenters, which Miss Gas- 
kell, with gentle satire, gives her the op- 
portunity to repeat: “ ‘A Babtist baker!’ 
I exclaimed. I had never seen a Dis- 
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senter to my knowledge; but, having 
always heard them spoken of with hor- 
ror, I looked upon them almost as 
rhinoceroses. I wanted to see a live Dis- 
senter, I believe, and yet I wished it were 
over. I was almost surprised when I 
heard that any of them were engaged in 
such peaceful occupations as baking.” I 
should be quite certain that Miss Galindo 
was a native of Cranford, but for the 
improbability that one village could ever 
have brought forth both Miss Jenkins 
and Lady Ludlow’s friend. 

Into this pleasant retrospect there will 
obtrude a thought of that one disfigura- 
tion, but alas, an insurmountable dis- 
figuration, which has destroyed the sym- 
metry of old-world Knutsford. A 
Memorial Tower erected to the author 
of “Cranford” rises far above the roofs 
and is conspicuous from every point. 
Within the tower or under its shelter is 
a café, a bar-room and a garage. Any- 
thing more incongruous to honor the 
memory of that gentlebred and modest 
lady can hardly be imagined. Neither 
the inscription upon the walls, not even 
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the really fine medallion by D’Orsi can 
make this combination of sentiment and 
utility a fitting memorial to the artist 
who drew so admirably from heart and 
brain the ladies of Cranford, with whom 
ostentation was always vulgar. 

The slanting shadows of the setting 
sun told us some time ago that we had 
spent the day and now the soft, sweet 
notes of songbirds, the distant lowing of 
the cattle, bid us goodnight, as we turn 
back to Knutsford. 
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And once again we find that the calm 
atmosphere of immutability within the 
George is quite reassuring and no 
questioning nor doubt disturbs my en- 
joyment of the well-served dinner. By 
ten o’clock, the accepted Cranford time, 
I have closed my eyes on aged bed-posts, 
chest and dresser (even upon Miss 
Jenkins, who will flit in and out in her 
helmet hat) and I hear only the creak- 
ing silence which falls when all a county 
town is fast asleep. 
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A PRACTICAL JOKE 


By ROLAND W. FLETCHER 


Y cousin Lew Wilkins and I 
M sat sweltering on the veranda 

one hot afternoon last June, 

too languid to move or speak; 
the humidity of the atmosphere was in- 
tense and the thermometer registered 
eighty-nine degrees in the shade. As we 
listlessly whiled away the time, Lew in 
a hammock and I in a cane chair, supper- 
time approached, heralded by the blow- 
ing of whistles, and the homeward tramp 
of street laborers, among whom were a 
number of Italians, chattering loudly and 
incessantly in their mother-tongue, as 
they passed. 

My cousin closed his eyes, and remain- 
ed as in a trance for a moment, and then 
abruptly ejaculated, “By George! Do 
you know what that reminds me of?” 

“No, what?” I asked, nonchalantly. 

“Why,” he replied, “the excited gib- 
berish of those Italians, reminds me of 
an adventure I had on the island of 
Santo Domingo. When I closed my eyes 
a moment ago, it seemed as if I had been 
transplanted to that very same island 
amid chattering throngs of Spaniards. 
Would you like to hear the story?” 

“Well,” I replied doubtfully, “but see 
to it, that it is a good one.” 

“All right,” resumed Lew, “I agree to 
the condition.” 

“About seven years ago, after serving 
as a boatswain’s mate on board S.S. 
Minia, the British cable-ship having 
charge of the Canadian side of the 
Trans-Atlantic cable, I received as you 
probably know, first officer’s papers, 
which hold good on any vessel in the 
British merchant marine, excepting, of 
course, a first-class passenger steamer. 

“Well, my first voyage in the capacity 
of first mate, was accomplished on the 
barkentine Coral Leaf, which hailed 
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from St. John, N. B., with a cargo of 
deal, bound for the Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad. Having discharged our cargo we 
set sail for Santo Domingo, there to load 
sugar for New York, or if not, to await 
further orders. We anchored off Santo 
Domingo city, and put the captain ashore 
to receive special instructions from our 
agent there. This done, we weighed 
anchor, and sailed for Macoris about 
forty miles away, and, as the island is in 
the trade winds, we had a hard beat up 
the coast, with a heavy sea, and a head 
wind. As soon as we hove in sight, a 
tug left the harbor, if it deserves to be 
called harbor, and ere long a pompous 
colored gentleman climbed our rope lad- 
der and demanded, in Spanish, to see the 
captain. Our visitor presented a comical 
appearance, though he bore the dis- 
tinguished title of revenue officer of the 
port, and jealously guarded the interests 
of Macoris, by making it his duty to see 
that no goods were smuggled therein. 
This dusky officer was of splendid 
physique and was decked out in white 
duck, with a sword and revolver in his 
belt. He was well known as Rinaldo to 
some of the crew who had previously 
visited Macoris and was the innocent ob- 
ject of their cruel jokes. 

“After loading the sugar, which took 
two days, one of the sailors became en- 
gaged in an argument with Rinaldo, by 
indicating that the revenue officer was a 
fool. Rinaldo stood -with his back to 
the taffrail, and in a great rage drew his 
sword. The seaman in_ self-defense 
struck him, and over he went with a yell. 
I was in the cabin at the time, but rushed 
on deck ordering the boat to be lowered, 
and ere long Rinaldo, very crestfallen 
indeed, was safe on board. He was very 
grateful to me, and before long I had 
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reason to appreciate his gratitude. 

“The next day I decided to have my 
hair cut as it had not been touched since 
we left St. John and having no Domingan 
money, I asked Captain W to lend me 
an amount sufficient to have both a shave 
and a hair cut, and he tendered me a 
piece about the size of an American or 
Canadian quarter. Although I knew 
only three or four words of Spanish, I 
had confidence in my ability to make 
myself understood. 

“Accordingly, I left the vessel and pro- 
ceeded along the flat, crooked streets, 
with their two-story white-washed affairs, 
until the harbor and shipping had 
entirely disappeared from view. All 
about me jostling and pushing were 
street venders chattering in Spanish, half 
naked negro boys, and greasy, foul 
smelling men, with huge knives in their 
belts. The street singers screeched forth 
songs to the accompaniment of guitars 
and begged for money. 

“Finally, I sauntered into a small shop 
situated in an alley, which boasted two 
wooden barber chairs, and by means of 
sundry motions and gestures, I acquaint- 
ed the proprietor with my desire. He 
was a little man with a big moustache, 
and he rattled off a lot of Spanish only 
one word of which I understood, and 
that was Americano. From this, I judged 
that he took me for an American ere I 
uttered a word of English, although I am 
a Canadian by birth. However, he gave 
me a good clean shave, and a neat hair 
cut, and as I took my hat to leave I 
tendered him the coin which Captain 
W. had given me, and _ without 
another thought of it, moved away. To 
my astonishment an expression of an- 
noyance crept over his face and mutter- 
ing in Spanish he stepped in my way. 
From his gestures and the scowl on his 
face, I gathered that he wanted more 
money. A thought dawned on me; 
could this be one of Captain W. ’s 
jokes? Impossible; surely the captain, 
however much he loved a practical joke, 
would not suffer his mate to be in danger 
in a strange city. 

“With determination, I turned to the 
barber and with quiet gestures explained 
that he possessed all my money. I then 
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moved to the door, but again the little 
fellow barred my exit, and again I ex- 
plained, quietly, but he stolidly main- 
tained his position. I was now angry, 
and determined to try a new method. I 
explained by gesture that all my money 
was in a vessel down at the harbor, and 
that, with his permission, I would go and 
return with a sufficient sum. Either he 
would not, or could not understand, for 
he placed himself before the door with 
an open razor. 

“T now decided to use force, and with 
a feint knocked the razor from his hand, 
and threw him by sheer strength to one 
side. By that time the men who had 
been lounging in the shop obstructed my 
passage, each with a drawn knife. 
Seizing a chair, I whirled it above my 
head, and threshing about with it, like a 
flail, I bowled over my opponents, and 
ran up the alley to the street. 

“With loud yells and curses in 
Spanish, the barber with his retainers 
and a few street gamins pursued me at 
full speed, and as we emerged from the 
alley on to the main street others entered 
into the pursuit. 

“T have been an athlete in my day, but 
I never could run. Well, fear lent wings 
to my flight, and I confess that I was 
not a little scared when I heard the snarl- 
ing of the angry mob close at my heels. 
In spite of the fact that I fairly flew 
through the air, the intervening space 
between the foremost of the mob, which 
now numbered hundreds, and myself, 
rapidly diminished. In the excitement 
of the moment I had quite forgotten the 
road to the shipping, and was fleeing 
in the opposite direction. Knowing the 
vicious ferocity of the Latin races, I had 
not a shadow of a doubt but that my 
time had come, but I doggedly plunged 
on. A negro stepped in my way; we 
grappled, and in desperation I tripped 
him up, and evaded the clutch of another 
by a swift uppercut. 

“Little more than a dozen yard now 
lay between the crowd and myself, and 
I muttered a prayer for assistance, but 
seemingly to no avail. Turning a corner 
sharply, I knocked over a fruit vender, 
sending his wares all over the thorough- 
fare, and then hurdled over some small 
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children who were in my way. At last 
I began to out-distance the pursuers, who 
were tumbling all over each other in an 
effort to capture me, and turning abrupt- 
ly up a side street, | made for the house 
on my right. This last had an open 
casement about seven feet from the 
ground, and with a spring I caught the 
railing which encircled it, hastily drew 
myself up, and entered a vacant apart- 
ment. . 

“I was just in the nick of time, for I 
had scarcely disappeared from’ view, 
when the angry mob raced around the 
corner, and after a moment’s considera- 
tion, began a hurried search for my 
hiding-place. Hearing voices in the next 
room, I hid myself behind a heavy por- 
tiere and waited, with throbbing heart. 
I was not a moment too soon, for scarce- 
ly had I concealed myself, when a tall 
man, I suppose he was a Spaniard, en- 
tered with a young girl, who was play- 
ing a guitar. The man approached the 
balcony, and looked askance at the mob, 
which was busily searching for me, and 
then shouted a few words with an im- 
perious sweep of his arm. He must 
have been a person of great influence, 
for the yells and screams of the mob im- 
mediately subsided to a low grumble. 

“The girl ceased playing and ap- 
proached the spot where I was in hiding, 
and for a moment it seemed as if I must 
be discovered, for I was sure that she 
could hear the thumping of my heart. I 
stood as rigid as a statue,and my patience 
was rewarded by the couple leaving the 
room. 

“Knowing that now was my only 
chance of escape, I crept forth from my 
place of concealment and proceeded 
stealthily to the door, on all fours. Peer- 
ing carefully about, I noted a pair of 
stairs at my left, and no one being visible 
I went up these, three steps at a time, 
with a faint glow of hope in my heart. 
But I was doomed to disappointment, for 
I had scarce emerged upon the flat roof 
before a yell of triumph sounded, at 
close quarters, and a big negro came 
rushing at me. I avoided his charge and 


then pitched into him, and we swayed 
back and forth, now at the edge of the 
roof, and now by the stairs. 


In some 
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way we lost our footing and tumbled 
over and over down the stairs, punching 
and kicking. I reached the foot of the 
stairs ahead of the negro, leaped down 
another staircase, and emerged upon the 
street. I then found to my dismay, that 
my ankle had been severely twisted in 
the scrimmage, and that I was unable to 
go on. 

“Seeing at once,that further flight was 
useless I determined to defend myself 
for a time, at least, and taking the only 
weapon I had, a _ twenty-two calibre 
revolver, in my right hand, I placed 
myself with my back to the wall of the 
house. 

“With a loud shout the crowd gathered 
in front of me; I can’t describe how I 
felt, nor can I describe how ugly and 
menacing the crowd appeared, but I can 
tell you that I never was so scared before 
nor since. 

“They were certainly an ugly mob; 
negroes, Domingans, Spaniards, and the 
class of watermen one generally finds in 
the West Indies. They kept up a con- 
tinual shouting and screaming, as if 
making suggestions to one another, and 
once in a while in the hubbub I could 
make out the sound of a Spanish oath. 

“But despite their bravado they were 
all cowards, for the sight of my revolver 
seemed to awe them. From their anim- 
ated gestures and voices I gathered that 
those in the rear were taunting and urg- 
ing’ their compatriots in the foreground, 
while the latter desperately attempted to 
retire beyond the range of my gun, and 
in so doing trod upon the toes of their 
friends directly in the rear, thus causing 
much confusion and squabbling. 

“There I was, with the perspiration 
streaming down my face, holding a 
vicious mob at bay with a small revolver ; 
an unpleasant situation, you will agree. 

“My little gun kept them about ten 
feet away, and I was foolishly yelling at 
them. all the while, in English. 

“ “Keep back,’ I cried in a tense voice, 
‘keep back you cowards. Can any one 
here speak English?’ And when no one 
responded I gave a loud shout of ‘Help, 
help!’ But no response came. 

“In a few moments, the boldest of the 
moh, began to edge toward me, probably 
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suspecting that my weapon was really 
not loaded, but I soon dispelled that idea 
by firing over their heads, and at their 
feet. 

“The next minute something touched 
my neck, and I don’t remember exactly 
what happened. But I do recollect that 
somehow I lost my revolver; that the 
mob was stabbing at me, and that I fell 
over choked to insensibility by a rope 
around my neck. 

“When I.came to my senses, I found 
that I was lying in a gutter surrounded 
by a dense throng, who were arguing 
over my fate. There was a painful cut 
on my right cheek, the scar is there yet, 
and my clothes were torn and mud 
bedraggled. 

“IT made an effort to rise but was 
pushed down again by the excited bar- 
ber, who sat upon my stomach to ensure 
my safe keeping. There was a move- 
ment in the crowd and in a moment two 
men clad immaculately in white duck, 
and armed with a sword and revolver 
apiece forced their way to my side. I 
recognized these men as government 
officials, and I never was so glad to see 
two men, as I was to see them, for I 
thought surely that the mob meant to 
kill me, and I don’t think I was far 
wrong, either. 

“The mob was quiet and sullen now, 
for I was out of their power, and in the 
clutches of the law. The little barber 
was jabbering excitedly, no doubt stating 
his side of the affair, while I sat up rue- 
fully rubbing my injured ankle. 

The soldiers or policemen, I don’t 
know which, hauled me to my feet with- 
out ceremony, and pushed me through 
the crowd, and down the street. 

“The mob now broke up, save for a 
few street urchins who followed us, 
hooting and yelling all the while. Al- 
though I was greatly relieved to be out 
of the power of the mob, I was by no 
means at my ease, for I well knew that 
I might have to remain two or three 
weeks in jail before having a trial, if I 
did not notify Captain W—— or the 
British consul. 

“I kept my eyes open for some one 
who would take a message but no one 
appeared. At length I said, ‘Do you 


speak English?’ but they could not, and 
I saw that it would be impossible to ex- 
plain my case to them. The officers spoke 
frequently to each other and I heard 
several times, the word Americano, 
spoken. 

“We arrived in short order at the one- 
story stone structure, called the prison, 
into which I was discourteously thrust, 
with many protests. I was led down a 
pair of stairs along a stone corridor and 
finally shoved into a cell. 

“When the lock had clicked behind me, 
I surveyed my surroundings with an air 
of interest, despite the fact that I was a 
prisoner. The room was about ten feet 
square, seven feet high, and with a small 
grated opening just below the ceiling; 
directly beneath the window was a stone 
bench covered with straw, upon which 
reclined the only occupant of the cell 
besides myself, an old negro, who was 
scrutinizing me with great interest. 

“My personal appearance must have 
been prepossessing ; my coat and trousers 
were torn and mud stained; my hat was 
gone and my face was covered with 
sweat and blood. 

“My first thought was of the joke 
played upon me by thoughtless Captain 
W. ; I was, as they say, neck full of 
profanity, and in my bitter indignation, I 
thought of a dozen ways in which I 
could get square with the captain. I 
resolved to spoil his untarnished reputa- 
tion as a gentleman; I would report his 
conduct to the Minister of Marine, and 
proclaim him unfit to hold his position. 

“T glanced about the cell; the very 
thought of remaining there overnight, let 
alone two or three weeks, was repugnant. 
But what could I do? The Coral Leaf 
sailed the next day, and I reasoned, in my 
anger, that if the captain could play such 
a cruel joke, he probably would clear 
Macoris and leave me to my fate. I was 
a little unjust to the captain I will allow, 
for I had always been one of his chosen 
friends. 

“IT found that the old negro could 
speak a little English and questioned him 
concerning when and where I would 
have my trial. He replied that every 
week the prisoners were taken under 
heavy guard to Santo Domingo City, the 
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capital, there to be tried, and that he 
was expecting a guard to appear at the 
cell door, to take us, any minute. 

“T paced back and forth uneasily, and 
then sprang upon the bench and peered 
through the grated opening which faced 
a wide alley. 

“T had scarcely taken my position, 
when I beheld a tall negro in white duck 
come swinging up the street, and as he 
came nearer I recognized him to be 
Rinaldo, the revenue officer whose life I 
had saved the day before. As he passed 
an arm’s length from me, I called his 
name. He peered through the bars, and 
saw who I was, and then I explained by 
gesture what I wanted done. I tore a 
page from my notebook, and scribbled 
enough upon it to make Captain W. 
understand that I was in prison as a 
result of his joke, and needed his imme- 
diate assistance. 

“A half an hour elapsed before I 
heard a commotion on the floor above, 
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and in a few seconds a key rattled in the 
lock, and the door swung open. In 
strode Captain W——, with anxious mien, 
followed by one of the soldiers, evidently 
an officer, if gold lace amounts to any- 
thing. 

“Without a word Captain W—— held 
out his hand toward me, and instantly I 
thought better of my resolution, never 
to forgive him, and gave him a hearty 
hand shake. I then explained the case to 
him, fully, and he speaking in fluent 
Spanish, informed the officer how the 
unfortunate incident occurred. 

“The official was very gracious, and 
escorted us to the barber’s where a suffi- 
cient sum was expended. The barber 
said “Muchos gracios,” in such a leering 
tone that I felt like kicking him for the 
trouble he had caused me. 

“Well, the captain apologized so 
profusely that it was impossible to have 
any ill-feeling about it. He said he had 
learned his lesson, and I believe he had.” 





REAL TROUBLES 
By GERTRUDE H. McGIFFERT 


Your eyes are masked to-day— 
The skies are gray, 
Winds cry among the solitary trees, 
The dying embers sadden me to tears, 
A barrel-organ stirs old memories 
Of other years. 
The dull belated sunset seems a part 
Of my defeated heart, 
My tattered chair, my faded tapestries, 
My broken clock, ah so— 


I know 


If you had kissed me all the world were gay 


To-day! 
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By ALFRED WARREN DONOVAN 


President of Boston Boot and Shoe Club, Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade 


' ," Y HEN shrewd Darius Cobb and 
canny Thomas Hunt began 
the manufacture of shoes in 
old Abington in 1800 they 
established the supremacy of New Eng- 
land as the center, the heart and home, of 
the shoe and leather industry. Her 
supremacy has never been questioned 
since that day despite the vigorous efforts 
of our Western friends, who with in- 
domitable courage have sought to win for 
the West our birth-right. Easier would 
be the transfer of the pyramid Cheops, 
from Egypt to Boston Common, or the 
Tower of London to the Harvard 
stadium. Why? Simple enough. Ask 
the New England tanner for instance if 
it is not true that it is impossible to obtain 
the same results in other sections of the 
country as they do here. It may be the 
water of our New England hills. The 
workers on the leather say it is, but 
possibly science has a more impressive 
reason for it. Call it the spirit of Darius 
Cobb, Tom Hunt and their prototypes, 
which has insidiously saturated our at- 
mosphere with shoe-making fever and 
there you will have it. Shoe men know 
that New England always was and al- 
ways must be the leader and aside 
from excellence of product, three cen- 
turies of Yankee workmanship and 
genius, they will tell you that it is some- 
thing else that makes New England 
superior. It is psychological and cannot 
be reduced to exact terms of expression 
and it is perfectly understood in the trade 
that the leadership could not go else- 
where and be maintained. 


Why is it that shoe workers from a 
distant section, who have been failures in 
their previous environment, come to New 
England and become successful, skillful 
and highly paid workmen? Why is it 
that a shoe manufacturer who has been 
unsuccessful in foreign fields can come 
here and be successful? Give the reason 
and you have the cause of our superior- 
ity. “It’s in the air of New England to 
make good shoes—a man can’t help it,” 
sO a prominent manufacturer once de- 
clared when after a serious study into 
the underlying forces he finally decided 
that aside from skill, superiority of all 
kinds and masterly administration, there 
was a deeper, vaguer, and more subtle 
reason for our leadership. 

Is there any danger of New England’s 
losing her supremacy? Possibly, if those 
engaged in the industry lie down and let 
the progressive Western spirit beat us to 
the markets. Yes, if we who have been 
working shoulder to shoulder in our 
factories and boards of trade cease to 
show interest in our chosen business, but 
is this at all likely? Hardly! We lead. 
We always shall lead and the West must 
follow. The business spirit is awake 
here. Within a decade the boards of 
trade movements have taken on a new 
aspect and renewed vigor. New England 
is now endowed permanently with the 
hustling, dogged progressive spirit which 
has always been so closely associated 
with the business life of the great West, 
so with our natural advantages and long 
experience we have been able to say to 
the folk from the Westward, “Follow.” 
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Asaph Dunbar turned out good shoes 
in Rockland in 1826. He was the 
Pioneer “big manufacturer.” Cobb and 
Hunt had worked in a small, local way. 
Dunbar had gone far out into the sparse- 
ly settled communities, yes even into 
Philadelphia and New York to get trade 
and justly won the right to be called 
“shoe merchant.” His were the old 
pegged sole methods, which you and I 
have seen within our own time at the 
wayside cobbler’s, but every peg was sent 
home with an honest blow which spelled 
and punctuated the words “good New 
England workmanship” and we of the 
intricate, human-like machinery days 
have honestly endeavored to follow that 
ancient manipulator of elbow grease. 

To paraphrase, “Those were the times 
that tried men’s soles,” because those 
springless, dead bottoms certainly racked 
the very vitals of the wearers even 
though Asaph Dunbar and his followers 
were forever striving to make better and 
more stylish boots, especially for the 
women folks. History shows that the 
demand for dainty feminine footwear 
was as persistent and as unswerving in 
those old days as it is to-day, and it was 
their pretty persistence which made our 
fathers and grandfathers rack their in- 
genious brains to continually provide 
something better and brought us where 
we are to-day—to the forefront. 

We must look far, far into the dim 
past to ascertain just what led to our 
present supremacy and as I write I have 
in mind the reasons so neatly summarized 
by an efficient New England publicity 
organization in a recent publication. 
Three hundred years ago we first began 
to manufacture. For one hundred years 
we worked day and night to supply our- 
selves with the barest necessities. Cut 
off from the old country, depressed at 
times through hardships and reluctant to 
call upon those across the water for aid, 
the struggle was a bitter one, but the 
spirit survived to become triumphant. 
First it was general manufacture, but 
during the first hundred years of incuba- 
tion the germ of specialization increased 
from an atom to a healthy child and when 
the century had closed the period of 
specialization had been nursed into robust 
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youth. 

The Yankee knack was turned to detail 
and we saw perfected almost daily ex- 
quisitely constructed machinery that 
saved labor, carefully eliminated and 
saved for proper purposes valuable by- 
products; that detected and eliminated 
every item of waste and began to make us 
a moneyed nation. These things were 
true of all sorts of devices, but they were 
particularly applicable to the shoe-mak- 
ing industry, which has been so typical of 
New England. That Yankee with the 
knack was absolutely dissatisfied with 
things as they were. No sooner had he 
made one improvement than another even 
more startling presented itself to his ever 
active brain and the fever of invention 
spread with startling rapidity and amaz- 
ing results. 

For years the shoe manufacturer, en- 
dowed with that good judgment and con- 
servatism inherited from the pioneers in 
the trade, used the best of the old and 
the best of the new. Surprising though 
it may seem, having in mind the remark- 
able performances of present day machin- 
ery, within our recollection the old way- 
side shoemaker was a common sight. He 
yanked the waxed thread and hammered 
vigorously all the day long to produce 
three pairs of shoes, and it seems remark- 
able that with the invention of one par- 
ticular machine within recent years, the 
capacity of one man increased about 
three hundred per cent. 

The making of shoes up to the Civil 
War, was a crude sort of business at best 
and progress was but fairly noticeable 
until Gordon McKay with Blake of 
Abington invented and perfected their 
remarkable machine. Because capital 
refused to listen to Mr. McKay he 
adopted and perfected a leasing system, 
through which he retained title to his 
unknown machines and got them into 
factories at a low rate to the conservative 
manufacturers who at that time dis- 
trusted their efficiency. All manufac- 
turers know that it was this lone fighter, 
penniless and friendless, who started the 
efficient leasing system, which was adopt- 
ed, perfected and continued with phe- 
nomenal success by the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. The advantage of 
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this method to the struggling manufac- 
turer who need not spend a great sum in 
starting his business, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In Essex county, Massachusetts, the 
infant industry was cradled and when it 
had fairly attained its growth began to be 
heard of through the great country, and 
the West awoke to a realization of its 
possibilities. But never did New England 
allow itself to be out-stripped. The iri- 
ventions of McKay and his nimble-witted 
associates made room for the organiza- 


tion of the company that has made the 
modern shoe a structure of comfort, 
beauty and altogether the most delightful 
foot repository since those happy days 
when climatic conditions and lack of con- 
vention permitted the untrammelled 
clasping of the foot by the airy and grace- 
ful scandal. 

Could this continual, brainy reaching 
after perfection have been carried on in 
a haphazard manner? As an _ open- 
minded manufacturer, I believe that it 
could not have been done. The organ- 
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ization of a corps of experts under pro- 
gressive, business-like management made 
the development of our industry possible 
and the fellow who has struggled to suc- 
cess with their aid must admit that be- 
hind the apparently impassive iceberg 
there was the undercurrent of -good-fel- 
lowship and encouragement, which as- 
sured us that behind the clouds there was 
a substantial prop. 

The many manufacturers who have 
struggled, as I have here indicated, will 
agree with my humble opinion that the 
leasing and royalty system was of in- 
effable advantage to them and never did 
they fear for their future with the able 
support behind them. “The truth about 





THE O_tp Way 
From an old woodcut in early literature sent 
out by McKay and Goodyear, showing 
the old cobbler with a capacity of 
three pairs of shoes per day. 


New England,” is all that is necessary 
to advertise her. We are all working 
together to make New England superior, 
not only in shoes, but in every other line 
of activity. Shoe manufacturers and 
shoe machinery interests have worked 
shoulder to shoulder. Without the great 
shoe industry and the “shoe feeling” in 
the air of New England, the United com- 
pany would not have prospered so fa- 
mously. Without the assistance of the 
company, the New England shoe would 
be held back many years in attaining her 
great supremacy. Our shoes have gone 
out from New England and made us 
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famous. Our shoe machinery interests 
have carried the doctrine and products 
of New England inventive genius to the 
distant parts of the world. Both these 
manufacturing interests of the shoe in- 
dustry have been imbued with the whole- 
some desire to produce at all times mas- 
terpieces in their particfilar line, so that 
the New England dogma has become 
world famous. 

Organization has always meant a great 
deal to commercial interests and we are 
fortunate here in having such perfect 
systems engaged in our own favorite in- 
dustry. Take the road organization of 
the great shoe machinery manufacturing 
company. The leasing system carries 
with it the necessity of keeping the 
machines up to the highest standard and 
men must patrol the country for that 
purpose. This band of experts, disciples 
of a masterly system, keen and analytical, 
are the best advance agents New Eng- 
land could possibly have. Descendants 
of keen, careful mechanics, saturated 
with New England shoe sentiment, they 
go through the great West, and often- 
times across the water bringing our ad- 
vanced ideas to the stranger who is eager 
to imitate. Imitate they may, but to lead 
is psychologically impossible. Argument 
from strangers cannot change the ideas 
of these men. that New England leads. 
Many have tried to coerce them into the 
belief that the West was the place for 
machinery and shoe development, but 
they have absolutely failed. Give me 
more of these apostles of New Engilancl 
industry and our industrial faith is safe. 

The shoe and leather men of New 
England will not rest upon their record 
for good workmanship and honest goods 
to maintain their supremacy. It might 
have been possible in the old days, but 
our friends of the West have realized 
the advantages of publicity and per- 
sistent advertising of even ordinary 
goods, bearing an effective trade-mark. 
It is necessary for us to judiciously and 
persistently advertise our goods. The 
“Made in New England” doctrine should 
be ours. Our goods should bear its 
stamp. Our cases should be literally 
pasted with signs bearing the four magic 
words, so that when the goods reach the 
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distant sections of the world where they 
are going each day in ever increasing 
quantities, New England-made shoes will 
have the same significance to distant 
folks that they have to the United States. 

Recently a writer truly declared that 
the only thing the matter with New Eng- 
land is that she fails to appreciate her 
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and it is a well known fact that statistics 
recently showed that one-fifth of the sav- 
ings of the American people are in New 
England savings and co-operative banks. 
It is a great place in which to live. Our 
children are well cared for by our great 
public schools, and with that persistent 
self-advertisement and alertness to pro- 





THe New Way 


Showing the exquisitely proportioned Goodyear Welt and Turn Shoe Machine that works 
upon thousands of shoes every day with amazing and tireless accuracy. 


advantages. New England is superior 
to any other part of the country from a 
business and commercial standpoint, but 
constant reiteration by boards of trade 
and other commercial bodies seems to be 
absolutely necessary to keep the district 
alive to its advantages and responsibil- 
ities. We are in the wealthiest com- 
munity in the world, which means that 
the purchasing power is correspondingly 
enormous. Our savings are greatest, 


gressive business methods that mean 
business leadership, our future looms up 
gloriously. 

The world has been opened up to us 
through the efficient assistance of the 
state department at Washington and the 
consular corps. The New England 
manufacturer had a good advance agent 
in the shoe machinery branch of our in- 
dustry which sent its Yankee machines 
to Europe, but never appreciably dis- 
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turbed our shoe trade with them. New 
England must be awake to the import- 
ance of the international exposition to be 
held in Turin, Italy, during 1911. The 
State department is alive to the import- 
ance of this great exposition, and Secre- 
tary Knox has agreed to allow it to give 
the exposition its patronage. 
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uously labelling our product. ‘Made in 
New England” should be emphasized. 
There is nothing which our business men 
could do that would accrue more to their 
advantage than to cooperate with the 
Shoe and Leather Association, the able 
Chamber of Commerce of Boston, and 
other New England boards of trade in 





REX 


With steel pincers operating far more rapidly and accurately than the human fingers. 


PULLING-OVER 


MACHINE 


The 


leather is drawn over the last and nailed. 


Our New England Shoe and Leather 
Association which so ably inaugurated 
and persistently pushed our consular 
forces to a realization of the importance 
of New England industries, deserves all 
the credit for this awakening of the State 
department to its responsibilities. 

In connection with this foreign phase 
of the New England shoe industry we 
must emphasize the importance of the 
vigorous advertising of our product and 
our district, by generously and conspic- 


spreading the “Made in New England” 
gospel. Billions of pairs of shoes have 
been sent out, some of them generously 
advertised with some sort of trade mark, 
but at least three billion pairs have been 
sent broadcast with their home market 
not indicated. Imagine the great impetus 
to our progressive trade movement here, 
if all those great shipments were gener- 
ously bespattered with the “Made in New 
England” labels. 

It is our intolerable 


New England 
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complacency that so long deferred such a 
movement as the “Made in New Eng- 
land.” Our ultra-conservatism has de- 
terred us somewhat. Our energy should 
be directed more to the outside ad- 
vertising of our produce. New Eng- 
land is ours safely enough, but the worth 
of our product and institutions must be 
more clearly enunciated in all corners of 
the world. 

Although they have in Europe the ad- 
vantage of the same highly perfected 
machinery which we have, the European 
shoe for four or five dollars cannot com- 
pare with our three dollar shoe either in 
beauty or comfort. We can maintain the 
New England lead even in Europe, as 
the tariff is not severe. It is not in excess 
of fifty cents per pair on any European 
tariff list, while the whole Italian market 
is open to us with a twenty cents per pair 
tariff. 

New England individuality, which has 
made our goods immediately recogniz- 
able in the shoe consuming centers 
should be even more firmly impressed 
upon the world. We have nothing to 
learn from the West except to assimilate 
their hustling self-advertisement prin- 
ciples, and to be as sanguine as they are 
about the future. 

The atmosphere of New England is 
bad for the pessimist. The very air 
buzzes with the hum of progress, and our 
own industry makes us just as distinctive 
to the United States as is Manchester, 
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England, through her great weaving or- 
ganizations. Our shoes have made us 
famous, and our shoe machinery manu- 
facturing interests have made it possible 
for us to become still more noted. 

An organization that makes it possible 
for any intelligent shoemaker to begin the 
manufacture of shoes without the initial 
outlay of a vast sum of money, and with.- 
out the attendant loss of interest on his 
investment as well as the loss through 
depreciation of equipment, has been a 
potent factor in our progress. No man 
can say that the startling advances that 
we have made in the past decade as shoe 
men and as New England business men 
would have been possible without that 
factor. 

Exquisitely constructed is the shoe 
machinery of the present day, but our 
leadership would long ago have been 
seriously jeopardized, in my humble 
opinion, but for the distinction this 
branch of our industry gave to New 
England. We must admit that this shoe 
machinery organization has such a firm 
hold upon the trade that it would be 
presumptuous for any outsider to step in 
at this late day and attempt to dislodge 
it. The spirit of cooperation between the 
two principal branches of the industry, 
shoe machinery, and shoe manufacturing 
are a unit, working shoulder to shoulder 
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to tell the world about New England. 
This spirit has always been maintained 
and is growing even stronger. 

These salient features must be forever 
remembered. Our preéminence in the 
shoe industry is due to an early start and 
the unusual geographical and climatic 
conditions that combine to give us that 
“Shoe feeling” previously mentioned. 
Competition for a long time remained in- 
active. But can we, of New England, 
ignore the fact that the very foundation, 
on which was erected the present impos- 
ing Western advertising of Western 
shoes was the distribution of the New 
England-made shoes which are still being 
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bought in enormous quantities and sold 
as a Western product. Then what can we 
not do if we add Western advertising 
methods to our own high-grade reputa- 
tion? 

These words from a publisher to New 
England shoe men neatly summarize the 
situation as regards New England: “It 
has been said that every ten years prac- 
tically changes the entire personnel of the 
shoe retailers of the country. Old buyers 
who knew the material and skill your 
father used in making shoes, are giving 
place to young, progressive retailers who 
want goods that are known-goods that 
move. 

“The public is being educated to call 
for all kinds of goods under a trade- 
mark name. They realize that no manu- 
facturer can long afford to cheapen a 
product over his own name, and they 
place confidence in the trade-mark. 
New England shoe manufacturers have 
nothing to fear by telling the truth about 
your goods.” 

Let New England know herself. Her 
methods are superior. Fate was kind in 
decreeing that the industry of shoe mak- 
ing should be located within her boun- 
daries. Yankee knack and genius made 
her famous and made it profitable for all 
branches of the industry to locate here. 
The world loves New England. The 
markets are open to her, and we stand 
upon the threshold of a better, more 
glorious and profitable future for our 
beloved district and ourselves. 
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HERMANN KOoTZSCHMAR 
AN APPRECIATION 


By LATHAM TRUE, MUS. D. 


be drawn, having as its base a line 

connecting the cities of Leipzig and 

Dresden and as its apex the city of 
Berlin, about half-way between Dresden 
and Berlin and equally distant from the 
three cities, will be found the town of 
Finsterwalde, the birthplace and early 
home of Hermann Kotzschmar. Some- 
what off beaten lines of travel, we still 
find in this region quaint walled towns 
into whose atmosphere of respectable 
antiquity the din of modernity has as yet 
hardly penetrated. Its people cling 
tenaciously to customs of by-gone days. 
Villages hold their weekly fairs, to which 
the country-side resorts, as of old, for 
gossip and barter; and the lusty voice of 
the town crier, proclaiming his news in 
public places, falls strangely on modern 
ears and carries us back to the more 
primitive days of Hermann Kotzschmar’s 
youth. His father, Gottfried Kotzsch- 
mar, was town musician of Finsterwalde, 
and from his earliest childhood Hermann 
breathed an atmosphere of music. It is 
hard to realize that when he was born 
Beethoven had been dead less than three 
years, and that memories of Mozart and 
Haydn were as fresh in the minds of 
many yet living as are those of Wagner 
and Liszt to scores of our own contempo- 
raties. The cities of Germany were at 
this time centers of musical unrest; but 
nothing of all this had as yet reached the 
smaller towns, and in Finsterwalde the 
traditions, of Mozart and the early 
Beethoven still held peaceful sway. 
Stadtmusiker Kotzschmar was a_ busy 
man, but as was the custom of the 
country he taught his son to play pass- 
ably on several instruments, and by the 
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time Hermann had reached his teens he 
was not only a pianist of marked ability, 
but was able also to perform his part 
creditably on the violin, flute, clarinet, 
trombone or horn. This training during 
his formative years was of incalculable 
value in later life. Not only did his 
familiarity with the different instruments 
and his orchestral experience develop his 
ability to read rapidly and perform ac- 
curately, and impress upon his plastic 
mind imperishable images of blended 
tone color; but from the music which he 
heard and performed he learned to value 
the directness and simplicity of style 
which we recognize as characteristic of 
his own compositions. While yet a mere 
boy he left these quiet home surround- 
ings to continue his studies in Dresden, 
where for five years he worked industri- 
ously to broaden the technical founda- 
tions already laid. It was here that he 
mastered the intricacies of counterpoint, 
and in the music of Bach and his con- 
temporaries he drank deeply at that 
fountain-head which has been for our 
time the source of all true musical appre- 
ciation. From this school of strict 
writing he developed the keen insight and 
critical knowledge which became so 
valuable to later generations, and in after 
years, in his adopted home, he delighted 
to show to students the pages he had 
filled with contrapuntal studies, pains- 
takingly worked. It was here in Dresden 
that he breathed for the first time the 
fresh atmosphere of a new musical 
dawning, filling and expanding his youth- 
ful lungs with the crisp morning air of 
Romanticism. Our imagination loves to 
dwell on what might have happened had 
young Kotzschmar remained in this en- 
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vironment. The light which burned in 
his eye was never the quiet, steady flame 
of classicism; and despite an inborn love 
of form and an inbred technique of strict 
composition, no one who knew him can 
doubt that the passion of his genius 
would have swept him into the new 
movement, perhaps,—who knows ?—to 
enroll his name among those whose fame 
is world-wide in the annals of music. 
These were Hermann Kotzschmar’s 
apprentice years. His period of wander- 
ing, following hard upon them, was of 
shorter duration, but it led him far afield 
into a new land across the sea, and left 
him stranded and penniless in a country 
with whose language and customs and 
musical ideals he was unfamiliar. That 
the sapling throve and took firm root and 
zrew into a hardy tree in its new environ- 
ment, was due to the stock whence it 
sprang. Of Slavonic strain, as well as 
Teutonic,—for the name Kotzschmar is 
Czesch, meaning Landbesitzer, landed 
proprietor,—his nature possessed many 
of the hardy traits of his wandering an- 
cestors, as well as the tenacity of purpose 
characteristic of the German people. 
These, and the practical experience he 
had already gained, sustained him during 
his early years in Portland, when he was 
obliged to labor under the pressure of 
immediate and stern necessity and to 
turn his abilities to practical account. It 
was no longer the cultivation of the 
fugue, it was the use of his bow in the 
theatre; no longer Romantic dreamings, 
but the driest of hack work, which filled 
his waking hours. But amid all this 
drudgery he found occasional spare mo- 
ments and set to work bravely to develop 
still further his own taste and skill, until 
gradually, as he himself grew in breadth 
and independence, he lifted first his 
pupils, then his associates, and finally the 
whole musical community, to higher 
levels of attainment and appreciation. 
As he became more firmly established he 
dropped those labors which were most 
uncongenial in performance and_ least 
elevating in association, and as a per- 
former he became identified solely with 
the organ and piano. By temperament 
and early training he was admirably 
fitted to command the resources of the 
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former instrument. Here again, though 
in somewhat different dress, were the 
shades of tone color to which the 
orchestra had accustomed his ear. The 
rows of stops were to him so many 
skilled performers, whose tones he inter- 
wove and blended at will, 


Bidding his organ obey, calling its keys 
to their work, 

Chaining each slave of a sound at a 
touch, as when Solomon willed 
Armies of angels . ea 
Should rush into sight at once, as he 

named the ineffable Name. 


As organist he grew to embody all the 
best characteristics of his time. Organ 
playing, in this country, at least, was con- 
fined largely to the offices of the church 
service, and the organ numbers, instead 
of being set compositions, as is the rule 
to-day, were generally extemporaneous. 
Mr. Kotzschmar’s improvisation was un- 
doubtedly the most untrammelled ex- 
pression he ever attained of his inner 
musical nature. It was above all else 
forceful and original in treatment, while 
yet sufficiently conventional in detail to 
satisfy the demands of classic form. 
Portland has known other skilful or- 
ganists, but in improvisation he stands 
unrivalled. People came from far end 
near to hear him, and returned again and 
again to “listen and bow the head.” His 
mastery of the instrument was complete. 
As the bell tolled the hour of service, the 
soft tone of the organ pedals, half heard, 
half felt, seemed to 


Burrow awhile and build broad on the 
roots of things, 

Then up again shoot into sight 

And another would mount ere, 

Another and yet another, one crowd but 
with many a crest, 

Raising rampired walls of gold as trans- 
parent as glass, 

Eager to do and die, yield each his place 
to the rest. 


But through it all he never lost sight of 
the fitness of time and place. The voice 
of the organ was always modulated to its 
part in the church service, and he never 
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permitted his fancy to lure him too far 
astray into by-paths of frivolity or 
secularity. Such handling of the instru- 
ment could never be taught, and as he 
had no equal so he left no successor. 
Technically, an analysis of his style 
revealed only devices understood and 
practiced by every organist,—here a 
retardation, there an accelleration, again 
a blending of known stops to produce 
definite tonal effects. But formal analysis 
must always fail to sound the depths of 
an individuality through whose talent 
God has elected to s~<:k, and the clever- 
est imitation of his methods failed to 
produce his results. He _ sermonized 
from the organ loft no less directly than 
did the line of scholarly men who’ spoke 
from the pulpit; and it is as organist, as 
priest of the divine art of spontaneous 
soul-outburst through the keys of his 
instrument, that whoever sat under his 
ministration in old First Parish meeting- 
house, will remember him longest and 
most fondly. 

Many of these same charming char- 
acteristics showed themselves in his 
handling of the piano. But the piano 
seemed never quite to satisfy him. There 
was something lacking in its mechanical 
alliance of hammer and string, and he 
reached out, unconsciously perhaps, after 
something which that instrument, with 
its limitations, could never supply. This 
elusive ideal was color. When he sought 
to bring from the piano what the organ 
gave so willingly, he demanded impos- 
sibilities ; but though he did not succeed 
in reproducing those lovely tone sketches, 
he was able to imitate them with marvel- 
ous fidelity. The piano is to the 
orchestra what drawing in black and 
white is to painting in oils. Light and 
shade pertain to both, but on the piano 
texture and color may be suggested only, 
never made quite real. To Mr. Kotzsch- 
mar such composers as Beethoven or 
Schumann spoke always in terms of 
orchestra, and he strove by every known 
device of touch to translate at the piano 
the blending of orchestral voices. Be- 
sides this, his playing had the charm of 
perpetual extemporization. Whether he 
played written notes or gave rein to his 
own imagination, to him music was al- 


ways extemporization. This was his 
gypsy temperament, the inexplicable 
Slavonic mystery of race and _ blood 
which his fingers wove into the warp and 
woof of every fabric. Everything he 
played became as peculiarly his own as if 
he himself had composed it. This was 
equaliy true of his accompaniment play- 
ing, in which he excelled. Not only did 
he accompany intelligently, delicately, 
sympathetically, every good accom- 
panist does the same; he added in- 
dividuality, and though he often seemed 
to violate all set rules of accompaniment 
playing, his was the authority of the 
master and his results always’ justified 
whatever liberties he took. No soloist 
outshone his brilliant support, and 
through the inspiration of his genius 
mediocrity in performance became inter- 
esting. 

But though it was as a performer that 
Mr. Kotzschmar was best known locally, 
it was as a choral conductor that he 
attained widest recognition. He was one 
of the pioneers, and no list of America’s 
great conductors is complete without his 
name Under his baton the Haydn Asso- 
ciation became one of the leading 
orat>rio societies of the country, and had 
the growth of Portland enabled it to fol- 
low whither his genius led, it would still 
retain all its former prestige. His was 
the dominant personality which created 
in our city a taste for the performance of 
oratorio, his the inspiration of its suc- 
cess, his the indomitable will which sus- 
tained it as long as any human power 
could have done so. His methods as 
conductor were simple and direct, .his 
interpretation forceful and earnest, his 
results dignified and miusicianly. He 
sank his own individuality in that of the 
composer whose works he sought to in- 
terpret, and he scorned those idiosyn- 
crasies of genius which inevitably detract 
from the sincerity of performance. 

His most modest, and at the same time 
his most enduring professional work was 
as a teacher. In the reposeful hours of 
recurring lessons his contact with a stu- 
dent grew lovingly intimate, and he 
watched with tender solicitude over the 
unfolding of a musical nature. As a mas- 
ter he inspired respect and reverence, for 
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he imparted his knowledge with dignity 
and authority, though with unostentatious 
simplicity. Strict at times, he was always 
gentle and patient and painstaking. He 
built for eternity, therefore he built 
slowly. He loved to use many illustra- 
tions, drawn not only from his profound 
knowledge of music but from a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible store of general in- 
formation, analyzing, criticising, general- 
izing and comparing, until the driest 
technicality, clothed from his mind, grew 
lovely in appearance. He developed 
ideals of beauty in the lives of his pupils ; 
but he did far more than that,—he cul- 
tivated independence of thought. This 
is the secret of perfect teaching, and 
since he understood and applied it he 


should rank among the greatest of 
teachers. He produced, not slavish 
imitators of himself, but self-reliant 


musicians, masters of method and inter- 
pretation. His pupils have graced the 
high places of the land, and the precious 
heritage of his teaching has been handed 
down in ever-widening circles of influ- 
ence. 

Mr. Kotzschmar’s contributions to 
musical literature were neither numerous 
nor pretentious. They were the thoughts 
of his spare hours, his occasional recrea- 
tion from the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession, rather than a part of his serious 
life work; and they bore the stamp of 
youthful ideals rather than those of his 
more dazzling maturity. Sung by his 
sympathetic choir his hymns and anthems 
added dignity to the service of his church, 
and his piano compositions and songs 
graced many a social hour. Few of his 
published works have come down to us, 
but at least one of these has attained 
almost world-wide recognition. His life 
melody had the freshness of eternal 
youth or true genius, and when he con- 
fided his thoughts to paper they flowed 
with naive simplicity. It was Kotzsch- 
mar the man who wrote, not Kotzsch- 
mar the musician, and like himself his 
sketches bubbled over with kindly humor. 
In them we may read his appreciation of 
Nature, the song of the brook, the mur- 
mur of waves. He delighted to wander 
all day long beside trout streams or to 
angle idly from shady banks. Such men 
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are always lovable, and when they speak 
to us in their hours of relaxation, 
whether in notes of music or in the less 
exact language of words, theirs is always 
a message of peace and purity to which 
we lend willing ears. If we knew naught 
of him save through these fragments of 
composition, we should still feel that his 
life had been pure, his nature guileless, 
his ideals lofty. To this we can add only 
that in all his outward relations, in the 
manifold interdependencies which build 
character,—as husband, father, friend, 
associate, citizen,—his life was worthy of 
emulation, and that he richly deserved 
the high esteem in which he was held. 
The influence of such a life cannot be 
measured. His career will pass into his- 
tory; but the notes he played, the words 
of wisdom he spoke, the impulses for 
good which radiated from his life of ser- 
vice, will endure in the souls which 
received from him the breath of musical 
life. Other fingers will draw music from 
his organ keys; other batons will inspire 
uplifted voices in concerted song; other 
worthy men will uphold Music’s stand- 
ard; but the life of Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar will not have been lived in vain: 
There never shall be one lost good! 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty 
nor good nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives go - 

When eternity confirms the conceptions 
of an hour. 


The sun sinks slowly towards the west- 
ern horizon. Shadows lengthen; clouds 
reflect the richer tints of sunset, and the 
air grows vibrant with the solemn 
cadence of day. Birds cease their noon- 
tide songs; flowers are lulled to sleep in 
the drowsy stillness. Conflict is laid 
aside, and all Nature sinks to rest. So 
were the last years of his life. The 
lengthening shadows of approaching age 
softened his rugged outlines ; the light of 
another world reflected in his counten- 
ance, and his voice grew vibrant with the 
solemn cadence of life. Conflict he knew 
no more, for he had learned Life’s lesson, 
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and he saw its perfect pattern where only 
tangled threads had been. A “peace that 
passeth understanding” had entered his 
soul. The unity of God and Life and 
Music had been revealed to him. To his 
clearer vision the past had blended with 
the present into perfect harmony, and 
he understood and was satisfied. “Grow 
old along with me,”’—his was now the 
ripe wisdom of the seer :— 

Grow old along with me: 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was 


made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned ; 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, 
nor be afraid.” 

And while he yet walked the last peace- 
ful descent from the mountain-top, the 
sun had set, and the pall of night began 
to sink softly, lovingly, over the luminous 
twilight of old age, as 

Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness. 


BALLAD OF DICKEY=BIRD 
By JAMES O’NEILL 


O foolish little Dickey-Bird,— 
Of all the birds I knew, 

You really were the most absurd, 
And most pathetic, too, 

What tempted you to build your nest, 
Inside our garden wall? 

For, easily you might have guessed 
What danger would befall, 

Pray, had you never seen the cat 
Steal by on silent feet? 

She saw you—there’s no doubt of that 
3ut glanced aside—discreet. 

You finished your soft nest, I know, 
About the first of May,— 

Your husband helped, but he was slow. 
And mostly in the way,— 

And then,—it really seemed too soon,— 
Four little ones you had,— 

’Twas in the early part of June, 
And both of us were glad, 

And aye, there was another still, 
As glad as you or I, 

Who watched with purpose and with will, 
And cruel, subtle eye, 

You flew away in quest of food,— 
She crept beside the wall,— 

And you returned,—where was your brood? 


Not one was left of all! 


And did this lesson make you wise? 
Nay, nay, ‘twas quite in vain.— 

Next year you came, to my surprise, 
And lost your babes again! 

So I must say poor Dickey-Bird, 
Wth all respect to you, 

Your actions are the most absurd, 
And most pathetic, too! 








ALEXANDER’S ‘SSODES ON THE GENERATIONS 
OF MAN ”’ 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


FRIEND of mine to whose 
A judgment I would often gladly 

yield, were I not constitutionally 

too stubborn, urged me the other 
day, to read a recently published book of 
verse by Hartley Burr Alexander of the 
University of Nebraska. Now if there is 
one thing more damnable than another 
it is personally recommended verse. To 
survive that curse poetry must be poetry 
indeed. 

Half the pleasure of reading poetry 
lies in one’s own discovery of its beauty, 
a pleasure somewhat akin, I fancy, to 
the original creation of it. The other 
half lies in the sympathetic sharing of 
one’s discovery. When both of these are 
missing, only truly great verse can stand 
the test. I could no more enjoy a book 
of poems with notes to call my attention 
to their particular felicities than 1 could 
a landscape exploited by guide boards 
bearing such legends as “Note the weird 
effect of this dead branch against the 
sky,” or “See reflection, very remark- 
able.” And I think that all habitual 
readers of poetry must, by the same in- 
stinct, seek by-paths rather than high- 
ways for the pursuit of their quarry. 

Something of this decidedly egoistic 
delight in discovery T was still able to 
enjoy a trifle surreptitiously and as an 
aftermath to the reading of the book it- 
seff. For if I was somewhat abashed 
from my first ardor upon learning that 
this all too slender volume had already 
enjoyed the distinction of “unusual 
praise” from “the critics,” whoever they 
may be, I was somewhat rehabilitated 
into the role of bursting first into that 
silent sea by the further discovery, after 
very particular inquiry, that the volume 
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was not on sale in the book stalls of Bos- 
ton—‘*would be happy to send, etc.” 
And I, underneath the hypocritical scowl 
which I assumed, was secretly elated that 
the buying public of Boston had not yet 
discovered and appropriated this garden 
spot, nor thrown their lunch baskets all 
over its emerald lawns and haunted 
groves. 

It puts me in the position of being able 
to say some rather sharp things to them 
for not having seen and not having en- 
joyed. 

I wonder if the day will ever return 
when the publication of a volume of 
genuinely great poetry will cause even a 
momentary ripple over any considerable 
area in the daily flow of events. Alex- 
ander’s “Odes on the Generations of 
Man” (not the happiest of titles) is such 
a volume. It was published January a 
year ago,—and not a copy is on sale in 
the city of Boston! The temptation is 
to make that the text and leave the verse 
to find its own way to the hearts of such 
as have them. This it is abundantly 
capable of doing, but the process is such 
a slow one. Besides, when a man has pub- 
lished a volume of verse he needs friends 
if he ever did in his life. And if there 
are any friends who ought to speak up it 
is those who have been made so and 
whose only thread of connection with the 
writer is the impersonal one created by 
the verse itself. 

“Odes on the Generations of Man” is 
not a happy title for a latter-day volume 
of verse. The word “Odes” has an 
academic sound that is forbidding to 
most, and the “Generations of Man” 
savors of unpleasant didactics. The un- 
favourable impression of the title is 
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rather enhanced than otherwise by the 
prefatory note and its all too lame 
apology for the unnecessary use of the 
tempo indices of musical notation at the 
head of each division, or ode. Some- 
thing is wrong with the poem whose first 
lines do not set its own tempo, and if the 
trouble is with the reader, fool’s guides 
will not set him right. The use of these 
indices throughout the volume, as “Pre- 
lude, Largo, Ode I, Andante fiorito,” etc., 
is unpleasantly suggestive of affectation 
or even pedantic nicety. But this is 
nothing. It is like criticizing the front 
door of a house whose hospitality has 
cheered and comforted us. Once inside 
we forget the artificial graining or veneer 
or what-not of the offending front door. 
Within is the sound of music of chords 
struck with a firm, masculine hand like 
the grand minstrelsy of old. His mean- 
ing? That is as you will. He strikes 
certain chords with a clear, strong 
touch and the rest is with the reader. 
His are not the “universally human” 
chords, in the common sense of that 
rather vague phrase. But they are the 
cosmically human ones. It is a music 
that finds us as motes in the infinite 
whirl 


“Where to their slow extinguishment 
“Fall fated stars and the still years miss 
“All measurement.” 


On all this, modern science has lifted 
the veil so convincingly that most of us 
have taken it rather to heart. The utter 
cosmical insignificance of humanity 
appalls us. And the usual-consolations 
are so baldly insufficient. Springing from 
those who have never felt the force of 
the truth they would palliate, what on 
earth is their use? Among these false 
consolers, these pretty singers of bygone 
prettinesses about a type of faith that 
never more can be, our poet is not to be 
numbered. 


His songs find us in “the mid-earth 
life.” 

They have looked backward and for- 
ward—backward to man’s beginning 
when 


“In strange tropic forests he awoke 


“From the long, brute dream,” 
and forward to that last earth-day when 


“The planet stays her nutrient yield 
“And the desert gates are sealed 
“On the last oasis of a dying continent.” 


Through the eyes of the last man on 
that dying continent, his songs look back 
on the whole of human history, brief, 
fatuous. 

They sound the depths of our unhope 
and find something left. They search 
the offense of the human effort, un- 
cloak its bizarre passions, its restless mis- 
chievousness, its animal cruelty and from 
such unpromising parts construct a total 
that is softly and beautifully spiritual, a 
Vesper song of the test tubes, a reces- 
sional from the laboratory! 


“Oh, the glittering things ye call real 
things, 

“And the glittering thoughts ye call 
truth, 

“They are trinkets and baubles and 
apings 

“For children and impotent shapings 

“Of the cowardly hearts that conceal 
things 

“Burdened with ruth.” 


“They are weaves out of dream and 
illusion, 

“They are fabrics of mockery and cheat, 

“And their show is but shamming of 
graces, 

“And they stead ye in ruinous places, 

“And their work is a work of confusion 

“Compact in deceit.” 


“Yea, the glittering things ye call real 
things, 

“They are bauble and toy, they are 
dream,— 

“But the world that is real is another 

“Than this where we swelter and smother 

“And in tawdry and tinsel conceal things 

“Meant to redeem.” 


“And the heart of the man that is fear- 
less, 

“And the vision of him that is wise, 

“They are strong unto Nature’s revealing, 
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“And he bursted the seals of her sealing, 
“And layeth her beauteous and peerless 
“Prone to his eyes.” 


It is significant that a man should feel 
it in his heart to sing this—significant of 
our time and the stalwart faith with 
which it has learned to endure the probe 
of science. He has sung his monism 
into a better faith than itself. He finds 
us on our burnt out and slowly cooling 
cinder, earth, and leaves us no illusions 
about it but in the end makes us only the 
more divinely human. He knows the 
trial of our faith and therefore speaks 
with us and for us. 

The science of our day may be but a 
passing phase, but it is mightily convinc- 
ing in some of its utterances, and it has 
gripped the life of our day and mightily 
transformed it. It has changed the 
whole feeling of life. And that new feel 
of life—call it ephemeral if you will, is 
so adequately imagined in this book of 
Odes on the Generations of Man as to 
make it a very true and very genuine 
voice of our time. And the conclusion? 
There is none—or at least only a literary 
one, a satisfying of the canons of form, a 
structural completion, not a philosophical 
one. The nearest approach to this latter 
is in the sixth Ode on the Vision of the 
King of Pain, 


“The countless spirits of the hurts that 
men 

“Have suffered for the making of the 
world: 

“Harsh pangs of birth and grievings for 
the dead 

“And smarts of passion, and strain of 
them that strove 

“Till broken on the rack of their en- 
deavour, 

“And the wound of them that sought 
with sightless eyes.” 

* 8 © *® 
And I knew 
“The sovereign cost of life, and again I 


knew 
“The sovereign redemption; and I saw 
“How through the acting aeons still is 
paid 
“The price of beauty in a price of pain.” 


The actual conclusion offered in the 
postlude is more after the manner of a 
musical return to theme than of a 
gathered result, and the entire poem is 
rather a musical movement than an 
argument. Indeed, artistically consid- 
ered, it is a question if too much has 
not been conceded by the poet to the 
demand for logical development and ar- 
gumentative conclusion. That which, at 
its best, the poem expresses is the total 
impression of the world-life of the 
modern scientific conception as: it reacts 
on our emotional natures. It is in that 
utterance and in its beauty in detail that 
it appeals to us as a beautiful and noble 
poem. We find it stimulating and awak- 
ening intellectually rather than illuminat- 
ing, the voice of a singer rather than of a 
seer. 

Technically, his versification is more 
obediently formal than at first appears. 
Beneath its apparent structure one hears 
the lilt of the old stanzic forms. It is as if 
one should take the Eve of St. Agnes and 
redivide the lines according to their 
secondary rather than their primary, or 
ostensible rhythm. And he is at his best 
in his most symmetrical stanza form, 
which is the more remarkable as _ his 
spirit is that of the emancipators whom 
he betters in freedom, a singer—a great 
singer, a voice of our time, and yet—the 
book is not on sale in Boston. Verily, we 
need to hear the call of his own 
dithyrambic interlude. 


“Awake! For the white-pillared porches 

“Of dawn are flung open to-day! 

“And the jubilant voices of morning 

“With laughter and boisterous warning 

“On, on through the azuring arches, 
“Summon away!” 
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The evil that nature does lives after in 
the memories of men, “the good is oft 
interred with the dead leaves of the 


passing season. But, surely, among the 
grateful acknowledgments of blessings 
received which the Thanksgiving season 
forces through the thick skin of our self 
absorption, New England at least has, 
this year, to be grateful for the most 
genial and kindly Fall that our climate 
has known for many a season. No 
devastating storms, no untimely cold, no 
serious drought, but a nip of frost in the 
air at night, an occasional shower to 
moisten the earth and days like the most 
golden of October weather. This beau- 
tiful fall season succeeds a temperate and 
pleasant summer. It may be necessary 
yet to rewrite that portion of our litera- 
ture which so maligns the changeable- 
ness and harshness of our climate. 

There has been a notable quickening of 
the pulse of business, and, in spite of the 
widely decried “high cost of living,” the 
country is prosperous and this section 
particularly so. And never was it more 
apparent that this prosperity springs so 
largely from the bounties of Providence 
and so little from the wisdom of men. 
That man is indeed hopelessly self- 
centered who cannot mingle a little of 
devotional feeling with the mastication 
of this year’s Thanksgiving turkey . 


MR. MELLEN RENOUNCES 


POLITICS 
Quite the most interesting and signifi- 
cant word of the month is that of Presi- 
dent Mellen in which he pledges the 


Boston and Maine Railroad to keep their 
hands off New Hampshire politics. And 
now is New Hampshire pleased or dis- 
pleased? How many are staring in hope- 
less dejection at that little sign hung up 
on the doors of the executive offices of 
the corporation that has so long enjoyed 
the unsavory reputation of “owning New 
Hampshire”? “We are not playing 
politics,” cuts off so many little contribu- 
tions! The gloom in the ranks of the 
politicians and grafters calls for the car- 
toonist’s pencil to do it justice. And then 
there are those whose whole stock in 
trade, politically and commercially, has 
been opposition to the “iniquitous cor- 
poration.” I know of one lawyer whose 
card has for years carried the legend, 
“not retained by railroads.” What a 
disappointment to all this flourishing op- 
position! They have what they claim to 
have wanted. Why don’t we see a more 
eager throwing up of caps? 

This phase of the situation is only 
amusing. If President Mellen was not 
merely playing politics when he made his 
speech, if the Boston and Maine Railroad 
does cease from all unwholesome political 
activity in the Granite State, her own 
citizens will be astonished at the bright- 
ening of the state life all along the line. 
A sound foundation is the first require- 
ment of prosperity. The New England 
Magazine is ready to accept Mr. Mellen’s 
statement at its face value and to hail 
him as a wise leader and true friend of 
good government. May his administra- 
tion of the great property committed to 
his care abundantly justify the hopeful 
auspices under which it begins. 
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OVER THE BORDER 


The Granite State is entirely too self- 
respecting a community to allow itself to 
become an over-the-border harbour for 
the evil doers of the large cities situated 
so near to the state line. The astounding 
situation revealed by the investigations of 
Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly and described 
in the New England Magazine for 
October and November should be the im- 
mediate subject of corrective legislation. 
Let New Hampshire say with no uncer- 
tain voice, “You must not send your 
wickedness over here to soil our good 
name and contaminate us with vices that 
do not originate within our borders.” It 
is incredible that a state with the noble 
history of New Hampshire will take any 
other stand, not only in regard to this, 
but all similar just-over-the-border 
troubles. Miss O’Reilly should be looked 
upon, not as the traducer of the state, but 
as its warm friend and helper, and her 
work should be met with grateful ap- 
preciation. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY 


Quaint, puritanical Salem, known to 
fame as the “Witch City,” reposing 
peacefully in the shadow of Gallows Hill, 
rich in historic lore, the birthplace of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who first saw the 
light of day in the then conservative old 
Salem of over one hundred years ago. 
What changes have taken place since 
then! Salem has not allowed herself to 
sink into oblivion but bas gone steadily 
onward and the year 1910 has been a 
singularly successful one, a_ veritable 
record-breaker, and a year of still greater 
plosperity is predicted for 1911. 

Quietly, tranquilly, Salem has kept 
pace with the march of time. When, 
presto! The beginning of the year 1910 
brought great changes to the old Witch 
City, and the calm of years was broken, 
and the city aroused.as never before since 
the old witchcraft days and once again 
the country became aware that old 
historic Salem still existed and that 


modern Salem is in a state of rapid pro- 
gression. 
For some time past the good citizens of 
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Salem have been making elaborate plans 
for improving the water-front, but as 
yet no definite steps have been taken by 
the city, although several individual 
plants have built sea walls. 

The Salem Gas Light Company has 
recently built a sea-wall and is increasing 
its plant. The Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company is also building a sea-wall, and 
has greatly increased the value of land 
on the harbor front by filling land behind 
them and erecting new buildings thereon. 

The Salem Electric Lighting Company 
is enlarging its plant and laying plans for 
a new sea-wall, and aspires to supply all 
the manufacturing plants with electric 
power. 

A much-needed improvement in the 
elimination of the old-time grade cross- 
ings is afoot. The people of Salem are 
looking forward with pleasurable an- 
ticipation to the time when all grade 
crossings will be abolished. 

The Boston & Eastern railroad pro- 
poses to spend a large sum in providing a 
new means of transportation for Salem 
and vicinity, which will be of great 
benefit to the manufacturing interests, 
and it is sincerely hoped that nothing 
will interfere with the consummation of 
these plans. 

The S. E. Cassino Co., publishers of 
several first-class magazines, have made 
an extensive addition to their already 


well-equipped printing plant, and in- 
stalled new machinery. 
Four fine large pharmacies, two 


modern bank buildings, and the complete 
remodeling of a third, a number of new 
shoe factories, a new plant for the manu- 
facture of marine motors, now in process 
of construction, and a new stone church, 
a model of architectural beauty, also in 
the construction state, is Salem’s business 
record for the past year. 

Within the past two years Salem has 
added to her already large list of fine 
buildings, a new State Armory and model 
High School building. 

Two daily newspapers flourish and are 
well patronized by the merchants of Sa- 
lem. For some time the city could boast 
of but one daily, and, as a stranger to the 
city once remarked, “It did seem a pity 
that a city the size of Salem could sup- 
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port but one daily paper.” But the keen, 
far-seeing business men of the city, 
knowing that competition stimulates 
business enterprise and that the city 
ought to have at least two newspapers, 
rallied nobly to the support of both. 
Thereby showing that Salem had de- 
parted from the spirit of narrow con- 
servatism that nearly two hundred and 
eighty years ago drove Roger Williams 
from its doors, and was growing more 
liberal and cosmopolitan each year. 


ALL EYES ON THE TARIFF COM- 
MISSION. 


Tariff reform is quiet but not quiescent. 
The situation is one of expectation, with 
all eyes on the Tariff Commission, and 
the temper of the community is such that 
this body is likely to make or break itself 
by its first action. If it shall yield to 
popular outcry and make some grand- 
stand play, it will lose the confidence of 
the business community and be regarded 
as a mischievous creation. If, on the 
other hand, it shall merely temporize and 
put off with fair words the hopes of the 
people, its doom is swift and sure. What 
is demanded is just what was promisec, 
a judicial body acting fearlessly but in a 
thorough and scientific spirit. 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
MAKES MR. TRACY EDITOR 


The appointment of Frank Basil Tracy 
to the editorship of the Boston Trans- 
cript, a position made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Robert Lincoln O’Brien, is a 
well-earned promotion of one of the most 
efficient members of the Transcript staff. 

As editor of the Magazine Department 
of the Transcript, Mr. Tracy has long 
had charge of one of the most distinctive 
features of the paper. No man could be 
found better able to speak for the Tran- 
script’s constituency and voice their sen- 
timent. A thoroughly trained journalist, 
a clear and straightforward writer, his 
judgement is sure and firm, and the 
development of the editorial page of the 
Transcript in his hands will be worth 
watching. 

Mr. O’Brien, his predecessor, has won 


the respect and good-will of the publish- 
ing community to an unusual degree, and 
the Boston Herald is fortunate in secur- 
ing so able a man as its new editor. 


NEW FOOTBALL FAILS TO 
PLEASE 

As the New England Magazine pre- 
dicted from the beginning, the failure of 
the new foot-ball rules becomes more and 
more apparent as the season progresses. 
The scores do not accurately reflect the 
relative strength of the teams, and 0 to 0 
scores are frequent between teams that 
are plainly not so evenly matched as that 
result would indicate. The game is un- 
balanced. The officials are over-worked 
and placed in a position of the utmost 
difficulty and delicacy. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Houghton, upon whom the 
responsibility for the new rules prin- 
cipally rests, will have the grace to admit 
his mistakes and not throw the powerful 
influence of Harvard University into a 
false attitude. The coquetting of Har- 
vard with Princeton and dallying with 
Dartmouth does not add to the graceful- 
ness of the present Harvard attitude. 
The Dartmouth game should be retained. 


PILGRIM PUBLICITY BANQUETS 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association for- 
mally opened the year of 1910-1911 with 
the ‘New England Night” on October 
21st. A conference was held in the after- 
noon between the Association and 
representatives of various civic organiza- 
tions throughout New England, and at 
the evening banquet the “New England 
spirit” was fostered by Bernard J. Roth- 
well, President Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, C. E. Bosworth of Springfield, 
E. F. Trefz of Chicago, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, Publisher National Magazine. 

Mr. Rothwell spoke of the new spirit 
which has come to stay and has already 
worked wonders in the six eastern states. 
He called attention to the industrial sur- 
vey which the Chamber of Commerce has 
been making of the eastern half of 
Massachusetts as representative of New 
England, and stated that it exhibited a 
wonderful degree of steadily progressive 
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prosperity which is built along lines of 
assured permanence. “The New Eng- 
land factory mark denotes the last word, 
in material, design, novelty workmanship 
and utility. It must mean freedom from 
shoddy or pretense. It must mean hon- 
esty visible and invisible. This accom- 
plished we shall remain supreme in the 
industrial arts. Then must the heralds 
of commerce of whom the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association constitutes so im- 
portant a contingent unfold to the world 
at large, the wonders which our artisans 
have wrought and lure within our gates 
the eager buyers of 90,000,000 of the 
highest powered purchasers the world has 
ever known.” 

Mr. Bosworth called attention to the 
close relationship and uniform develop- 
ment of New England’s agriculture, 
transportation and manufactures. 

Mr. Trefz spoke of New England as < 
garden spot hampered only by this in- 
grained conservatism and prophesied that 
the spirit of “get-together” and “team 
work” would accomplish great things. 

Mr. Chapple stated that the average 
price of farm-land in Massachusetts was 
$7.50 an acre and that the land was rich 
for tillage, and asked why New England- 
ers should dream of going to the West 
for cheap land; and although Rhode 
Island is the most densely populated state 
in the Union, it has a larger percentage of 
undeveloped farm-land than any state in 
the Union. 

The whole sentiment of the meeting 
which was attended by the largest num- 
ber of members of any dinner of the 
Association, was one of undivided en- 
thusiasm and presages the great work to 
be done in the coming months and years 
by the Pilgrim Publicity Association in 
building up New England and in getting 


New England to let the rest of the world . 


know its advantages both natural and 
commercial and the advantages of its 
manufactured products. 





William Gillette in repertoire at the production. 
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Hollis, Seven Days at the Park, Mont- 
gomery and Stone at the Colonial, The 
Chocolate Soldier at the Majestic, 
Sothern and Marlowe in Shakesperean 
repertoire, at the Schubert, The Fortune 
Hunter at the Tremont and Sherlock 
Holmes at the Boston Theatre, make a 
very strong list of November’ attractions 
at the Boston theatres. 

Such an array emphasizes anew that 
Boston, in the matter of theatrical art 
has reached thoroughly Metropolitan 
proportions. The simultaneous support 
of these leading attractions of the season 
gives evidence of a play-going public 
drawn from a very wide area. 

William Gillette is to appear in his 
leading successes, such as Sherlock 
Holmes, Secret Service, Held by the 
Enemy, Too Much Johnson, The Private 
Secretary, Clarice, etc., and each produc- 
tion is presented with specially engaged 
casts, and entirely new scenic effects. It 
is very probable that this will be the last 
opportunity to see Gillette, whose work 
ranks as one of the classics of the 
American stage. 

Mr. Gillette is the creator of the stage- 
land Sherlock Holmes and his work in 
that character stands in a class by itself. 
Held by the Enemy is the play which for 
twenty years he has produced regularly 
and in all parts of the world and yet, 
starnge to say, this is his first appearance 
in the play personally. 

“Seven Days” is capital farce. It is a 
play for those who love to laugh long and 
loud. The cast includes Georgia 
O’Ramey, Hope Latham, Florence Reed, 
Lucille La Verue, Albert Brown, Allan 
Pollock and others who are setting a 
standard in the presentation of this kind 
of comedy. 

“The Chocolate Soldier” is an entirely 
unique production and its presentation 
at the Majestic has been universally en- 
joyed. The musical quality of the piece 
is decidedly above the average, and the 
management have shown their recogni- 
tion of this fact by selecting a cast of 
singers as well as actors. The chorus, 
also, is of unusually excellent material, 
and the success of the play is substantial- 
ly founded on the genuine merits of its 
Of Sothern and Marlowe 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE NOW 


in Shakespearean role, it is unnecessary 
to do more than make the announcement, 
of their engagement. This begins at the 
Shubert Theatre November 14, and the 
engagement will last for three weeks. 
During the entire first week including 
the Saturday matinee the new produc- 
tion of “Macbeth” will be given. For the 
second week “As You Like It,” on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday evening 
and Thursday, Thanksgiving Day 


\PPEARING AT THE HOLLIS 


matinee; “Romeo and Juliet” on Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings and at their 
Saturday matinee, and “Hamlet” Satur- 
day night. For the third week “Taming 
of the Shrew” is scheduled for Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, “The Merchant 
of Venice” for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, “Twelfth Night” for Friday, “As 
You Like It” at the Saturday matinee 
and “Macbeth” Saturday night. Sub- 
scription blanks containing all informa- 
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THE Famous LETTER SONG FROM “THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 


tion relative to the engagement may now 
be secured at the box office. 

“The Fortune Hunter” is nearing the 
end of its second month at the Tremont 
Theatre, with no indication of a lessening 
in public interest. With John Barry- 
more in the title role the company in 


support is made up of fine actors. The 
rehabilitation of the young Nat Dun- 
can, who has failed in all his efforts to 
make his own way in the world, is the 
real basis of the story of the play, though 
it is neatly hidden by the many interest- 
ing incidents and situations. The other 
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characters are played by Forrest Rob- 
inson, Francis Byrne, Mary Ryan, Eda 
3runa, Kathryn Marshall, Charles 
Fisher and John C. Brownell. 

Never in the old days at the Boston 
Theatre, where it had so many successful 
melodramas, has there been a play that 
sprang into such immediate favor as 
“The Speckled Band.” The reception of 
this play shows that Sherlock Holmes has 
not lost his grip upon the public. The 
vast audience that filled the Boston 
Theatre on the opening night were so 
deeply interested that they were held 
spellbound to the very end of the play. 

At the Colonial Theatre “The: Arca- 
dians” positively closes Saturday night, 
the 12th of November. No play in the 
city has been so universally commented 
on as “The Arcadians.” If there are any 
who have not seen the production, they 
should not delay to order their seats be- 
fore this positively closing date. “The 
Arcadians” will be followed by Mont- 
gomery and Stone, who open on the 14th 
with “The Old Town,” and the cast that 
has brought them success. Montgomery 
and Stone are a fixture in popular es- 
teem. They have set their own standard 
and consistently lived up to it. The people 
know what to expect and are quick in 
showing their appreciation of the fact. 

Shakespeare has always succeeded at 
the Castle Square. Last season ‘“Ham- 
let,” “The Taming of the Shrew” and 
“Othello” were played to large and ap- 
preciative audiences, and now for the 
first time this season, Mr. Craig will 
make a Shakespearean production. He 
has chosen “Richard IIT.” as one of the 
most notable of the great dramas by the 
master dramatist and he is sure that the 
revival of so rarely produced a play will 
arouse more than ordinary attention. 
“Richard ITI.” has for its leading char- 
acter the great Duke of Gloster, who won 
the throne for himself after persistent 
efforts in which he stopped at nothing to 
reach the height of his ambition, and the 
play itself forms a vivid and picturesque 
narrative of the most interesting episodes 
of his career. 

The part of Richard will be played by 
Mr. Craig for the first time in a number 
of years, and he will bring to it all his 
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well known skill at character interpreta- 
tion. The role is one of great finesse and 
varying emotion, and to many of his ad- 
mirers it will display Mr. Craig in an 
entirely new light. The other parts will 
be carefully assigned to Mr. Craig’s as- 
sociate players, and the scenic production 
will be elaborate and historically faithful. 
The run of “Richard III.” will be limited 
to a single week. " 

After “Richard III,’ Mr. Craig will 
present “Going Some” during the week 
of November 14, “The Lion and the 
Mouse” for two weeks, begining Novem- 
ber 21, and “Twelth Night” during the 
week of December 5. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PAGEANTRY 


Louis W. Parker, English playwright 
and musical director, the “dean of 
English pageantry” came to America 
about a year ago and was impressed with 
the possibilities of pageantry in the 
country. It was partly due to the interest 
that he aroused in this subject while in 
Boston that plans were laid for the 
pageant, “From Cave Life to City Life,” 
to be presented by Boston-1905 in the 
Arena November 10, 11 and 12. 

One of the most striking features of 
this Boston pageant will be the contrasts 
shown between old and new educational 
methods. The “Dame School” of the 
colonies which brought together a few of 
the children of the church to be instructed 
in the three Rs will be depicted along 
with modern school training with its 
thousand and one privileges and ad- 
vantages unknown even to the colleges of 
the old days. 

The pageant itself is a striking ex- 
ample of a new educational force that is 
just awakening in this country. Through 
its means young and old, actors and spec- 
tators take added pride in the com- 
munity’s growth and strength. Acquaint- 
ances spring up which bind together dis- 
tricts not closely related before. The 
pageant is furthermore an_ excellent 
school for the development of the arts 
and crafts and gives wonderful op- 
portunity for the exhibition of the skill 
and talent of those who have not had op- 
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portunity to show what they could do. 
Historians, poets, composers, craftsmen, 
singers, dancers and artists are discover- 
ed through its means. 

The Boston-1915 pageant is more or 
less of an experiment. Its success, which 
seems assured, means that this newest 
educational tool will be adopted in other 
portions of the country. 





The art community of Boston will 
receive a very promising accession to its 
numbers when Mr. Gail Stearns opens 
his permanent studio here, after a period 
of preliminary training in New York 
and Paris and of general travel and 
study. 

“Promise” is the brightest word in the 
lexicon of art, and it is just the word to 
apply to such work as that of Mr. 
Stearns, as revealed in the landscape 
sketches which have been seen here and 
in the very effective decorative paintings 
for the walls of the dining room in the 
Commonwealth Avenue residence of Mrs. 
Charles W. Bard. 

As revealed in this work, Mr. Stearns 
is extremely sensitive to the more tender 
moods of the great world of out-of-doors. 
As a colourist he is luminous and opales- 
cent, delicate rather than strong. There 
is a latent poetry in his work, a dreamy, 
brooding poetry like that of indeterminate 
music. Therefore he loves soft shadows 
that melt almost imperceptibly into the 
more vivid light, and misty distances. 
The earth which he paints is maturing, 
moist, in process of transition. His tech- 
nique is swift and direct and will become 
less hesitating with greater familiarity 
portunity, and, as is usual with artists, 
with important work. He needs his op- 
he will probably be compelled to hew 
out that opportunity for himself. The 
process may give him a larger sympathy 
with the sterner aspects of life and 
nature than he would seem, from these 
sketches, to possess at present. I wonder 
how Boston appears to an eager and 
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aspiring artist fighting for his chance. 
Possibly it may merit its reputation of 
coldness. But it is difficult to appear 
otherwise, and to demand substantial ac- 
complishment is necessary. But there is 
sympathy enough, at bottom, here in 
Boston for the struggling artist to nerve 
him to his best endeavors, if he can but 
appreciate and believe in its existence. A 
number of Mr. Stearn’s sketches are in 
Doll and Richards gallery on Newbury 
street and will be shown on request. 

A very pretty compliment to Mr. 
Frank H. Tompkins is implied in his in- 
vitation to exhibit his work in the city of 
Cleveland, where he made his home for 
some years. Cleveland claims part of the 
credit for Mr. Tompkins’ success, and 
this very gratifying recognition is, in 
part, an assertion of that claim. In the 
way of new work he will take with him 
several strong portraits painted with 
great force and vitality. It is to be hoped 
that he will not fail, also, to exhibit some 
of his recent sketches of landscapes with 
buildings and figures. This is a line 
in which Mr. Tompkins excels, his 
draughtsmanship being swift and sure 
and his work done with that lightning 
speed which can catch the most fleeting 
impression. 

Mr. Darius Cobb is receiving con- 
gratulations on the noble conception of 
his large canvass, The Last Decoration 
Day. It is in this mental grasp of a 
grand subject that this aged artist earns 
a gladly accorded admiration. 





An interesting bit of criticism appeared 
in Le Paris Temps. Pierre Lalo, son of 
the distinguished composer of that name 
who is music critic for Le Temps, says 
the following concerning Caruso: “Take 
away his voice and he is nothing. He is 
neither a good singer nor a good actor. 
Of the art of singing, Caruso has never 
possessed anything but the most mediocre 
and vulgar parts,—how to spin out a 
song, prepare a cadence, multiply the 
opposition of shades, and accomplish all 
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JarosLav Kocian, BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


sorts of voice effects out of place. Along 
with these voice effects, isolated and 
factitious—nothing. No taste, no style, 
no appearance of style, absolute incapab- 
ility of giving to a melody that has any 
beauty of form or line, the continuity 
which belongs to it.” 

A new pianist will visit America this 
season. His name is Adolphe Borchard. 
This French artist will make his debut 


with the Thomas Orchestra and will tour 
America in recital. He seems to have 
completely astounded the Berlin critics 
and if their unanimous and enthusiastic 
commendation is to be credited, he is a 
rare artist. He is spoken of as a born in- 
terpreter of Liszt. Another criticism 
mentions his playing a Chopin prelude in 
such an unusual and compelling way that 
the audience was actually taken off its 
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feet. His programs are almost entirely 
made up from the classics but invariably 
include one or two modern things. He 
is spoken of as a masterful virtuoso and 
an original interpreter of the masters. 
He will be heard in Boston in a piano 
recital in Jordan Hall on Monday after- 
noon, November 28th. 

A big success was scored by Rudolph 
Ganz recently in Berlin. He gave a con- 
cert in Beethoven Hall, assisted by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra with Dr. 
Rudolph Siegel of Munich as conductor. 
Mr. Ganz played the new D Major Con- 
certo by Hans Huber, which is dedicated 
to him and with which he made such a 
rousing success at the Zurich Music 
Festival last spring. It is said to be a 
very brilliant concerto. The scherzo is 
spoken of as sprightly and charming. The 
slow movement is full of beauties and the 
finale is sparkling and full of life and 
vigor. The work is beautifully instru- 
mentated and it reveals admirable work- 
manship. Mr. Ganz’s playing was 
sparkling and bubbling over with esprit 
and vivacity in the quick movements, 
while in the adagio he played with a 
beautiful singing legato and with a great 
deal of feeling. Mr. Arthur Abell says 
Mr. Ganz gave a truly wonderful per- 
formance of the work; also, that he has 
improved tremendously since his last ap- 
pearance here. His touch is spoken of 
as softer and more appealing. His per- 
formance of the Liszt E Flat Concerto is 
spoken of as magnificent. His success 
was immense. 

Mr. Ganz is one of the truly great 
pianists. He has a complete mastery of 
the art of pianism as a means of artistic 
expression. Beside this he is endowed 
with a psychological and human inter- 
pretation of life which is so forceful that 
those who look for placid sweetness and 
who do not realize that the greatest 
emotion is intellect plus passion, are 
liable to be overwhelmed by this great- 
ness and wonder if it be chaos. Mr. 
Ganz will visit America next season. 

One of the rare treats of the musical 
year is the annual work of the Cecilia 
Society. The concerts will number three 
in all this year and orders for season 
tickets are being filled. At each concert 
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the Cecilia Society will be assisted by 
the entire Symphony Orchestra and Max 
Fiedler will conduct. The first concert 
will be on Thursday, December Ist when 
Granville Bantock’s Omar Khayam will 
be given for the first time in Boston. The 
soloists will be Margaret Keyes, George 
Harris, Jr., and Robert Maitland. On 
Thursday, February 16th, will be given 
Gabriel Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade.” 
The soloists will be Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey, Edith Chapman Goold, Edmond 
Clément and Claude Cunningham. On 
Good Friday evening, April 14th, The 
Passion Music, according to St. Mat- 
thew, by Johann Sebastian Bach, will be 
given. The soloists will be Marie Zim- 
merman, George Hamlin, Janet Spencer 
and David Bispham. 

At each concert there will be a chorus 
of one hundred and seventy-five voices, 
a children’s chorus of one hundred voices, 
and the regular Boston Symphony 
Orchestra of one hundred players. 

The Flonzaley Quartet recently cre- 
ated a furore in Berlin with a magnificent 
performance of the DeBussy Quartette. 
This is without doubt the finest string 
quartette in existence at the present time. 
The Flonzaley Quartette is the highest paid 
quartette which plays in America. Aside 
from its eminently artistic superiority it 
is a unique organization—being actually 
founded with real art purpose. Not one 
of the four players,—each a consummiate 
artist—could be engaged, for money or 
for otherwise, for individual perform- 
ance. The quartet was founded at Le 
Chateau Flonzaley near Lauzanne, 
Switzerland, by E. J. de Coppet, solely 
for the sake of art. It is exceptional as 
an organization inasmuch as all the play- 
ers are free from material occupation 
and devote their time exclusively to the 
cultivation of. chamber music. The 
quartet appeared for the first time in 
public in November, 1905, in Switzer- 
land. They were originally brought 
together by M. Coppet solely for per- 
formance at his villa Le Flonzaley. 
They will be heard in Boston this season. 


Jaroslav Kocian, the Bohemian violin- 
ist, will give a recital in Chickering Hall, 
December 9th. 
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On the afternoon of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29th, Madame Schumann-Heinck, 
the great contralto who is loved by all, 
will give a song recital in Symphony Hall. 
Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone who 
recently appeared as soloist at the first 
Apollo Club concert, will give a song 
recital in Jordan Hall the afternoon of 
November 21st. 
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An attractive handy volume edition of 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The short stories of Sarah Orne 
Jewett are brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, in an attractive 
handy volume series, and no more suit- 
able form could well be devised for their 
enjoyment. The collection in attractive 
library form of Miss Jewett’s work will 
meet an inevitable and continuing de- 
mand, Miss Jewett’s work amounts to a 
scientific study of the rural New England 
type that is so rapidly passing away. Its 
value in this respect is permanent. Her 
portraiture is as subtle as it is just. Not 
history, but the foundations of history 
are brought to light. The volumes are as 
illuminating to the student as they are 
delightful to the reader who is seeking 
only entertainment. Whimsical humor, 
poignant pathos, deliciously human situa- 
tions abound. Sincerity and grace, the 
atmosphere of the author’s own per- 
sonality, pervade the work. These stories 
have long been the delight of magazine 
readers and their availability in a per- 
manent library form will be most wel- 
come. The volumes are very attractive 
and are so published that they may be 
bought singly without the appearance of 
a broken set. The selling price is 70 
cents per volume. 





“Lips of Music” is the title of a book 
of poems by Charlotte Porter. This author 
has been best known as editor of Shakes- 
peare’s work and of the Camberwe!! 
Browning. “Lips of Music” is a collection 
of one hundred and fifty poems, some of 
which have appeared as magazine verse. 
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The book includes several poems which 
have been set to music by various com- 
posers, translations from D’Annunzio 
and the Epilogue Songs from the 
‘Return of the Druses,’—also one from 
Rostand. 

The poems are, in the main lyrical. 
They are full of a certain practiced skill 
which many times is even spontaneous. 
“The Sea Gull” is a charming wood- 
picture which contains considerable feel- 
ing and freedom. “The Beat of a 
Wing” accomplishes much the same 
thing. “Daylight” is an interpretation 
which has considerable human feeling 
woven into its meshes, — likewise 
“Aware” seems more sincere than some 
of the others. It has been said that Miss 
Porter’s poetry shows the effect of asso- 
ciation with Browning. If so it is merely 
affected, slightly the mode of expression. 
The Epilogue Songs accomplish only 
partial interpretation. At times the ac- 
complishment seems only affectation and 
effete zestheticism. At times the demands 
of form are satisfied by meaningless 
euphonism. 

However, it is a very attractive volume 
and, in several instances, better than the 
ordinary verse. The book is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell and Company at 
$1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


CHESS GENERALSHIP 


Chess players in general and especially 
all who are interested in the study of war 
and warfare, will read with much satis- 
faction the latest work by the noted chess 
master and military expert, Mr. Franklin 
K. Young. 

From a remote period Chess has been 
regarded as the reduplica of warfare and 
its practice enjoined upon their officers 
by the leading exponents of the military 
art. Hence it is logical that the funda- 
mental and essential processes of eacn 
are identical. This is the drift of Mr. 
Young’s teachings as embodied in his 
prior books on the game. His exposition 
of scientific chessplay culminates in this 
present series of three volumes, whose 
sub-titles are, Volume I., Grand Recon- 
naissance, Volume II,Grand Manceuvres, 
Volume IIT, Grand Operations, of which 
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Volume I, Grand Reconnaissance, is now 
on sale. 

In this book the military phase of 
chess-play is dominant; its obvious pur- 
pose is to make a good chess player by 
first making a good general, and all ex- 
amples and illustrations are drawn from 
the more notable battles and campaigns 
of the great captains. 

The value to chess players of any book 
on the game by Mr. Young needs no ar- 
gument. The originality and ingenuity 
whereby military processes are adapted 
to the chess board make the work unique 
in literature and as an epitome of wide 
and interesting military knowledge the 
work undoubtedly will appeal to a clientele 
far beyond the limitations of the or- 
dinary chess field. 

Eight volumes, cloth, stamped and 
edged in gold, 230 pages, $1.75 net. In- 
ternational Publishing Company, Boston. 


“PAN’S MOUNTAIN” 


From the old Virginian mansions of 
“The Quick or the Dead?” and “The 
Golden Rose” to the azure Italian skies 
over Lago Maggiore is a farcry. Years 
of loving familiarity with the beautiful 
scenes of Northern Italy have enabled 
Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) to 
reproduce the color and spirit and at- 
mosphere of the Lago Maggiore district 
in her latest novel, “Pan’s Mountain” 
(Harper & Brothers, New York). Bril- 
liant qualities, in which literary expres- 
sion and poetic imagination are felicit- 
ously wedded, give rare distinction to this 
exceptional piece o fmodern fiction. The 
conception is one of those rare instances 
of originality to be found among the 
thousand or more novels in the English 
language published annually. 

Princess Troubetzkoy portrays a girl 
of exotic personality in Dione, whose 
mother was Italian and her father a Ser- 
vian. Under her father’s guidance Dione 
grew up a pure pagan, imbued with the 
spirit of Greek poetry and mystically 
devoted to the worship of the old gods. 
Especially she has chosen Pan as her 
protecting deity, and she has named one 
of the peaks near her home Pan’s Moun- 
tain. Dione is endowed with splendid 
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purity, sincerity and capacity of hap- 
piness; but the reader insensibly feels 
that the pagan girl born 2000 years out of 
her time is doomed to disappointment and 
that the shadow of tragedy hangs over 
her. 

Dione is a beautiful girl, but boyish in 
her straightforward disposition, fine 
spirited and independent. Her supersti- 
tious old Italian nurse, Cecca, regards 
with holy horror Dione’s mystic worship 
of Pan, to whom the girl prays and pours 
libations. Yet the girl finds in Cecca’s 
own signs and omens confirmation of her 
Paganism. A foppish young Italian 
named Varoni is an ardent suitor for 
Dione, but she has nothing for him but 
contempt, because he is of the type who 
wears extravagant English clothes and 
sends his linen to London to be laun- 
dered. 

Along comes Alaric Kent, an English 
poet, who, like herself, has absorbed the 
pagan spirit of the Greeks and in his 
poetic way is a worshipper of Pan. With 
all the intensity of their natures they fall 
in love and give themselves up to its pas- 
sion and happiness. Not until too late, 
when motherhood has come to poor 
Dione, does Alaric Kent reveal to her the 
tragic fact that he is not free to marry 
her, being already married. This leads to 
a climax of masterly contrivance. The 
mystical Dione, obsessed bv the ruling 
idea of her pagan life, gradually loses her 
sanity. With persuasive cunning, she 
manages to bring Alaric Kent to Pan’s 
Mountain at night and deliver him as a 
sacrifice to the great god Pan of their 
common worship. But how this is 
brought about without any sense of 
depression to the reader, though with a 
tender feeling of the poignant pathos of 
it all, cannot fairly be indicated in a few 
lines of description. 

The poetry and mysticism that runs 
through the book sustain the sense of 
beauty, but never prevent a full realiza- 
tion of the characters as living. sentient 
human beings, whose aspirations and 
ideas can be readily understood and ap- 
preciated. Before the story ends the 
reader and Dione are both made aware 
that the young Italian, Varoni has a heart 
of gold. 
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With Best Wishes for a 
Happy Hew Wear! 


Again the publishers of the New England are presenting 
their readers with a greatly enlarged and radically improved 
magazine. 

It is our earnest hope that this new feature, the publication 
of a complete novel in each issue, not taking the space of other 
matter, but as an addition to the book, will meet with so cordial 
a reception as to justify us in tts continuance. We are not 
aware that any other general magazine selling for fifteen cents 
undertakes this feature. 

From a literary standpoint the field of the long short-story 
is an inviting one; but publishing conditions have greatly 
retarded its development. It 1s our belief, therefore, that this 
experiment by the New England Magazine will be as warmly 
welcomed by writers as by readers. At any rate we are planning 
to try it out, and we should be glad to hear from our readers 
about it. 

The installation of new machinery by our printers enables 
us, at the same time, to introduce modern color work into our 
covers, illustrations and decorations. This we hope to develop 
to the embellishment and enrichment of our pages. Carefully 
retaining the best of that which has gone before, it is our 
intention that these and all other new developments shall be 
introduced without the sacrifice of any of those features which 
have, in the past, made the New England Magazine a welcome 
visitor in so many homes. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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HE summer of the 
year 1692 will never 
be forgotten by 
Salemites, although 
more than two cen- 
turies have flown. 
Throughout the com- 
munity there was a deep-seated con- 
viction that Satan was visibly among 
them, walking their streets, in their 
houses, roaming the forests, and even in 
the sanctuary. 

No less a man than Cotton Mather 
declared in a sermon that in the very 
meeting-house where they were then 
gathered, there were more emissaries of 
Satan than the number of the congrega- 
tion. 

From the highest to the lowest, all 
believed in his personal presence and 
agency. Neither magistrate, minister, 
citizen, nor slave had the slightest doubt 
of it, and he who questioned was looked 
upon by friends and neighbors with the 
same degree of aversion and distrust with 
which the heretic had always been 
regarded by the orthodox. 

Belief in demonology and witchcraft 
has existed from the earliest recorded 
times among savage and civilized, and 
the more widely spread became the 
Christian religion with its sharp differen- 
tiation of the power that makes for good, 
and the power that makes for evil, into 
the conception of a concrete, personal 
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God, and a personal devil, the more in- 
tense became the belief in the warfare 
waged between the two for the posses- 
sion of human souls. 

Hand in hand with this belief was the 
conviction that the devil must have 
human agents, and that these were em- 
ployed by him to work his will upon the 
innocent, as marauding bands of an ill- 
disciplined army harry and torture the 
helpless and peaceful inhabitants of a 
country with whom they may be at war. 

It was believed that these human 
agents had been bought by him for a 
price, some bargain, whereby for the 
gratification of some earthly desire, prop- 
erty, power, love, vengeance, they were 
willing to give him in exchange the 
ultimate possession of their souls. 

History is replete with instances of this 
belief. These were the so-called witches, 
and to find them out, to convict them, to 
make them suffer all the contumely, 
scorn and ignominy that a human being 
can know, all the torture that a fiendish 
ingenuity can contrive, and at last to be 
put to a shameful death, became a pious 
duty. Not only were the victims con- 
demned to a felon’s death, but they were 
denied Christian burial and interment, 
their bodies being thrown among rocks, 
brambles and refuse, to become the prey 
of beasts and fowl. 

The horrors of the inquisition pale 
beside the tragedies enacted in the Mass- 
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achusetts colony. From the former, 
there was always escape by recantation. 
From the latter, there was none. Once 
accused, the victim was hounded with a 
relentlessness of which only man is cap- 
able. The plea of guilty carried with it 
its own condemnation. The plea of not 
guilty availed no more, for those in 
charge of the prosecution had pre-deter- 
mined, and though the form of trial was 
had, saintly men and holy women were 
convicted and put to death on the 
evidence of hysterical children, who, 
prompted and incited by clergymen and 
magistrates, gave utterance to the wildest 
and most imaginative of statements that 
were received with all the gravity attach- 
ing to a judgment rendered by a supreme 
court justice. 

England had passed through a witch 
persecution earlier in the century. The 
Massachusetts colony had sought the 
refuge of the new world for freedom to 
worship according to their conscience, 
and it was a universal belief that the arch 
enemy of souls was making a renewed 
and desperate effort to assert his dom- 
inion in this new region. The surround- 
ing forests were filled with Indians, and 
they especially, were considered as allies 
and henchmen of the devil, as well as the 
prowling beasts, for the conception was 
universal that he assumed protean forms, 
of which the favorites were dogs, cats, 
lynxes and wolves. 

This brief sketch of the condition of 
things in Salem and its vicinity is not 
introduced here for the purpose of 
historical instruction, but to make more 
intelligible the atmosphere of the time 
during which this story is cast. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Nay, nay, love, it cannot be! The 
terror of these times hath frighted thee, 
as well it may, but surely, no accusation 
can lie against thee, so young, so pure, so 
innocent, so godly in all thy ways. We 
know that Satan is abroad, and that the 
powers of darkness have been loosed to 
work his will, but surely, not to bring 
danger and death to thee. Thou art 
wrought up to a pitch of fear whereby 
thou canst not use thy usual reason.” 

“Would God it were so, Philip, but I 


have that prescience of the future that 
makes me tremble, and I see myself be- 
fore those stern-eyed magistrates ; I hear 
the testimony that will consign me to the 
chains and prison, then to the Witch’s 
Hill, and then! Oh God! can it be that 
I, too, must suffer that frightful fate?” 

“No! By the God of Israel, I say no! 
and by Satan himself, and all his myr- 
midons, I swear no! I know not why 
thou should’st fear this, but this I swear; 
that should such fate o’ertake thee, I, my- 
self will plunge a knife through thy 
sweet bosom, deep into thy pure heart, 
sooner than that thou shalt be one of 
those to wend thy way up that ghastly 
slope; and of those that send thee there, 
one at least, and more, can I but compass 
it, shall join thee and me on the thither 
side. But why, love, why hast thou this 
fear that hath taken such strange hold 
on thee?” 

The violence of the girl’s emotion had 
partially abated, and though her bosom 
still heaved, she compelled herself to 
sufficient calmness to answer. 

“Listen. Thou rememberest Goodwife 
Nourse, a woman of saintly life for three 
score and ten years, all of which were 
filled with deeds of kindness and the fear 
of God? 

“What availed her saintly life and 
deeds of kindness, her defence, her plead- 
ings? And her memory to-day? Who 
dare speak of her save in terms of 
reproach and anathema, and this but one 
week gone? Tell me?” 

“Nay, Martha, I cannot. These mat- 
ters be too great for me. We are taught 
that wisdom and justice abideth in the 
ministers, and the counsel of the elders 
and magistrates x 

“Wisdom and justice!” she interrupted 
hotly. “Aye! so is wisdom and justice, 
and pity and mercy in the heart of the 
tigress and the lion when the lust for 
blood is on them as much as in those 
thou namest.” 

“But why, Martha, I pray thee, fearest 
thou that this blood lust will be turned 
upon thee? Truly, if thou curbest not 
thy tongue, I fear evil will befall thee, 
for thou knowest thy speech is not meet 
and reverent, but reckless and imprudent 
were it heard by other ears than mine.” 
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“T know full well that I must not say 
to others what is in my heart, but the hor- 
ror of these trials and hangings hath 
swelled it almost to bursting, and speech 
I must have, although but to thee, for 
thee I trust.” 

“And well thou mayest, for in thy 
well-being is my life. Say on, for thou 
knowest the rack would not tear from 
me one word that would imperil thee.” 

“T know it, for have I not promised to 
be thy wife, and would I have given thee 
that promise did I not trust thee utterly? 
Kiss me.” 

As the man bent to meet her lips the 
girl threw her arms about him and held 
him in a passion of clinging, the while a 
shudder passed through her as she whis- 
pered: “Oh, my love, my love! Shouldst 
they tear me from thee, I should die, even 
before they willed it. Promise me that 
should that happen which I fear, thou 
wilt give me the release of which thou 
hast spoken. It mayhap that such a 
deed will waken them from this madness 
by the very horror of its protest, and be 
counted unto thee by God for righteous- 
ness.” 

“T have already told thee, sworn it, that 
so will I do sooner than have thee meet 
such doom. Thou, at least, wilt know 
that it is done in love, and to save thee 
and thine from the frightful ignominy of 
that thrice accursed hill. But thou hast 
not told me why thou fearest that such 
may he thy fate.” 

“This is the reason thereof. Thou 
knowest who have been the accusers; a 
parcel of silly children, wrought upon by 
their own imaginations and the tales of 
the slave woman, Tetuba ; then, incited by 
one, who, while he wears the livery of 
God’s minister, yet do I believe his heart 
blacker and more cruel than that of the 
arch-fiend himself, the Reverend Samuel 
Parris. 

“Something of that have T hinted to 
Mercy Lewis, whom I have known from 
her cradle. Thou rememberest that it is 
upon her accusation that Goodwife Fasty 
now lieth in prison loaded with chains. 
Reply she made not, but her eye had a 
baleful light as she looked at me, and her 
shoulders began to twitch. I seized her 
and shook her with somewhat of violence 


and the twitching ceased, but she broke 
into weeping. I placed my arm about 
her and comforted her, telling her that 
she was o’er-wrought, and to go home, 
advising her that she should abandon 
those meetings at the minister’s house, 
for verily, of a truth, I believe that there 
the trouble began, though of that I said 
naught.” 

The young man’s face was very grave 
as he replied: ‘Alas, Martha, I fear me 
thy apprehensions have some foundation, 
and that thou hast struck a spark that 
may enkindle a conflagration which may 
yet enwrap thee in its flames. I believe, 
even as thou dost, that thou hast spoken 
truth concerning the man thou hast 
named, but it was most unwise. His life 
since he hath had this charge hath been 
one of contention, marked by greed and 
avarice. Moreover, he is vengeful, lust- 
ful of power and influence, and should 
the girl, Mercy Lewis, betray to him the 
hint thou hast dropped and the advice 
thou gavest, I doubt not but that he will 
endeavor to brew trouble for thee. I like 
not these men, who, though they be or- 
dained ministers, can find divine war- 
rant to accomplish ends, which in us, 
who wear not the cloak of sanctity, 
would be attributed to personal motives, 
from which none is entirely free. What 
would life be to me, if harm should come 
to thee, Martha?” 

The girl, now more alarmed at the 
thought of her lover’s distress than of 
her own possible danger, endeavored to 
make light of her previous fears. 

“T told thee, Philip, I had but hinted, 
and that lightly, and as for the advice I 
gave the child, twas good, but I’ll war- 
rant me she had forgotten both ere she 
reached her home as I shall forget my 
fears. ’Tis when I think of my love for 
thee, and all the happiness the future 
may contain by thy side, that my silly 
fears do threat me, that such unclouded 
bliss be not for sinful man or woman. 
Forgive me for raising such darksome 
thoughts. They are foolish, and I will 
cast them from me, and dwell only on the 
delight that thou lovest me.” 

Their lips met in a long caress as he 
bade her farewell, but the heart of Philip 
English was very heavy as he went his 
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way, for he well knew the temper of the 
community, and that the fanaticism 
which had already shed the blood of six 
innocent victims would never be satisfied 
until its appetite had been gorged by the 
death of many others, and that his 
betiothed and he himself, might be 
among them. 


CHAPTER II. 


Some ten days later, as young English 
was cutting poles in the woods to fence 
a piece of ground, a youth, whom he 
knew as a servant in the family of his 
betrothed approached, handing him a 
piece of folded paper. 

The apprehension which Martha’s talk 
with him had previously aroused had 
become lulled, for nothing had occurred 
to warrant the fears she had expressed, 
and on those occasions when he had seen 
her since then, and had referred to the 
matter, she had declared that they were 
of little account; that she had been 
nervous and over-wrought, but his hand 
trembled as he took the note. 

In those days correspondence between 
lovers by letters and billet doux on all 
possible excuses was a thing unknown, 
and only a matter of grave importance 
could warrant it, so his fears returned 
with renewed force as he unfolded and 
read what she had written: “My well 
beloved. I am in sore travail and dis- 
tress, and have need of thee at the soon- 
est thou canst come to me. Thine ' 

He turned to the boy sharply. 

“When gave she you, this note?” 

“The sun was about four hours high.” 

“And now it lacks a scant hour of mid- 
day. Said she anything?” 

“Take this to Mr. English, and lose no 
time. Say naught to any, but place it in 
his own hands.” 

“You have been more than three hours 
coming but little more than a league. 
Why the delay ?” 

“T could not start at once. When here, 
I knew not where to find you. She bade 
me say naught, so I asked no questions, 
but sought.” 

“Wherein you showed discretion and 
obedience. Be ever so and it may ad- 
vantage you. Here is a token,” and he 
handed the lad a shilling. 
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“How go things at your master’s?” he 
continued. 

“As usual till yester afternoon, when 
the worshipful Messers. Hutchinson and 
Putnam did ride up to the house. There 
they remained for an hour. Since then 
there seemeth to be somewhat of anxiety 
if one may guess from the grave faces of 
my master’s family. More, I saw tears 
in the eyes of Mistress Martha.” 

“William, observation and a silent 
tongue are of great worth. How look 
you upon your mistress, Martha?” 

“T would give my life for her!” cried 
the boy earnestly. ‘Well you know, sir, 
that the lot of a redemptioner is not easy. 
She hath shown me unvarying kindness, 
and in the pain I had last winter when 
the log fell upon my leg, she ministered 
to me as a sister might have done,” and 
the boy’s eyes moistened. 

“T believe you, William. She hath a 
good heart. It mayhap that she will 
need friends ere much time hath flown. 
Can she depend on you?” 

“T have but my life, sir. That is hers 
and she need it, as I have just said.” 

“T do not doubt it were she in peril of 
life or limb by attack from wild beast, 
savage or accident, but there be perils 
in the air these times that turn men’s 
hearts to water. How then?” 

“T know to what you refer, sir. ’Tis 
but one to me what threats her, be it 
beast, savage or devil, as I have but the 
one life. ’Tis hers.” 

“Give me your hand, lad,” and the 
colonial aristocrat and redemptioner boy 
looked each other in the eye, and though 
no word was said, each knew that a vow 
was registered, and each gave trust to 
the other. Silence was golden in those 
days, and especially at that particular 
time and in that locality. 

“Do you return at once?” asked the 
elder man. 

“T was bade to do some commissions, 
and she also whispered to me, ‘Be in no 
haste to return. Keep a silent tongue and 
open ears about the town, learning what 
may be said.’ So it will be toward night- 
fall ere I go back.” 

“Follow the advice given. I go at 
once. Tell no one you have seen me or 
been entrusted with a message. Neither 
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accompany me. Wait until I have been 
gone half an hour, and if idleness irks, 
here is my axe.” So saying, Philip Eng- 
lish hurried away to his home, saddled 
his horse, and drew no rein until he had 
reached the home of his affianced. 

As he dismounted, Martha met him, 
saying only, “It was good and sweet in 
thee to come so quickly. Wilt always 
when I call ?” 

“While life remains, and I think I 
should hear thy sweet voice even had 
death claimed me. But why needest thou 
me now? Surely that which thou 
fearest—” 

“Nay, not in the way I feared then. I 
will tell thee all. But thou hast not 
eaten ?” 

“No. William found me in the wood 
and I lost no time. Thy message seemed 
urgent.” 

“Tt was unnecessarily so, but I wanted 
thee so much,” and she laid her hand on 
her lover’s arm. “Wilt come into the 
kitchen, or shall I bring thee something 
here?” and she indicated a rude table 
standing under a magnificent oak in the 
yard. 

“Out here is better. I stifle indoors, 
not only from the heat, but from this ter- 
ror that stalketh at noon-day. I want to 
be in the open. I want to see about me. 
I feel as if secret enemies lurked in every 
corner, and I need to be where I can face 
them, though facing what we face boots 
little.” 

“Then sit down, and I will bring thee 
something.” 

She disappeared into the house and 
soon returned bringing a table-cloth of 
home-spun linen, but white as bleaching 
on green grass could make it; a plate of 
blue Canton-ware, a knife, steel fork and 
silver spoon. These she set in order on 
the table, went back and forth until she 
had placed before him some cold meat, 
a loaf of bread, fresh butter, cakes, a 
pitcher of thick, yellow cream, some ber- 
ries and half a pie. 

“Now, eat, my love. When thou hast 
finished I will tell thee why I sent for 
thee, but first, let me hear again that thou 
lovest me,” and she leaned forward, her 
hands resting on the table, her rounded 
arms and dimpled elbows showing below 


her rolled up sleeves, while she gazed at 
him with an intentness of passion that 
stirred his inmost soul. 

“Love thee, Martha! I would that my 
tongue could find the words that might 
express my heart, or give thee such 
assurance that thou couldst not doubt—” 

“Nay, nay, Philip, thou mistakest me. 
I do not doubt. I know that thou lovest 
me as well as ever was woman loved by 
man, but it is so sweet to hear it. Ah! 
we women never tire of listening, but 
wish to hear it o’er and o’er again, and 
each time it hath new music in our ears. 
That is why I asked thee. It gives us 
courage, and I bethink me that I shall 
have need of all that my faith in God and 
the assurance of thy love can give me. 
Dost thou know that Goodmen Hutchin- 
son and Putnam visited us yester after- 
noon ?” 

“William said something of it, and that 
they left behind them grave faces. Why 
did they call? 

“Thou knowest my mother, and that a 
godlier woman doth not live, full of all 
Christian virtues and human kindliness. 

“Thou knowest her brightness and 
cheerfulness, so different from the 
solemn-visaged goodwives of the town. 
Thou knowest how the very children love 
her, and whenever she appeareth on the 
street, one or more do always seek to 
accompany her, to bear her parcels, to 
hold her hand, to listen to her speech, 
and are loath to leave her when she 
returns to her door. And to think that 
these traits of her sweet nature should be 
the instruments they are trying to turn 
against her to her undoing! Oh, Philip! 
Philip!” and the girl’s voice broke as the 
tears fell from her eyes. 

“This then was what the visit of these 
men meant! Dost mean to tell me that 
they are so mad and blind that they dare 
bring accusation against thy mother ?” 

“No, not accusation. The matter hath 
not yet reached that stage, but their visit 
was one of inquiry, and thou knowest 
what a visit of inquiry from those men 
meaneth. They are like wolves, who 
once having caught the scent of blood, 
pursue their quarry until they come up 
with it and rend it with their fangs.” 

“But how came this about? What said 
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they, and why should they make thy 
mother the subject of inquiry?” 

To tell how the matter started I can- 
not, for their method is not direct, but I 
gathered it was somewhat in this wise. 
As I said, thou knowest how the children 
flock after her, and how she hath a laugh 
with this one, a merry jest with that one, 
and a kiss for another one, wherein she 
differeth mightily from the other women 
who are always chiding, and telling the 
little ones that this or that is not meet or 
seemly. It would seem that someone 
hath intimated that these very qualities 
which surely savor more of the spirit of 
Christ than of the evil one, are inspired 
by the latter, and that he hath given her 
uncanny power to attract the children, 
and this visit was that they might inter- 
rogate her on the matter.” 

“And what came of it?” 

“Nothing as yet, but thou knowest that 
once the finger of suspicion is pointed at 
any one, it groweth like those noisome 
things that come up in a night. At sun- 
set, the grass is clean and beautiful; in 
the morning it is speckled with the 
poisonous growths.” 

“T know it well, but what said they 
further ?” 

“They asked her if she had ever had 
communication with Satan, and where 
got she the power to so attract the chil- 
dren.” 

“And what answer made she?” 

“That never had she had such com- 
munication as that to which they refer- 
red; that she had no desire so to do, and 
more, that had she such desire, she would 
be ignorant of the way and manner of 
going about it, adding that were the sub- 
ject not so serious, she would feel like 
laughing at the absurdity thereof. That 
as for the children being fond of her, it 
was but natural, she supposed, because 
she was fond of them.” 

“And then ?” 

“They cautioned her about speaking 
lightly on so grave a matter; that it was 
beyond argument that Satan had ways 
and means of making himself under- 
stood, and that her reply savored of 
evasion. 

“As to the attraction she exerted on 
the little ones, they asked her if she 
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presumed to say that she loved them 
more than other goodwives. If she said 
‘yes, that she was arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous ; if she said ‘no,’ that it must 
be an unholy influence that drew them, 
for no other woman did they seek as 
her.” 

“And her reply?” 

“That she could say no more, for more 
she knew not. She could but repeat her 
denial and assert her belief that children 
were more attracted by a smiling face 
than a sour one, and by cheerful, pleas- 
ant words than by constant admonition.” 

“What said they when they departed ?” 

“That they would make their report to 
those who sent them, advising her mean- 
while to beseech divine aid against the 
machinations of the evil one, to conduct 
herself with more of gravity and less of 
lightsomeness, especially in the matter of 
the children, lest the affair be taken up 
more seriously.” 

“T marvel not that they left grave faces 
behind them. Made your mother any 
final reply ?” 

“No. Though bright and sunny, thou 
knowest that she hath a temper of quick- 
ness—” “Which her daughter inheriteth,” 
interjected Philip, with a smile, “and she 
was tempted to reply with somewhat of 
tartness, but a look at my father’s sad 
face and sightless eyes cooled her tongue, 
and she made answer that she would bear 
in mind the advice given her, and follow 
it so far as in her lay.” 

“That is well, and I am glad that she 
showed so much of discretion. Can I 
see your father and mother?” 

“Assuredly, for they will be glad to 
talk the matter over. They rely on thy 
wisdom and prudence, even as I do. Let 
us go in,” and taking his hand, she led 
him into the house, coming out soon after 
and removing the remnants of the 
luncheon she had laid for him. 

Philip remained till toward nightfall 
when William returned, and after at- 
tending to his outside duties, milking, 
feeding, and bringing in the firewood for 
the next day, he came to the house, and 
was asked what he had learned during 
his absence. 

“T have learned more than I desired,” 
he replied. “Accusations have been 














made against Goodwives Corey, Brad- 
ford, Windom, Love, Sterret and Jack- 
son. Also against Goodmen Hungerford 
and Patton. These are to be arrested to- 
morrow. The Reverend Mr. Burroughs 
hath arrived from Maine, whence as you 
know, he hath been summoned, and hath 
been committed to prison.” 

“Heard you anything regarding my 
mother?” asked Martha. 

“But little. Those who were here 
yester afternoon have made their report, 
and the matter hath been taken under 
advisement.” 

“Heard you anything further?” 

The lad hesitated, while his chest 
heaved and his hands clenched, but he 
made no reply. 

“Answer, William. It is well to know 
the worst, otherwise how can it be met?” 

“T heard mention of your name also, 
Mistress Martha.” 

“Martha’s name?” ejaculated Philip, 
as he sprang to his feet, while a deep 
groan came from her blind father. 
Martha and her mother sat as if stunned, 
making no sound. 

“Aye, sir, her name. May the foul 
fiend take him or her who first uttered 
ty 

“Tell us, William, all that you have 
heard, or know of the matter.” 

“It is but little that any particular one 
said ; a word here, and a word there, and 
I durst ask few questions for I was bade 
be silent. One asked me were any 
broomsticks missing at our house, and 
thrust his tongue into his cheek. Another 
asked, did we harbor black dogs at the 
farm. Another said that a second visit 
of those who were here yesterday would 
soon be made, and not for the goodwife, 
either.” 

“But you said that your young mis- 
tress’ name was mentioned.” 

“T know, sir, and I am coming to that. 
These remarks did distress me sorely, 
and I made bold to ask one whom I knew, 
what they meant. He hath been doing 
some work at the house of the minister, 
and the children like to talk to him. I 
know not whether it was the daughter, or 
the niece who liveth with them, but one 
began speech regarding Mercy Lewis, 
saying that she had been sorely distressed 
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lately, and had declared when questioned, 
that it was my young mistress here, who 
had tormented her. 

“He pledged me to secrecy concerning 
what he told me, but for that pledge I 
care no whit if the knowledge beforehand 
may advantage my mistress, and that, sir, 
you know.” 

“T know it well, William, and you 
have acted wisely and discreetly, al- 
though it is ill news you bring. When 
Mercy Lewis accuses, it behooves the 
one she names to take prompt measures. 
Between her and the minister, half the 
community will be in jail ere long.” 

“T must get thee away at once, Martha. 
My father hath a vessel that saileth the 
day after to-morrow. Get thee thy 
things together, not many, but enough 
for thy comfort. William shall bring 
them to my house, and I will see that 
they are safely on board. This will he 
do to-morrow after thou hast packed 
them. Thyself, I will come for to-mor- 
row after dark, and thou shalt ride with 
me directly to the ship. She saileth at 
daybreak. I can trust the master, and 
though he feareth neither God, man nor 
devil, he is a good and kindly man. Once 
upon the blue water, the marriage he 
performs is as binding as that of any 
clergyman, and ere the sun sets on that 
day, thou wilt be my wedded wife.” 

Martha rose, and going to her lover, 
took his hand in hers. 

“T know, Philip, thou wouldst do all 
in thy power to help me, but I must not 
go. Nay, interrupt me not, dear one, 
until I have finished,” as he started to 
protest. ‘Look there,” and she pointed 
to her blind father, who sat with his head 
between his hands. 

“One of us three must care for him. 
It is evident that they have determined 
that one of us shall be taken, my mother 
or myself. I doubt me if they take us 
both. If they take my mother, I must 
remain with him. If I am taken, they 
will probably leave her. If I flee with 
thee, balked of their desire, they will 
surely take her. If they take us both, on 
whom can he rely but on thee? I know 
William is good and faithful but he is 
but a lad, while thou art a man. Nay, 
Philip, it may not be, sweet as it would 
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be to flee to safety as thy wife, but 
thinkest thou she would prove a true and 
good wife who would thus desert her 
sire in his helplessness ?” 

“But, Martha,” he began, “think—” 

“Nay, Philip, urge me not, nor make it 
harder for me to refuse, either by pic- 
turing the terrors of imprisonment and 
trial, or setting before me the temptation 
of safety. Here is my place and duty 
and here I stay. If the worst befall, 1 
shall never ascend that tragic hill, for 
have I not thy promise?” 

Neither argument, persuasion nor en- 
treaty could move her, and in despair, 
Philip mounted his horse and rode home- 
ward, alternately cursing at what he 
called her obstinacy, and loving her the 
more for her loyalty. 


CHAPTER III. 


When the Reverend Samuel Parris 
determined upon a thing, he held his 
course relentlessly. . 

He had for some time cherished a 
resentment against Martha Howes, which 
had its root in two or three things. 

He had come to Salem a widower, 
with his one child, Elizabeth, a girl of 
nine years, and a niece, Abigail Williams, 
of eleven. These, with a slave woman, 
Tetuba, and an Indian servant, John, 
constituted his household. 

He had looked upon the eligible 
maidens of the community, and had 
singled out Martha as the one whom he 
would gladly make the second Mrs. 
Parris. 

She was notable among the young 
women for her housewifely qualities. 
Her butter was the sweetest and firmest ; 
the linen s’1e spun, the finest and whitest : 
her cooking, the most savory and 
delicious he had ever tasted. He was 
fond of his stomach, and the contrast 
between the food prepared by his negro 
woman, Tetuba, and that he enjoyed at 
the Howes’ farm appealed to him strong- 
ly. But more than all, he desired her for 
her beauty. 

He was cruel as a tiger, relentless as 
an Indian, mercenary as a grafting office- 
holder, and an amorous voluptuary. 
These qualities, however, were concealed 
under the garb of his ministerial calling. 
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Often, as Martha sat under his preach- 
ing, his eyes would feast on the white- 
ness of her round throat, the exquisite 
taper of her arms, and the ripe fullness 
of her bosom, as she sat with downcast 
eyes, or raised them in startled wonder at 
some impassioned climax in his sermons. 

The Song of Solomon became a favor- 
ite source from which he drew the im- 
agery for his exhortations, and a frequent 
selection for the scripture readings in the 
public service. 

He would read such verses as, “Let 
him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
for thy love is better than wine”; “Be- 
hold, thou art fair, my love, behold thou 
art fair. Thou hast dove’s eyes”; “Let 
me see thy countenance, let me hear thy 
voice, for sweet is thy voice, and thy 
countenance is comely”; “Thy two 
breasts’ are like two young roses that are 
twins which feed among the lilies,” with 
a fervor and unction that came from his 
very soul. 

Now and then she would catch his eye 
in some fervid moment of his reading, 
and drop her own, shame-faced and em- 
barrassed, for her woman’s subtle sense 
told her that in his mind they had an 
application to herself. 

He visited the farm on all possible oc- 
casions when he could make decent pre- 
text for so doing, and at last proposed to 
her, to be respectfully, but firmly refused. 
Not content with one rejection, he per- 
sisted, until she was forced to tell him 
that his wooing was offensive, and much 
as she disliked to show disrespect to her 
minister, she should decline to see him 
when he called. 

Angry at his failure, he preached from 
the texts that threatened God’s vengeance 
upon those who despitefully used His 
ministers, until the poor girl was forced 
to remain away from church, rather than 
listen to his scathing denunciations, which 
she knew were directed at her, personally. 

Abstention from public worship wes a 
grave misdemeanor in those days and 
generally resulted in the offender being 
cited before the authorities for discipline, 
but in Martha’s case, the minister deter- 
mined to proceed differently, for he had 
conceived a dark plan whereby he hoped 
to both gratify his spite, and at the same 
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time, ultimately win her for his wife. 

The morning after Philip had left her, 
when he had fruitlessly urged her to flee 
with him, Martha and her mother had 
scarcely finished clearing away the break- 
fast table and tidying up the house, when 
two constables rode up, and presented a 
warrant in due form for the arrest of 
one Martha Howes, spinster, on the 
charge of witchcraft, said charge being 
made by one Mercy Lewis, and attesta- 
tion made thereto by the Reverend 
Samuel Parris. 

Although partially prepared for it by 
William’s recital of the previous evening, 
the bolt had fallen with startling sud- 
denness. Resistance was useless. Her 
blind father, totally overcome, had fallen 
on his knees in prayer. Her mother, 
more energetic, had faced the constables, 
indignantly demanding to know the 
reason of such precipitateness, and why a 
visit of inquiry had not been made as in 
her own case, two days before. The 
constables made brief reply. 

“Goodwife, we but perform our duty, 
and execute the orders of our superiors. 
It is not for us to question their wisdom, 
or explain their reasons. The young 
woman will prepare to accompany us 
immediately.” ° 

Martha, seeing that her mother’s tem- 
per was beginning to rouse, and fearful 
that intemperate speech might make it 
worse for all, hastened to interpose. 

“Nay, mother, blame them not. They 
are but doing their duty, as they truly 
say,’ and though her heart was breaking 
at being so ruthlessly torn from her 
home,.and in terror of the confinement in 
the vile prison that she knew awaited 
her, stilled her own fears, and sought to 
comfort her stricken parents. 

“Grieve not, dear father and mother. 
Surely, no accusation so monstrous can 
lie against me. It will be but a short 
detention. I may even return to you 
against the setting of the sun. My in- 
nocence of so heinous a charge can 
easily be proven, and I shall soon be 
restored to your loving arms, though it 
grieves me sorely to leave you even for 
one day. There is much to be done here, 
and I can ill be spared,” as she turned to 
the officers, “but protest and refusal 
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It but maketh a bad 
matter worse. So have hope that I soon 
return. Give not way to useless grief 
and lamentation. My father needeth 
tender care, and to whom can he look but 
to his wife?” 

She turned to the officers again. “I 
will be ready to accompany you anon. I 
must make some changes in my apparel, 
and prepare a few things against neces- 
sities. Is there need for urgent haste?” 

“Not within reason,” replied one. 
“Take what time seems good to you, 
although we must deliver your person 
against the mid-day.” 

“How am I to go?” she asked. 

“You must provide your own trans- 
portation, or walk. Neither of us have 
brought a pillion.” 


availeth nothing. 


“Very well. Williams shall ride, and 
carry me behind him. I will summon 
him.” 


She went out and called the boy, bid- 
ding him saddle a horse and add a pillion 
for herself, but said nothing of the 
reason. 

The lad, however, had seen the con- 
stables ride up, whose duties and persons 
he knew, and his heart was hot with fear 
and anger at the peril that threatened his 
beloved mistress. 

“How much time have they given 

ou?” he asked. 

“All that is needful, so that they 
deliver me by the noon hour.” 

“Then listen. I know them and their 
horses. Also I know there is not a horse 
in the colony finer than The Earl, for he 
comes of the best English stock. He can 
go and come back, carrying double, while 
they go one way. Tell them it will take 
an hour or more to make the needful 
preparation. Leave the house secretly 
by the buttery door, and meet me behind 
the barn. I will have The Earl ready, 
and we can gain the road beyond the 
bend, through the wood, unseen. I will 
deliver you to the care of Mr. English, 
and be back here before they know 
aught.” 

Martha smiled sadly. 

“But when they find how you have 
tricked them, how about yourself?” 

“What care I what haps to me, if I 
can but aid your escape? Mr.. English 
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knows that my life is yours.” 

“Nay, William, 1 but asked to hear the 
reply. I know your loyalty and fealty, 
bond-servant though you are. I need 
not tell you of my gratitude and trust, 
but your plan is useless. You heard my 
decision but last night, and the reasons 
therefor. Beside that, it is hopeless, for 
it hath befallen so soon. He could not 
hide me now, and were I at this moment 
on board The Monarch, yet could I be 
taken. No, not in this way will I escape, 
or bring peril upon you. It may be that 
later you may be able to do me a greater 
service, therefore, wish I that you should 
be free to do it. Remember also, the 
dependence of those that remain. Do as 
I say, and bring the horse around within 
the hour.” 

She returned to the house, and telling 
the officers that she would detain them no 
longer than possible, began her prepara- 
tions for departure. 

She was ready in less than an hour, 
and after a sad and pathetic farewell to 
her heartbroken father and mother 
whom she cheered to the last with brave 
words, although her own heart was torn 
with anguish and terror, started for the 
village with the two officers, one on either 
side, while she rode in the middle with 
William. 

They had gone scarcely half way when 
they saw a horseman in the distance, 
riding furiously toward them, whom they 
soon recognized as Philip English. 

As he reached them, they saw that his 
horse was covered with lather while his 
own face was livid. He reined up 
sharply, and drew a pair of pistols from 
the holsters. 

“Halt, where ye stand!” he shouted, 
“or by the living God I'll shoot ye like 
so much vermin, as indeed ye are. What 
meaneth this outrage?” 

The constables by no means liked the 
look of the shining barrels in either hand, 
pointed directly at them, and still less the 
look of the desperate man, and they 
obeyed promptly. 

“T ask ye what meaneth this outrage?” 
he repeated. “Know ye not that this 
woman is my affianced wife, spotless as 
the snow of crime or misdemeanor, and 
yet ye hell-hounds are bearing her off to 
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prison like a common felon? Answer, I 
tell ye, and without delay, or by Him who 
made ye, ye will never speak more.” 

Although they knew they were acting 
under authority, they knew equally well 
that it would boot themselves but little if 
Philip’s anger and indignation should 
lead to the execution of his threat, and 
they hastened to explain. 

“We are but servants of the law, Mr. 
English, and that you know. We were 
ordered to secure the person of Martha 
Howes, and deliver her at the jail in 
Salem town by the hour of noon. It is 
no task to our liking, but we have no dis- 
cretion in the matter.” 

“T will answer for your discretion. 
Release her, and allow her to proceed 
homeward.” 

“Nay, sir, that we cannot do. We are 
sworn officers of the law, and must do 
our duty, making report thereof to the 
honorable court.” 

“Heard ye what I said? Permit her 
to depart instantly to her own home, or 
ye shall make report before a higher 
court than sitteth in Salem town,” and 
the man’s flashing eye told them, that 
reckless of consequences he would make 
good his threat. 

“Philip !” 

Martha’s voice, calm, low, reproachful, 
yet sweet as the strings of a harp, cooled 
the half-frenzied man instantly. 

“Put back the pistols, Philip.” 

Like a child, Philip obeyed. 

“Listen,” she continued. ‘“‘What thou 
wert about to do is right, neither in the 
sight of God nor man. These men have 
spoken truth, and are but doing their 
sworn duty. They have done me no 
despite, but have performed their un- 
gracious task with what of courtesy they 
could. Think what might have been the 
outcome of thy mad design. Would it 
have availed me aught? Nay. Rather 
would it have left me more defenceless 
than before, for I should have been 
deprived of thy help later, which I may 
yet sorely need, for thou wouldst have 
had to choose betwixt arrest or flight, 
and then what couldst thou do for me, 
or for those I have left behind? 

“More: thou would’st have had thy 
hands stained with murder. Shouldst 
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thou have succeeded in freeing me and 
escaping thyself, and all this bitter coil 
ultimately have ended happily, and thou 
wert free to marry me, wouldst like to 
have thy wife know that her husband 
was a murderer? Nay, Philip, this is 
not the way to aid thy betrothed.” 

While she was speaking, a singular 
change came over his face. The frenzied 
look of half-insane anger and reckless- 
ness gave way to a look of wonder, and 
he listened as he might have listened to 
the voice of an angel. Gradually his 
head drooped, and a look of shame came 
over him as he realized how his im- 
petuosity might have complicated the fate 
of the woman he loved so wildly. 

As she finished, he looked at her as if 
pleading with her to forgive his rashness, 
knowing that his fears for her had 
caused him to lose his self-control. He 
said nothing for a moment, while the 
others waited in silence. At last he 
spoke. 

“Martha, thou art ever wise. Whiles 
thou wert speaking, I saw plainly what 
my misguided zeal might have wrought 
to thine injury. Thou art right as always. 
A fugitive, with blood-stained hands 
could help thee little.” He turned to the 
officers. 

“Good friends, forgive me. Perhaps 
ye may guess what madness seized me 
when I learned this morn on what er- 
rand ye were bent, if ever ye have had a 
sweetheart whom ye loved as I love this 
woman. Forget it if ye can, and here is 
that which may salve the hurt to your 
office,” and he drew out and gave to each 
a golden sovereign. 

“T will ride back to town with ye. 
One thing I crave. Take her not to the 
jail, but directly to the magistrate. It 
may be that I have that influence which 
may obtain her a respite, if not entire 
release. And if ye will do further kind- 
ness, drop back a few paces, and let the 
maiden and myself ride together. Wil- 
liam can place his pillion on my horse.” 

To this, the constables were perfectly 
willing to agree, and in a few moments 
Martha was seated behind her lover, 
William following a few steps behind, 
the officers bringing up the rear. Thus 
they entered the village. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Philip did not speak without reason 
when he told the constables that he might 
have influence enough to secure a respite 
for Martha. 

He was the son of the wealthiest man 
in Salem, and popular with every one. 
Moreover, he was directing all of his 
father’s large business, for both Mr. 
English and his wife had been arrested, 
placed in prison, from where they had 
managed to escape, and were then in 
New York, remaining there until the 
trouble was over. 

So the management of his affairs fell 
upon Philip as the eldest son, and when 
favors from those in power were request- 
ed by him, Philip found that they were 
generally granted when it could be done 
without too great evidence of partiality 
or infringement of their dignity. 

The little cavalcade rode directly to the 
house of the presiding magistrate, and 
leaving Martha with the others, Philip 
sought entrance and was admitted. 

He presented his petition, stating that 
he had persuaded the constables to bring 
Martha directly there rather than to the 
prison, and begging indulgence for them 
in the slight technical departure from the 
letter of their instructions. 

He offered himself as surety for 
Martha in any sum that might be named 
for the time she might remain at home, 
and begged that she should be spared the 
ignominy and distress of remaining in 
prison until the time for her trial. 

This, after some hesitation the magis- 
trate granted, signed a paper which tem- 
porarily freed Martha, sent for the con- 
stables, endorsed the return of the war- 
rant, and Philip and his affianced re- 
turned to her home and over-joyed 
parents, happy, yet not free from the 
menace that still hung over her. 

Later in the afternoon the Reverend 
Mr. Parris went to the jail as was his 
daily custom, ostensibly to pray with the 
prisoners, exhort them to confess and 
renudiate their unholy alliances with the 
evil one, but in reality to gloat over their 
sufferings. 

As has been intimated, he had been 
instrumental in the arrest of Martha, 
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having incited Mercy Lewis to make the 
accusation, and was hugging himself at 
the prospect of soon seeing the woman he 
so desired, practically at his mercy, and 
feasting his eyes daily on her beauty, as 
in his pastoral capacity he would sanc- 
timoniously pray and exhort in the 
prison. 

His chagrin was great, and his anger 
furious when he found that Martha had 
been respited and allowed to return to 
her home. 

He cut his pious ministrations exceed- 
ingly short, and hastened to the home of 
the magistrate whom he severely up- 
braided for having granted Philip’s 
request. 

The magistrate defended his course, 
saying that Martha was perfectly secure, 
that the bonds were ample, and that she 
would appear for trial at the proper 
time; moreover, that it was entirely 
within his power and province so to do. 

This by no means pleased the minister, 
and he brought to bear all the arguments 
that he could muster, but chiefly laid 
stress on the fact that it was well known 
that only in one possible way could those 
who exercised the unholy art of witch. 
craft be controlled, and that this, the 
magistrate knew as well as himself ; viz., 
that they should be chained. 

He went on to point out that in no 
other case had an exception been made; 
that the magistrate had allowed his 
tender heart to over-ride his sense of 
justice; that with Martha Howes un- 
restrained, she could still exercise her 
Satanic arts, and that it was the magis- 
trate’s duty to the community to see that 
she was not allowed the opportunity, for 
who knew how many she might torment. 

To this, the magistrate could make no 
reply, for he believed as did all, that 
chains and manacles only, could restrain 
the manifestation of a witch’s demoniacal 
powers, and he reluctantly rescinded the 
reprieve he had given. 

Mr. Parris had had previous ex- 
perience with Philip in many con- 
troversies, and he knew him to be both 
resourceful and able. 

He attributed his own failure to win 
Martha to Philip, and he hated him for 
the success where he himself had so dis- 
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mally failed, with a venomous hatred 
such as only natures like his own can 
feel. 

It was this feeling that had prompted 
him to bring about the arrest of Philip’s 
father and mother, thinking that in the 
distress of his parents, Philip’s mind and 
attention would be diverted from 
Martha, and he himself have a fairer 
field. 

In this, he had conspicuously failed, 
for Mr. and Mrs. English had succeeded 
in escaping, and were beyond his reach, 
while he had been denied access to 
Martha at her home. Therefore he de- 
termined on Martha’s own arrest, and 
he spurred on Mercy Lewis to make the 
accusation. 

He knew that Philip had gone home 
with Martha, and would probably remain 
for supper, and for sometime in the 
evening. 

He knew nothing of Philip’s encounter 
with the constables on the way, for the 
gold had been a great aid in helping them 
to forgetfulness. Still, he knew some- 
thing of Philip’s temper, and he wished 
no altercation in the re-arrest. He 
wanted Martha secured where he could 
see her daily, and he made his prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

Philip had remained at the Howes’ 
farm for supper, and the time had passed 
pleasantly. The affair had been dis- 
cussed in all its aspects, and he had 
kissed Martha good night between nine 
and ten, riding home with a light heart, 
for he believed that from the ease with 
which he had succeeded that day, he 
could doubtless succeed later in freeing 
her entirely. 

Martha’s mother, with her optimistic 
disposition, shared this belief, and the 
girl threw no damper of doubt, for she 
would not chill their hopes, although in 
her heart she feared greatly, for she was 
far more conscious than the others of 
the reasons that lay behind her accusa- 
tion, and the malignant deviltry that in- 
spired it. 

All had retired and were in sound 
sleep when they were awakened a little 
after midnight by a pounding at the 
door. 

This was a rare thing, save in the 
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case of a neighbor’s sudden illness some 
woman in childbirth, or sudden death, 
and like emergencies. 

When such occurred, Goodwife Howes 
was almost always the one summoned 
by those who lived within reach of her, 
for she was a ministering angel to the 
sick and helpless, as well as sunshine and 
brightness to the children. 

She wakened her husband who had 
not heard the knocking, saying that some 
one was at the door, and she wondered 
who it might be. 

“T know of none who are ill, save the 
child of Goodwife Porter, and that was 
but a matter of an over-laden stomach, 
and I supposed that the child had ere now 
recovered. These last two days have 
borne so heavily on us with our own 
griefs, I know not what hath been going 
on among the neighbors.” 

The knocking was repeated, and she 
raised the window, asking who was there. 

“Open,” replied a voice. “We come in 
the name of the law for the arrest of 
Martha Howes. Lives she not here?” 

“Truly, she liveth here, but there is 
some mistake. She of whom you speak 
was returned with respite from the 
magistrate but this afternoon.” 

“Naithless, Goodwife, there is no mis- 
take. The reprieve hath been called 
back, and we are sent to secure the said 
Martha Howes.” 

Martha, who had been awakened by 
the knocking and the voices, now joined 
her mother, and asked if they had war- 
rant and authority for their demand. 

“Aye, that we have, and all in good 
form, and we were told to fail not in our 
duty ; therefore, if it be either of ye who 
speak, make what haste ye can, for we 
were bade to be quick.” 

“Tt is true, mother. I feared it all the 
time, though I would not cast gloom on 
your bright hopes when I had returned. 
Still, I thought not that it would come 
thus soon.” She spoke to the waiting 
men. 

“T will make what speed I can in dress- 
ing. How go I?” 

“One of us hath brought a pillion on 
which ye can ride. Waste no time.” 

She hastened to dress, and throwing 
her arms about her mother and blind 
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father, sobbed a few moments on their 
breasts, her own courage too far gone 
to attempt to comfort them, opened the 
door, saying to the constables, “I am 
here, have your will with me.” 

She was assisted to the pillion and 
they rode away, leaving desolated hearts 
behind them, though little of out-cry, for 
our Puritan ancestors gave vent to little 
show of emotion. 

At three in the morning, Martha 
Howes was in Salem jail, iron manacles 
about her round arms with chains be- 
tween, and fetters fastened in the same 
way about her delicate ankles, for thus 
did our noble forefathers do to their best 
and loveliest when accused of witchcraft. 


CHAPTER V. 


The morning after Philip had spent the 
evening with Martha, and during the 
night of which she was re-arrested, he 
was in the office of the warehouse on the 
wharf from which his father’s vessels 
sailed. The Monarch, on which he had 
intended to place Martha, and sail with 
her away from the peril that threatened 
her, had departed at sunrise, and was 
now but a dot on the ocean’s horizon. 
Philip had remained, casting up some ac- 
counts, and making preparations for 
another vessel that was hourly expected. 

He had come down very early, and 
had heard nothing of what had befallen 
his betrothed. He was nearly through 
with the duties that had detained him, 
and was preparing to go to his home for 
a belated breakfast, when a young man, 
an acquaintance and friend, dropped in. 

They passed the usual greetings, and 
Philip was in unusually good spirits, for 
the respite he had secured the day before 
had heartened him greatly. The Monarch 
had sailed with a good cargo, and he had 
reason to think that the vessel he was 
now expecting had made a prosperous 
voyage. So, as he greeted his friend, his 
manner was blithe and buoyant. 

“Good morning, David. I am glad thou 
art here. Hast broken thy fast? Come 
home with me, and we will eat together. 
I had to be here betimes to see The 
Monarch under way. She saileth with a 
good cargo, and if fortune favor, will 
return with much of profit. The Merry 
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Maiden is now expected, and if things 
have gone as well as there be reason to 
hope from her venture, there should be a 
satisfactory balance. Matters go well, 
even if my father be not here to direct, 
and if no ill befall, I shall be able to 
render to him a good account of the 
stewardship that hath come to me. But 
why this grave face? Hath ill befallen 
thee or thine?” 

“Hast not heard, Philip, of what has 
happened ?” 

“Nay. I have heard nothing. I have 
been here since before the dawn. Of 
what speakest thou ?” 

“Dost not know that Martha Howes is 
in the jail?” 

“Martha Howes in jail?” said Philip 
slowly, while a gray pallor crept over his 
face. “What meanest thou? Why, ’tis 
scarce eight hours since I left her safe in 
her own room, with reprieve granted by 
the magistrate, under surety of bonds 
furnished by myself. Speak, man, speak, 
and tell me what thou meanest.” 

“She hath been re-arrested, and now 
lieth in prison, chained and fettered like 
the others under accusation.” 

“May the curse of God rest on that 
lying magistrate! How dare he play me 
false like this? I will at once to him, and 
it shall go ill with him and I find it true,” 
and he started for the door, but suddenly 
stopped. 

“Nay, but I must put a curb on this 
impetuosity that leadeth me to do wild 
things. *Twas but yesterday that I came 
near to doing that by reason of my tem- 
per, which I should regret to my dying 
day. Tell me all.” 

“Tt seemeth that yester afternoon, the 
minister, according to his daily wont, 
went to the prison to pray and exhort. 
It is reported that his rage was great 
when he found that Martha had been re- 
prieved through thine influence. Straight- 
way, he cut short his pious ministrations 
and betook himself to the magistrate’s 
house. There, he brought to bear such 
arguments that the magistrate could not 
well answer, and at the demand of the 
minister, issued a new warrant for arrest. 

“Those to whom it was intrusted were 
told to go at midnight. This they did, 
and Martha was lodged in prison some 


two hours thereafter. This I have but 
just learned, and knowing that thou 
wouldst be here by reason of thy duties, 
came directly.” 

“David, art thou my friend?” 

“Thou knowest it, Philip.” 

“Aye, I believe I do, but in these times 
one hath doubts even of one’s own blood 
and kin. I shall have need of thee, for 
Martha shall never climb that hill. 
Swear that I may trust and rely on thee.” 

“Nay, Philip, an oath is but a breath, 
but there is my hand, and may it rot ere 
it fail thee. Wishest thou more?” 

“Nay David, that sufficeth. Look me 
in the eye as I take it.” 

The two young men took each the hand 
of the other, and there was no faltering 
in the steel-gray blue eyes of David, as 
he met the searching gaze from the 
brown ones of Philip. 

“We must proceed warily,” said Philip. 
“There is some malignant deviltry lieth 
behind this second arrest. What thinkest 
thou of the Reverend Mr. Parris?” 

“T like not the man. I believe, and 
this is truth, that he, himself, would bar- 
gain with Satan to compass his own ends, 
keen as he is to put that imputation on 
others.” 

“Wherein I agree. But, however it 
may be, he hath the power at present. 
The community, the magistrates and the 
ministers, all believe in this demoniacal 
possession, nor can I doubt it myself, for 
we have scripture warrant therefor. But 
it seemeth strange, that in this com- 
munity, the godliest and the saintliest 
should be the most frequently accused. 
Didst ever know women more holy in 
all that to which humanity may attain 
than Goodwives Nourse and Easty? 
Their whole lives give the lie to the 
thought of guilt in this matter. And yet 
thou knowest what befell the first, and 
what may yet hap to the second. And 
Martha! Though T love her, and thou 
dost not, tell me if in all thine acquaint- 
ance, thou knowest a purer, sweeter, 
lovelier maiden. And yet, she lieth un- 
der this vile accusation. And whence 
come they? 

“Thou knowest that in every case, he 
of whom we speak hath been active and 
instrumental in bringing them, and if 
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thou wilt think carefully, thou canst see 
in every instance, that mingled with the 
godly duty, there hath been a matter of 
personal spite and animosity.” 

“That is true, Philip, and it hath irked 
me to restrain my tongue, but it hath 
been the part of wisdom so to do. 

“As for the maiden, Martha, I agree 
to all thou sayest concerning her. No 
sweeter maiden ere set foot on earth, and 
thou art fortunate beyond most to have 
won her love. But thinkest thou there is 
personal motive in the accusation 
brought against her?” 

“Of a surety I do, but I may not tell 
thee the reasons. What behooveth us is 
to endeavor to rescue her from the fate 
that threats her, but in regard thereto, 
we must proceed with caution.” 

“David, I am glad that thou camest to 
me, and that I learned this concerning 
her from thy lips. Come with me now, 
to my house, where we may eat, and 
after, I will see the magistrate.” 

Philip closed and fastened the door of 
the warehouse, and the two friends pro- 
ceeded to Philip’s home, from whence, at 
a suitable hour, the latter went to that of 
the magistrate. 

This gentleman received Philip with 
some embarrassment and a slight hauteur, 
for he felt ill at ease on account of the 
readiness with which he had yielded to 
the demand of the minister, and he was 
on the defensive. He anticipated angry 
reproaches, but Martha’s talk to Philip 
when he had threatened the constables, 
had shown the young man clearly how 
powerless he would be to aid her if he 
allowed valor to out-run discretion, so it 
was with the deepest deference that he 
craved to know the reason for the re- 
scinding of the reprieve. 

The magistrate, mollified by Philip’s 
attitude, explained the arguments that 
had induced him to change his mind, ex- 
pressing his sincere regret that his sense 
of duty had compelled him so to do. 

“But surely, worshipful sir,” said 
Philip, “you do not mean to tell me that 
in your own mind, such an accusation can 
have any basis of truth as applied to 
Martha Howes?” 

The magistrate had known Philip from 
a boy, and was fond of him, so he replied 
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kindly. 

“Philip, my son, I know your sorrow 
and distress, and it grieves me sorely. 
The office I hold is not an easy one in 
such times as be upon us, but straight be- 
fore me lieth my duty to the community. 
My private opinion as to the guilt or in- 
nocence of her of whom you speak, or of 
any other brought before me in my 
official capacity hath nothing to do with 
the matter. It is on the evidence sub- 
mitted that I must form my judgment. 
Think not it hath been a pleasant or an 
easy task to do what hath been necessary 
for me to do in the case of those [ have 
known and respected for years as friends 
and neighbors. But I should be unworthy 
the office I hold, did I allow any motive 
to sway me, other than my desire to do 
strict justice to all as the law hath laid 
down. 

“T can say but this, that in so far as is 
compatible with that strict justice and 
impartiality to all, such leniency shall be 
shown your betrothed as may safely be 
granted. More, I cannot say,” and Philip 
realized that all hope of mitigating the 
rigor of Martha’s imprisonment was 
futile. 


CHAPTER VI. 


When Philip left the magistrate’s 
house he bore with him a permit to visit 
the prison between certain hours, and he 
waited impatiently and feverishly for the 
time to come when he could do so. He 
had asked his friend, David, to meet him 
at the office in the warehouse after his 
interview, and he went directly there. 
In a few minutes David appeared, and 
taking Philip’s hand, asked him concern- 
ing the result of his call. 

“Tt is all too true, David. Martha lieth 
in jail, even as thou toldest me, and effort 
in her behalf is useless. The utmost I 
could obtain was permission to see her, 
and the promise that all leniency should 
be shown her that might be consistently 
allowed. 

“The minister hath so wrought upon 
the magistrate, Mr. Hathorn, that he no 
longer hath mind of his own, but is 
swayed and molded to see all things as 
the other would have him do. 

“Whatever of aid or help there may be 
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for Martha, must come from us. Tell 
me again that thou wilt stand by me, 
David.” 

“And again, Philip, there is my hand, 
even to my death. Doth it suffice thee?” 

“It shameth me, David, to have doubt- 
ed, even for the one instant. Forgive 
me,” as he took the other’s hand and 
pressed it long and earnestly. 

“T know not,” he continued, “by what 
means we can render her service. It will 
bear much of thought and study. Thou 
art cool and clear of head. I am hot, 
and prone to do first, taking thought 
afterward. Thou shalt restrain me in 
any wild plan that meeteth not with thy 
judgment and approval, but one. That, 
I may tell, not even to thee, but I give 
thee this assurance, that not until the 
very last moment, when all hope is gone, 
shall it be put to execution. 

“Now I must to the prison and see 
Martha, and then bear to her stricken 
parents what of solace and comfort I 
may. Thou knowest her father is an in- 
valid, and blind. Her mother hath 
already been admonished, and it may 
yet hap that she join her daughter. 

“There is one more on whom we may 
rely as opportunity offereth. It is the 
redemptioner lad, William, who liveth at 
Goodman Howes. He is but a youth, 
but sturdy and well grown, and there 
beats in his breast a heart as true, and a 
loyalty as leal and as high in regard to 
Martha as our own. This I know. 

“Farewell for the time. I shall see 
thee on the morrow,” and once more 
pressing the hand of his friend he started 
for the jail. 

The magistrate’s permit admitted him 
without question, and in a few minutes 
he stood face to face with his love. She 
reached forward, taking his hands in her 
own, while a look of wonderful sweetness 
shone in her eyes. 

“T knew that thou wouldst come to 
me, Philip, if thou could’st.” 

As Philip saw the chain that reached 
from wrist to wrist, and heard the clank 
of that which bound her ankles, his face 
went white. He stifled a groan, and for a 
moment or two could say nothing, but at 
last the word, “Martha!” came from his 
lips, in a tone that told her all of the 
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love, the pity, the anguish, horror and 
anger that filled his soul at seeing his 
beloved under such conditions. 

“It is God’s will, Philip,” she said 
gently. “I know all that thou feelest and 
would say, but restrain thy speech, for it 
availeth naught. Let me hear only words 
of love, for they shall be to me a tower of 
strength in this, my humiliation and 
affliction. If the worst befall, I have thy 
promise, and on that I rest content. Kiss 
me.” 

He bent and kissed her, folding her in 
his arms, while she laid her manacled 
hands on his shoulders, for more she 
could not do. 

The other inmates of the room, most 
of whom knew the two, and their rela- 
tion to each other, withdrew as far as 
possible, forgetting for a moment their 
own woes in their sympathy for the 
lovers, while tears fell from their eyes. 

“Hast seen my father and mother, 
Philip ?” 

“Not yet. ’Tis but two or three hours 
gone since I learned of thy being here, 
and I went at the earliest moment to the 
magistrate to learn the reason thereof. 
Oh! it was well conceived, and I know 
whose hand and black heart—” 

“Hush! Philip. Curb thy tongue, for 
speech is rash. Rememberest what I 
said to thee but yester morn? Forget it 
not. There are those here whom thou 
knowest,” she continued. “Give a- greet- 
ing and say a kindly word for they need 
it. Here are women who have left help- 
less children with none to care for them; 
others, sick ones who will miss their 
ministrations. Our own griefs and sor- 
rows must not make us forget the woes 
of others.” 

Philip, ever mindful of Martha’s 
words, left her for a few moments and 
went among the others, saying what he 
might of cheer and hope, then returned to 
his sweetheart. 

“When art thou going to see my father 
and mother ?” 

“So soon as I leave here. Is there any 
special message I may take?” 

“Nothing of moment beyond my love. 
Say as little as possible of the discom- 
forts. Tell them I lack not for friends 
and acquaintance, even though that bear 
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its portion of sorrow, for the comfort 
they may think it to me, will outweigh in 
their minds their grief for others. It is 
but human nature. Bid them be of cheer 
that I may soon return. And forget not 
to say something to William of my re- 
membrance of him, for surely, I forget 
not his desire to aid me, careless of con- 
sequences to himself. That, I think, is 
all.” 

The time allowed for Philip’s visit soon 
elapsed, and kissing her good-by, he left 
the jail with a heavy heart, revolving in 
his mind wild schemes for her rescue, 
each dismissed instantly so soon as 
formed, for he knew them hopeless and 
impracticable, but vowing nevertheless, 
to attempt something, even if it resulted 
in the death of them both. Far better 
that than the fate awaiting her. 

He returned to his home, and saddling 
his horse rode on his distressful errand 
to the Howes’ farm. 

Martha’s mother saw him coming, and 
stood in the door to greet him as he rode 
up. He dismounted, fastened his horse, 
and took the hand she silently extended. 

Philip could hardly credit his eyes as 
he saw the change that had come over her 
face. The alternations of anxiety and 
hope during the previous two or three 
days, culminating in the anguished 
despair when she had seen Martha taken 
away in the middle of the night, and car- 
ried off to prison had wrought their 
work, and from a buxom, good-looking, 
contented and happy woman of fifty, she 
had changed to broken and haggard age. 

She led him within the house and 
closed the door, saying to her husband 
who sat in the room, “Father, this is 
Philip,” and turning to the latter, said, 
“Have you seen her?” 

“T have just come from her within the 
hour. She is brave, calm and tranquil. 
She bade me tell you it is better than she 
feared. There be others there whom she 
knows, Goodwife Easty among them, 
kin of yours I believe, and they try to 
console and comfort each other, finding 
in mutual help a solace for themselves.” 

“But why, Philip, was Martha re- 
arrested and so secretly ?” 

“That I cannot tell, for I know not the 
reason, although I might guess, as may 


you, whose hand hatn pulled the strings. 

“T saw Mr. Hathorn, the magistrate, 
this morning, and he made brave talk 
about his duty to the community, and 
that it savored of partiality to allow 
Martha the privilege not granted others, 
of remaining at her home. Still, he 
promised that she should be shown all 
the leniency possible to be permitted 
while detained, and gave me a permit to 
see her daily. I would though, that he 
had a stronger mind of his own, and not 
so susceptible of influence.” 

“When learned you of her arrest?” 

“Early this morning. David Raymond 
brought me the news while I was at the 
warehouse after The Monarch had sailed, 
and later broke his fast with me. As soon 
thereafter as was meet, I went to the 
magistrate’s, then, at the hour assigned 
to see Martha, and thence directly here, 
bearing her message of love to you, and 
bidding you be of good cheer.” 

“Tt is good of you, Philip. Say you she 
seemeth cheerful ?” 

“Aye, cheerful as the circumstances 
may warrant, and as ever, full of thought 
for others. She even made me spend 
some precious minutes in talking to the 
rest when I grudged every golden mo- 
ment, having, as you well know, thought 
for her alone.” 

“When see you her again?” 

“On the morrow. I may see her daily, 
unless the permission be withdrawn.” 

“How fareth she in the matter of 
food ?” 

“I know not. The matter was not 
touched upon, but while there may be 
plenty, I doubt me if it be such as that 
to which she is used.” 

“Wilt take her something ?” 

“Gladly, though I mistrust if she keep 
much for herself, for ever she thinketh 
of others, and that they may need what 
she hath more than she.” 

“T know, I know, but if the burden be 
not too great for you to carry, it will 
pleasure me to provide generously.” 

“And me to carry it, as I will do daily 
if it be prepared. ’Tis but little any may 
do, but it will bring blessing both to you 
and to her; to you, in the thought that 
you are doing for her; to her, in the 
knowledge that love comes with each 
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fragment.” 

In life, it is nearly always women’s lot 
to wait, but when occupation may be 
found that they think may benefit those 
they love, it is a godsend, and at the mere 
thought, a more cheerful look came on 
the face of Martha’s mother. 

She hastened to prepare a basket of 
good things and filled it lavishly, fore- 
seeing in the days to come, much of bak- 
ing and the preparing of dainties not in- 
cluded in prison fare. 

While she was making ready the bas- 
ket, Philip went out and found William, 
giving to him Martha’s message of re- 
membrance. The lad was deeply moved, 
and tears stood in his eyes as he said, 
“You know, sir, what I told you three 
days agone. Forget it not. Whenever, 
and whatever may be desired of me that 
may be of benefit to her, I am ready. I 
feel within me that I may yet be of ser- 
vice. On the morrow when you see her, 
bear to her my humble thanks for her re- 
membrance of the poor, bond-servant 
lad.” 

When Philip returned to the house he 
found the basket packed, and bidding 
good-by to Martha’s distressed parents, 
promising to come again the following 
day, he mounted his horse and returned 
to his own home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Reverend Mr. Parris was up be- 
times that morning to learn whether the 
trap he had so carefully set had been 
sprung, and the quarry secured. When 
he learned that Martha was safely in 
prison, his satisfaction was intense, and 
it was with difficulty that he restrained 
his inclination to go at once to the jail 
and gloat over his victim. But he was 
shrewd and cautious, and he desired 
above all things to avoid any possible 
comment or suspicion that he had any 
further personal interest in Martha’s 
detention, than that of a godly pastor, 
sorrowing over the dereliction of one of 
his flock. Therefore he held in check his 
ardor to feast his eyes on her whom he so 
earnestly desired, until the usual hour for 
his visitation. 

He returned to his home, and in his 
study, devoutly gave thanks to God for 
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the success that had attended his plan- 
ning. 

As the afternoon hour approached for 
his customary visit of prayer and ex- 
hortation, he dressed himself with un- 
usual care, and proceeded to the prison, 
licking his chops like a ravening wolf at 
the prospect of again seeing her from 
whom he had been denied so many weeks. 

He prolonged his anticipation by talk- 
ing to all the other prisoners first, reserv- 
ing personal communication with Martha 
till the last, although in the woman’s part 
where she was confined in common with 
the others, he could gratify his eyes by 
frequent glances in her direction, 

Martha was keenly aware of these 
looks, and she knew that ere he left she 
would be compelled to listen as he talked 
to her. 

She dreaded it, but she was powerless. 
She knew intuitively that it was through 
his agency that she was in_ con- 
finement, and subjected to the ignominy 
of chains, like a dangerous felon, and 
her soul revolted at the compulsion she 
would be under to hear what she had 
come to believe his hypocritical cant. 

In this, she did him a partial injustice, 
for however much personal motives had 
induced him to proceed against her, in 
general, he believed profoundly in 
Satanic possession, and exhorted sincere- 
ly in regard to it. 

So she waited with a sickening at her 
heart until it should come her turn to 
listen. He gradually drew nearer and 
nearer, and at last addressed her. 

“Tt grieveth me sorely, my sister, to 
see thee here, helpless and bound, which 
yet, are but typical of the bonds where- 
with Satan hath bound thee. How 
camest it that thou, so young, so fair, so 
lovely, so full of all the graces that 
bedeck young maidenhood should have 
been tempted to enter into this unholy 
alliance with the Prince of Darkness? 
What could he offer thee of worldly 
desire that thou shouldst thus imperil 
thine immortal soul? Repent, repent, it 
may be that it is not yet too late. Re- 
pudiate this evil compact. Confess thy 
sin and seek forgiveness, and it shall be 
that the Lord will look upon thee in 
mercy.” 
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To this harangue Martha made no 
1eply. 

“Speak, sinful girl! 
minister who seeks to aid thee to see the 
error of thy ways?” 


Dost flout God’s 


“IT have naught to say,’ replied 
Martha. “You know, reverend sir, that 
I am as innocent of this charge as the 
babe unborn.” 

“Verily, I know not so. On the con- 
trary, loath as 1 was to believe it when it 
came to my ears, thy recalcitrance and 
stiff-neckedness are evidence against 
thee. I adjure thee to confess and 
repent.” 

Again Martha remained silent. 

“Wilt say naught? As thy pastor, and 
God’s minister, I command thee to 
speak.” 

“T have nothing to confess, and naught 
of which to repent.” 

“Dost know the doom that awaiteth 
thee if thou persisteth in sin and con- 
tumaciousness ?”’ 

“T know full well the doom to which I 
am being driven, but confess I will not 
when there is naught to confess, nor say 
[ repent when there is naught of which 
I have to repent.” 

Martha’s courage had risen with her 
indignation, and she looked her per- 
secutor squarely in the eye, while his own 
fell. 

“IT came to aid thee if I might, but thy 
pride and stubborness still hold thee in 
bondage. Thy stomach is haughty, but 
a few days of discipline may lower thy 
haughtiness, and soften thy hard heart. 
At my next visit I hope to find thee in 
more humble and contrite spirit.” 

He turned from her, and demanding 
the reverent attention of all, made the 
prayer with which he concluded his daily 
visits. He left the prison, mad with 
desire for her, for her loveliness had 
never seemed so seductive and _ inac- 
cessible, as when she faced him, physic- 
ally helpless, but with indomitable spirit 
shining in her eyes. 

He counted, however, that a day or 
two of the rigor of imprisonment would 
break her stubborness, and that later she 
would prove more amenable to the hints 
that he would throw out as to his power 
to effect her release, but at the next visit, 
and the third,-and the fourth, he found 
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her the same, brave, patient, uncomplain- 
ing, but with high courage and unbend- 
ing will, as she listened to his adjurations 
which she could not avoid. 

But as the days passed, he saw a slow 
scorn gradually show itself in her face 
as she regarded him, and he determined 
to play his last card, then, if she were 
still insubordinate, he would leave her 
to her fate, or rather, he would bring to 
bear every malignant energy he pos- 
sessed to insure it. 

When he had come to this decision he 
visited the jail as usual, and after going 
his customary rounds, he requested the 
other inmates of the common room to 
withdraw to the far side, as he had that 
which he wished to say to the prisoner, 
Martha Howes, in private. 

They obeyed his behest, and when they 
had grouped themselves as far from 
Martha as the limits of the room per- 
mitted, he said in a low voice, “Art thou 
still hard-hearted and rebellious?” 

“T am but as I have been,” she replied. 

“Knowest thou my power and in- 
fluence ?” 

“T have had reason to know it.” 

“IT can secure thy freedom.” 

Martha made no answer. Her swift, 
womanly intuition knew at once the price 
he would demand, and while a fleeting 
vision passed through her mind of the 
blessedness of release from the horrors 
she was daily suffering, she dismissed it 
instantly, for freedom under the condi- 
tions by which she would have to secure 
it, seemed more terrible than the ultimate 
fate she knew she would suffer if she 
1efused. 

“Didst hear?” he asked. 

“T heard.” 

“Well, what sayest thou?” 

“That you have a price. What is it?” 

“Promise me thy hand. I can assure 
the authorities of thy repentance, and 
that my prayers have availed to free thee 
from the fetters with which the Prince of 
Darkness hath bound thee. Certain legal 
forms must be complied with, for thou 
art under accusation, but I promise thee 
that within two days thou canst walk out 
from here a free woman. What sayest 
thou?” 

Martha heard him calmly to the end, 
then looking him over with unutterable 
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scorn and contempt, she said slowly, but 
in a low, clear voice, distinctly audible to 
every inmate of the room, “Go out from 
here a free woman, at the price of my 
promise to wed you? I mistrusted you 
before, but words fail me to express the 
unutterable loathing and contempt you 
have inspired. Never! Do you hear? 
Never! You call yourself God’s min- 
ister, but Satan himself hath no fiend so 
foul. Sooner than accept your proffer of 
wedlock as the price of my freedom, I 
will ascend the gallows with cheerfulness, 
and myself help the hangman place the 
rope about my neck,” and deliberately 
turning her back upon him, she waited 
until he had left the room, omitting his 
customary prayer, and leaving behind 
him a wondering and awe-stricken group. 

He went out into the open with a hate 
blacker than hell seething in his heart, 
determined to bring every energy to bear 
to her speedy trial and execution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When the Reverend Mr. Parris left 
the jail after his fruitless effort to induce 
Martha to accept release at the price of 
marrying him, he went directly to his 
home, for shaken as he was with rage at 
her contemptuous rejection, and her ex- 
pressed preference for death rather than 
marriage with him, he wished to regain 
his. equilibrium before he met any of the 
townspeople. 

His anger was still further augmented 
by the publicity she had given to her 
rejection, and the uncovering of his 
hypocrisy, which, although before the 
prisoners only, would nevertheless, be- 
come public knowledge, for among them 
were members of the best known and 
most prominent families in the com- 
munity. 

One purpose was firmly fixed in his 
mind, and that was to bring Martha to 
trial and execution as soon as possible, 
but he knew that he must prepare his 
plans very carefully and cover all pos- 
sible suggestion of personal animosity. 

This would take time and study, and 
he intended to give sufficient of them so 
that there would be no hitch in the pro- 
gramme, once he had started it. But he 
was implacable in his determination to 
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accomplish the ultimate issue by one 
means or another. 

Still, in spite of his bitter hatred and 
humiliation, liquid fire seemed to run 
through his veins as he thought of her 
sumptuous beauty, regal, even in her 
present low estate, and he yet desired her 
with feverish madness. 

Then came the thought of her love for 
Philip, and again he was stirred with 
black anger at the idea of another in pos- 
session of the charms for which he was 
almost ready to barter his soul, and his 
determination to accomplish her death 
received new strength. 

Meanwhile, Philip and David were in 
earnest and daily consultation how they 
might effect Martha’s escape, for with 
the increasing wave of fanaticism in the 
town, they saw little hope of her release. 

Accusation had become almost equival- 
ent to condemnation, and nearly every 
case was prejudged before coming to 
trial. After that, it was merely an in- 
definite wait of untold horror, ending 
with the ghastly tragedy on the gallows. 

But to all their planning there was one 
fatal objection. Philip knew that Martha 
would refuse to accept freedom before 
her trial for the same reason that she had 
rejected his offer to place her on the 
vessel and flee with her. When all hope 
of acquittal was gone, and sentence had 
been pronounced, she would then doubt- 
less accept any means of escape that 
might offer. 

So it was with a mixture of dread and 
impatience that he waited for the news 
that she was to be summoned before the 
judges to answer to her accusation. The 
trial over, he would find some means, 
however desperate, to attempt her rescue 
in case of her conviction. 

The minister had been among those 
who had objected to the supply of food 
being furnished to the prisoners by Mrs. 
Howes and Philip, but had been over- 
ruled. This by no means suited his im- 
perious will, for he had come to regard 
himself as the autocrat in the matter of 
the witch prosecutions, and foiled in one 
way he set about to find another. 

He had been instrumental in setting in 
motion the action that had resulted in the 
visit of inquiry regarding Mrs. Howes, 
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and although the committee had made an 
inconclusive report, the final judgment of 
the authorities had been that she should 
not be arrested at that time, but warned, 
and kept under observation. 

This had not been altogether pleasing 
to Mr. Parris, but he had been acquies- 
cent, for his prime motive had been 
directed at Martha through her mother. 

As soon as the report of the com- 
mittee had been adjudged he had changed 
his tactics and devoted his energies to- 
ward securing the person of Martha her- 
self, for he quickly reasoned that his 
opportunities for seeing her would be 
daily, and that by the pressure he could 
bring to bear on her in the jail he could 
win her consent to accept him. This he 
had humiliatingly failed to do, and he 
determined to again try to secure the ar- 
rest of her mother. 

In coming to this decision he was part- 
ly moved by a desire to wreak vengeance 
on Martha by causing her further pain, 
and also to lessen her influence among 
the prisoners by depriving her of the 
means of dispensing the comforts fur- 
nished by her mother and Philip. 

He determined to consult his friend 
and superior, the Reverend Doctor Cot- 
ton Mather on the matter, and went to 
Boston for that purpose. 

That eminent gentleman received Mr. 
Parris cordially, and commended him 
warmly for the godly zeal he had shown 
in ferreting out and hounding to im- 
prisonment and death, those who prac- 
ticed the damnable art of witchcraft. 

Mr. Parris received his commendation 
with becoming humility. 

“T feel, reverend sir, that I am but an 
humble instrument, although perhaps a 
chosen vessel in fighting the machina- 
tions of the arch enemy of souls, and ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God on earth. 

“My zeal never wearies but the flesh 
is weak, and I often feel a faltering in 
my purpose when it cometh to the matter 
of proceeding against those whom I have 
respected and honored, although con- 
vinced in my mind of their guilt in prac- 
ticing this diabolical art. The human 
feelings are so strong that they prove a 
temptation and a weakness, and I have 
hourly to seek strength from above to 
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keep me firm and unyielding in what I 
know to be my duty.” 

“You have my prayers and my sym- 
pathy, my dear friend. God will surely 
aid you in your noble work. Is there 
any way in which I may be of service 
to you in your godly efforts?” 

“Aye, sir, you may, and it is because 
of your great knowledge, your recog- 
nized ability as a leader of thought, your 
deep wisdom and your unselfish devotion 
in the Lord’s vineyard that I have sought 
you for advice in a problem that giveth 
me much of anxiety.” 

Mr. Parris was a shrewd man. He 
knew that the reputation and tremendous 
influence of Cotton Mather would go far 
in supporting any measures that he him- 
self might advocate. He also knew that 
the great man had his weakness, which 
was a colossal conceit and vanity with an 
inordinate greed for flattery. 

“And I will help you to the utmost of 
my power,” replied Dr. Mather. “I am, 
as you say of yourself, but a feeble in- 
strument, yet hath God seemed to choose 
me for this especial work. Tell me freely 
of your problem.” 

“It is this, most revered sir. Among 
those who now lie in Salem jail is a 
young woman, by name, Martha Howes. 
The evidence against her is clear and 
convincing, and she will speedily be 
brought to trial. 

“Her mother hath been made the sub- 
ject of inquiry and hath been warned, 
but there the matter resteth. 

“Since the daughter hath been im- 
prisoned the mother hath sent her bas- 
kets of food to eke out the simple but 
wholesome fare of the prison. The girl, 
Martha, hath requested her mother to 
send in greater abundance that she may 
distribute among the other prisoners ; un- 
til now, two huge baskets of luxurious 
food are daily delivered at the prison.” 

“Most unseemly and most unwise,” 
interrupted the other. 

“TI am greatly heartened that you 
agree with me, sir. I have protested but 
without avail. The answer is made that 
by so much as is furnished, by just so 
much are the expenses of maintaining the 
prisoners lessened, and that, sir, you 
know, is an argument that always touch- 
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eth those who pay the rates. 
“Further, since this supply hath been 


iurnished, there hath been a marked 
change in the demeanor of the prisoners. 
They are no longer meek, humble, listen- 
ing devoutly to my words as the Lord 
giveth them to me to utter, but on the 
contrary, are indifferent, restless, and I 
have seen many looks pass from one to 
the other which are not seemly. 

“The girl, Martha, in particular, is 
defiant, receiving not my words in lowli- 
ness of spirit as becometh one in her 
situation.” 

“A proud stomach maketh a haughty 
spirit,” ejaculated Dr. Mather. 

“Tt is even so, sir. More; she hath 
even flouted me in the presence of the 
others, saying that she believeth not in my 
sincerity, and heaping scorn upon me.” 

“Truly Satan hath her hopelessly in his 
toils. And say you that this spirit is rife 
among the others?” 

“T grieve to say that it is even so. I 
have been casting about in my mind for 
the possible cause, and I have an idea 
that I wish to submit to your profound 
judgment. 

“You know, honored sir, that at the 
table of the Lord, they who partake of 
the bread and the wine after it hath been 
duly blessed, find consolation and spirit- 
ual strength, enabling them to the better 
resisting of the wiles of the devil. We 
clergymen, as the annointed of the Lord, 
have charge of the preparation and dis- 
tribution of that sacred feast. The 
Prince of Darkness hath his ministers, 
and may it not be, that in imitation of our 
holy office, they, by blasphemous rites 
and diabolic incantations, can and do im- 
part to the food they prepare, some subtle 
quality that heartens and strengthens the 
partakers thereof to the resistance of the 
Holy Spirit, as proclaimed through the 
ministers of God? 

“This, most reverend sir, I, myself, sin- 
cerely believe, and in connection there- 
with, that this woman, Goodwife Howes, 
as one of the agents of the Evil One, so 
doeth. On this problem I have come to 
consult you, and crave your honored 
opinion.” 

The Reverend Cotton Mather sat in 
silence. He was never unwilling to give 
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his advice and opinion on any subject, 
natural or supernatural, scientific or 
religious, but he wished it to have the 
semblance of profound conviction as the 
result of deep thought, so he made no 
reply for a few moments, while he turned 
the matter over in his mind. At last he 
spoke. 

“What you have said, my dear friend, 
savoreth of much truth. I have studied 
deeply on the wiles and arts that the 
devil maketh use of to the seduction of 
humanity, but I freely admit that your 
idea is new to me. The more I think of 
it, the truer it seemeth. Yes,” he con- 
tinued with increasing earnestness, 
“there can be no doubt but that you have 
hit upon a profound truth. The matter 
of supplies should be stopped at once, 
and more, this woman who prepareth 
them should be placed where she can no 
more practice these blasphemous and un- 
holy rites. She should be confined at 
once. See to it that you have her ar- 
rested at the earliest opportunity pos- 
sible,” and the great doctor of divinity 
rose from his seat, and grasping the hand 
of the other, shook it warmly, again 
commending him for his zeal and con- 
gratulating him on his perspicacity. 

Mr. Parris had obtained what he 
desired. He had discounted the effect 
of the dissemination of Martha’s accusa- 
tion of his motives, had secured a power- 
ful ally in the matter of stopping the 
supply of food, and fortified by the 
opinion of Dr Mather, had little doubt 
that he could soon secure the arrest of 
Mrs. Howes. 

He returned to Salem in the mood of a 
man who feels that he has accomplished a 
master deal, and was correspondingly 
elated. 

The next morning he began to set in 
motion the machinery by which he hoped 
to achieve the results at which he was 
aiming. 

CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Howes had found much of com- 
fort and solace in the preparation of the 
baskets of food that she sent to Martha. 

Work and occupation are a blessing to 
the sick at heart, and when it is done for 
the benefit of loved ones, it is doubly so. 
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Mrs. Howes found in the multifarious 
duties that now fell to her lot in 
the absence of Martha, little time for 
lamentation and_ grieving, although 
thoughts of her daughter were never ab- 
sent from her mind. Occasionally her 
courage would give way, and she would 
go to her bedroom for a few minutes, 
throw herself on her knees beside her 
bed, and burying her face in her hands, 
weep silently, then uttering a _ short 
prayer that strength might be given her 
to bear her affliction patiently, rise and 
resume her duties with new courage. 

Into every cake she baked, every mor- 
sel of food she prepared, went loving 
thoughts for the daughter in prison, and 
not only for Martha, but for others who 
were the companions of her confinement, 
many of whom Mrs. Howes knew. 
Others whom she did not know she be- 
came interested in through the details 
Philip gave her in his pilgrimages to and 
fro, and often she would prepare some 
especial dish or dainty for some one 
whose plight had particularly touched her 
heart, or for whom Martha had made a 
special request. 

Philip’s daily reports were an inestim- 
able boon to her, and she questioned him 
closely in all that concerned Martha. 
Next to seeing her daughter herself, it 
was all that she could ask for under the 
conditions, and she never failed to give 
thanks that so much was granted her. 

She also found another distraction for 
her mind that prevented her from dwell- 
ing too much on Martha’s imprisonment. 

Mr. Howes had been a semi-invalid for 
years, and since Martha’s arrest had 
broken greatly, becoming very feeble. 
This, together with his blindness made 
him very helpless, and much of his wife’s 
time was taken in caring for him. She 
rose before dawn, and with the prepara- 
tion of the daily meals, the routine of 
household duties, the waiting on her 
husband, and the task of preparing the 
regular basket for Philip, it was well into 
the evening before she finished, and when 
she laid down her tired body, she slept 
the dreamless sleep of exhaustion and 
fatigue, to wake the next morning and 
repeat the same round. 

The second morning after the visit of 
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Mr. Parris to Boston, having finished her 
regular household duties, she had just 
placed in the oven a batch of ginger- 
bread for the basket, when glancing 
through the open door she saw two men 
ride up to the house and dismount. As 
they came to the door her heart stopped, 
for she recognized them as the two con: 
stables who had first arrested Martha. 

“Good morning, goodwife,” was their 
greeting. 

“The same to you, sirs,” she replied. 

“Are you Goodwife Howes, the wife 
of one Nathan Howes, and the mother of 
Martha Howes?” 

“T am so known. 
with me?” 

“We have a warrant for your arrest.” 

She laid a finger on her lips, pointing 
to a room beyond, and beckoned them to 
come into the yard, a few steps from the 
door. 

“What said you? A warrant of arrest 
for me?” she asked, bewildered. 

“Aye, goodwife. There be many to 
whom we go on that same errand. We 
like it not, but we have no choice. Food 
must we earn for ourselves and our 
families, and this seemeth to be the only 
industry in the community that flour- 
isheth.” 

“For me?” she_ repeated, slowly. 
“Surely, there must be some error. They 
have already taken my daughter. My 
husband lieth in there, ill and blind. 
What will hap to him if I be taken also?” 

“The warrant readeth, ‘For Goodwife 
Hannah Howes, wife of Nathan Howes,’ 
so if you be she, come you must. The 
lines be hard if what you say concerning 
your husband be true, but with that we 
have naught to do.” 

“Then God’s will be done,” she mur- 
mured. ‘May He give me strength and 
grace to bear this affliction in meekness 
and patience.” She turned to the con- 
stables. “There is somewhat to do to 
make things ready for departure, and 
provide for the needs of my husband so 
far as may be. Then too, I have yet the 
preparation for the baskets that Mr. 
English taketh daily to the prison for my 
daughter. Was any time set at which 
you were to deliver me?” 

“Nay, we were instructed to give you 


What would you 
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all reasonable time, for they said some- 


what of the conditions here. But of one 
thing was particular mention made, and 
that was that no more supplies should be 
sent from here to the prisoners, and to 
that we were bade to see.” 

Bitter as was the blow to Hannah 
Howes in her own arrest, there was a 
sting in this that hurt almost even more, 
for it savored of a malignity that she 
could not comprehend. She knew of 
course that with her arrest she could no 
longer furnish what she had been in the 
habit of doing, but she sorely wished to 
give the last tribute of her love and sym- 
pathy, and now this was denied. 

For a moment her spirit was roused, 
and she started to say some bitter things 
but caught herself as she reflected on the 
uselessness of it. She turned again to 
the men. 

“T will make what speed I can, and I 
am grateful for the courtesy you show 
in giving me time. It will be past the 
noon hour ere I am ready. Meanwhile, 
T crave that ye remain outside for a few 
minutes for I would break the sad news 
to my husband myself.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The constables had been cautioned to 
secrecy in the matter of their errand, and 
to say nothing of it to any. There were 
no ubiquitous reporters scanning the 
court files, and what in those days cor- 
responded to our present police depart- 
ments, so if they kept their own counsel 
none would know for whom they were 
sent. 

To be sure, their persons and duties 
were well known, but those who saw 
them ride by on their fateful missions, 
were well content to let them pass, asking 
no questions, and grateful that the sum- 
mons was not for themselves. 

Naturally, Martha had no communica- 
tion with the outside world, save through 
Philip, so the mingled shock of joy with 
which she saw her mother ushered into 
the room, and her amazed horror a mo- 
ment later, when she learned why Mrs. 
Howes was there, almost overcame her. 

She was endeavoring to comfort a 
young mother who had been taken from 
her two children the day before, and 
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whom the twenty-four hours of impris- 
onment had reduced to apathetic despair, 
when looking up, she saw someone enter- 
ing the room, and recognized her mother. 

She sprang up with a joyful cry, imme- 
diately checked as she saw the chains 
between the other’s wrists, and heard 
the clank of those about her ankles as 
she walked. Mrs. Howes came forward 
slowly, and for a moment, mother and 
daughter looked in each other’s faces, 
then with their heads resting each on the 
shoulder of the other, they wept silently. 

The elder woman recovered her com- 
posure first. 

“Martha, my daughter, my daughter! 
It is sweet to see thee again, even thus. 
Hast*no greeting for thy mother?” but 
Martha could only weep, now and then 
kissing her mother’s furrowed cheek. 
At length she whispered, “Why? Why? 
Surely, they have not taken thee from my 
father, leaving him alone, ill and help- 
less ?” 

“Even so, Martha, hath God in His 
wise providence ordered it.” 

“God hath no hand in this,” retorted 
the girl vehemently. “It is the vile hand, 
and viler heart of——.” 

“Hush, Martha! Forget not thy faith 
in Him in whom thou hast been taught to 
trust since thy childhood. Whatsoever 
He permitteth is right and good, although 
we see not its justice or wisdom.” 

But in spite of her usual sweetness and 
gentleness, Martha remained stubbornly 
rebellious, and at length her mother 
ceased to argue with her. 

“Tell me of my father,” demanded the 
girl. “How didst thou leave him? What 
said he? Who will care for him now 
that thou art taken from him? When 
came they for thee? Gave they any time 
for thee to make provision for his needs? 
And the baskets of good things that have 
been such a blessing to so many of these! 
Who will prepare them?” and her queries 
rushed forth in such a torrent that her 
mother smiled sadly at the girl’s im- 
petuosity. 

“Nay, nay, Martha, thou goest too fast 
in one breath. Have patience and I will 
tell thee all. It lacked some two hours 
of mid-day when two men rode up, and 
I saw as they came near that they were 
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the same who first came for thee, and my 
heart near failed me for I felt that their 
errand boded no good. 

“They gave me courteous greeting, and 
said they bore a warrant for me. Thy 
father was asleep, and I feared they 
might waken him with their voices, and 
that so sudden a shock might prove fatal 
if he heard and learned thus of their er- 
rand, therefore laid I my finger on my 
lips, and withdrew with them some paces 
from the door.” 

“Mayhap it were better that it had 
been so. He will die as it be, lacking thy 
care, and much suffering might have 
been spared him.” 

“That, Martha, is as God wills, not as 
we wish. Outside, the men toldeme for 
what they had come. I went back to 
where thy father was sleeping. He had 
wakened, and I broke it to him as gently 
as I might. The men were considerate, 
and gave me all the time I desired.” 

“How bore my father, the dreadful 
news?” 

“Sorely, sorely, but his faith in God 
will sustain him.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I called in the men and gave 
them somewhat to eat that I had been 
preparing for the baskets which Philip 
bringeth.” 

“But why gave you it to them?” 

“Because they were bid to tell me that 
no more must be brought.” 

“Not even this day ?” 

“Nay, not even this last that I had 
been making ready. It savored to me of 
needless cruelty, and it was bitter, for 
sore as hath been my heart at thy absence, 
it was sweet to think I could still min- 
ister to thee,” and the woman’s voice 
trembled. 

“Mother!” and the girl laid her hands 
on her mother’s shoulders, weeping 
afresh. 

“And then?” said she when she had 
controlled herself. 

“And then I set about my preparations. 
I set all in order, arranging for thy 
father’s comfort, giving William instruc- 
tion concerning his care, made up the 
bundle to bring with me, including a 
change for thee, changed my clothing and 
went in to bid goodby to thy father.” 
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“Tell me of it.” 

“Nay, Martha, ask me not to live over 
again the bitterness of that parting. It 
is past, and now I am here with thee.” 

Mrs. Howes had been fairly composed 
during her recital, but at the memory of 
her farewell to her husband, her fortitude 
gave way, and for a few minutes, Martha 
found herself fully occupied in her 
efforts to comfort her grief-stricken 
mother. 

The woman’s courage soon returned, 
and she went among the others, greeting 
those whom she knew, and saying kindly 
things to those whom she did not, with an 
especial word of tenderness to those in 
whom she had become interested through 
the messages that Martha had sent her. 

At first the inmates of the room had 
left Martha and her mother by them- 
selves, but now all crowded about Mrs. 
Howes, and many were the words of 
sympathy given her, and of appreciation 
of what she had done to lighten the bur- 
densomeness of their confinement. 

The meeting between Mrs. Howes and 
Mrs. Easty was peculiarly affecting. 
They were cousins, had known each other 
from childhood, had been warmly affec- 
tionate, had seen each other grow up, 
marry, bear their children, and follow 
their allotted paths in life. Similar in 
temperament, an unusually tender tie 
had united them in addition to their kin- 
ship. Now, in their decline of years, 
they found themselves mutual inmates of 
a prison, under the same accusation, and 
so far as they could tell doomed to suffer 
a common fate, and their greeting had 
much of pathos. 

So passed the day. 

It had been late when Mrs. Howes had 
reached the jail, and Mr. Parris had 
made his usual visit and gone, coming 
a little earlier than was his wont, for he 
had not cared to face Martha in the first 
flush of her indignant anger and scorn 
at finding her mother in the same situa- 
tion as herself, for he very well knew 
at whose door she would not fail to lay 
this new outrage. 

Philip had made his customary morn- 
ing visit and was in unusually good 
spirits. The Merry Maiden, whose ar- 
rival he had been expecting about the 
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time of Martha’s arrest, had come in with 
good profit from her voyage, had dis- 
charged, loaded, and gone to sea again. 

The day before Mrs. Howes had joined 
Martha, another vessel had arrived with 
an equally satisfactory report, having 
touched at New York, and bringing a 
letter from Mr. English, telling Philip 
that both himself and his wife were well, 
and making the best of their enforced 
absence. 

No rumor had leaked out concerning 
the decision to arrest Mrs. Howes, and 
he found Martha well and fairly cheer- 
ful. So he rode to the Howes’ farm with 
a light heart, little dreaming of the woe 
he would find there. 

He rode up and tied his horse as usual, 
rather wondering that Mrs. Howes did 
not come out to meet him as she com- 
monly did, always being on the watch for 
him and eagerly asking for news of 
Martha. 

The kitchen door was shut, which 
puzzled him, for during the warm 
weather it invariably stood open. He 
went in, but there was no one there. He 
saw no signs of the customary house- 
wifely occupations. Everything was put 
away as if those who lived there had 
departed. The baskets, which usually 
stood on the kitchen table were empty, 
instead of being filled, ready for him as 
had recently been the habit, and he felt 
an impending sense of disaster. 

He went into the next room and saw 
Mr. Howes lying on the couch with his 
face turned away. He spoke to him but 
he did not answer. 

Alarmed, Philip laid his hand on the 
other, and bent over him, asking if he 
felt worse than usual, and where had 
Mrs. Howes gone. 

The old man made no reply, and at first 
Philip thought him dead, but he saw that 
he breathed. Philip shook him, and 
spoke in a louder tone, but there was no 
response save the slow and_ labored 
breathing. 

He turned him over, and saw that the 
man was unconscious. Now thoroughly 
alarmed, he concluded that Mrs. Howes 
had gone to some neighbor for help, 
though he could not understand the en- 
tire absence of disarray about the rooms, 
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nor why she had not sent William instead 
of going herself. He went out to search 
for the youth whom he found at the 
barn, and from whom he soon learned all 
of the sad tale. 

“How long hath Mr. Howes been un- 
conscious, William?” 

“Unconscious, say you, sir? I knew not 
that he was so. *Tis an hour or two 
since, sir, that I returned. I went in and 
asked what could I do for him, and he 
made answer, ‘Nothing, nor can any. My 
grief and pain must I bear alone.’ So I 
left him, and have been about my tasks 
ever since.” 

“Saddle The Earl, and ride at once fo: 
a physician, though ’tis little I fear thay 
any leech may do for him. I think, my- 
self, he hath received a mortal blow from 
the work of these fiends. Make all the 
speed you can. I will remain here until 
you return with the mediciner.” 

William hastened on his errand and 
Philip returned to the stricken man. He 
knew little of illness, but he knew enough 
to know that something had given way in 
the old man’s brain under the shock that 
had deprived him of his wife. 

While awaiting William’s return with 
the doctor, he heaped maledictions dire 
and bitter on those who had wrought this 
suffering on his beloved, and found some 
solace in mentally consigning them to all 
the tortures and torments of which he 
could think. 

It was not long before William was 
back, for The Earl had made good the 
lad’s previous praise of him, but he was 
alone. 

“Why alone, William? Found you not 
the physician ?” 

“Aye, sir, just as he was about setting 
out to attend a woman in the pains of 
childbirth. He asked me regarding my 
master’s illness, and when I told him, 
bade me go back, saying, there was 
naught that he could do, save mayhap, to 
let a little blood, and that his duty lay in 
giving aid to those who yet had a chance 
for life. He bade me tell you, sir, to put 
draughts on my master’s feet, and that he 
would be here in the morn, were Mr. 
Howes yet living.” 

“Perhaps it is as well,” muttered 
Philip. “To what could he waken but to 
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more misery and suffering, though I 
grieve to bear the news to those who are 
left.” 

Together they did what they could for 
the unconscious man, but ere morning 
dawned the silver cord was loosed, and 
Martha’s father was at rest. 

At daybreak Philip left the farm, and 
with a heavy heart went back to Salem to 
break the sad tidings to his betrothed 
and her mother. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Reverend Mr. Parris was becom- 
ing impatient. Since his contemptuous 
rejection by Martha, he had ceased to 
annoy her as before, merely addressing a 
few words to her in a_ perfunctory, 
clerical way, but in his daily prayer in 
the prison, he took particular pains to 
beseech the Almighty to soften the rebel- 
lious hearts of such as rejected the 
spiritual counsels of God’s ministers, 
heaping scorn and contumely upon them 
and their sacred office, and begging that 
these wicked ones might be brought to 
see the error of their ways and seek 
forgiveness before the awful doom they 
were to meet should fall upon them. 

To this, Martha listened with indiffer- 
ence, save when he mentioned her im- 
pending fate, when a slight shudder in- 
voluntarily passed through her. 

With the advent of Mrs. Howes, he 
put new unction into his petitions, dwell- 
ing with particular emphasis on the tor- 
ments which the unrepentant would end- 
lessly suffer unless they acknowledged 
their sins, in which case he subtly held 
out the prospect of their release and 
freedom. 

After sentence had been pronounced 
upon those who were convicted, a prelim- 
inary to their execution was a formal ex- 
communication by the church authorities, 
and it was a current belief that such ac- 
tion carried with it the penalty of endless 
torture beyond the grave, thus assuming 
prerogatives of the Ruler of all, as His 
accredited agents. 

The motive of the clergyman in lay- 
ing such stress upon this feature, was his 
hope of not only working on the fears of 
Martha, but also on her mother, trusting 
that the older woman would thus be in- 
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duced to try and influence her daughter 
to a more complacent state of mind. 

To those who have observed much, it 
is a well known fact that there is such a 
thing as too much insistence on dogmatic 
authority, and when doubt has once 
arisen as to the sincerity of those who 
make the claim, further doubt and ques- 
tion arises as to their power and the 
truth of what they say. 

In the case of Martha, such doubt had 
already passed into conviction, as she 
had become aware of the other than 
godly motives that actuated Mr. Parris, 
strengthened by the declaration that he 
had made as to her release if she would 
consent to marry him. 

Although she had never lost hope of 
ultimate restoration to her family and 
lover, there were times when the future 
looked very dark to her, but never for a 
moment did she believe that the divine 
power to loose and to bind after death, 
had been delegated by the gracious God 
in whom she believed, to such a creature 
as the minister, and his pictures of her 
future state unless she yielded, moved her 
not at all. 

Moreover, since Philip’s visit, when he 
had laid before her David’s reasoning, a 
new hope had sprung up in her heart, and 
the fulminations of Mr. Parris fell on 
deaf ears. 

She knew that a number had escaped, 
and hoped, now that her own voluntary 
reason for remaining had been removed 
by the death of her father, that she might 
be one of the lucky ones. 

It was true that more had been placed 
in the death-cart and carried to their 
gruesome end than had escaped, but they 
had gone as meekly as lambs are led to 
slaughter. Some were helpless, others, 
poor and friendless, and nearly all were 
dominated by the universal sentiment 
that brooded like a black cloud over the 
community, paralyzing initiative. 

Others there were who were energetic 
and resourceful, not accepting the preval- 
ent belief, at least, not in its entirety, and 
possessing friends outside who spared no 
efforts to aid them. These were the ones 
who had effected their escape. 

Martha’s confidence in the ability of 
Philip and David to help her was great, 
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and she also knew that William had their 
confidence ,and would cheerfully give his 
own life were it necessary to assist them 
in their schemes to secure her freedom. 
Tears sprang to her eyes as she thought 
of the faithful devotion of the humble 
redemptioner lad. 

As the days passed and Martha showed 
no signs of yielding, Mr. Parris deter- 
mined to have her brought speedily to 
trial, and his influence was paramount 
enough to accomplish it, so one day the 
sheriff appeared at the prison, demanding 
the persons of Mary Easty, Martha 
Howes, and several others, to be brought 
before the court and answer to the 
charge of witchcraft, and if they could 
not make good defense, receive their sen- 
tence of execution. 

Mr. Parris had arranged matters with 
consummate skill, for whatever may be 
thought of the honesty and sincerity of 
his belief in witchcraft, and the relent- 
lessness with which he pursued its so- 
called practitioners, it is universally ad- 
mitted that he was a man of great ability. 

The girl, Mercy Lewis, had become 
very prominent as a witness in the 
previous trials, and her testimony had 
sent a number to their death on Gallows 
Hill. 

Incredible as it may seem that such 
things as those to which she testified 
should have been taken seriously by a 
learned court, it is nevertheless a histor- 
ical fact, and stranger still, that a young 
girl of seventeen should have taken 
pleasure in the infamous notoriety and 
prominence she attained, and as the delu- 
sion reached greater intensity, became 
more and more eager to consign her fel- 
low-creatures to death.* 

Mercy Lewis had never forgiven 
Martha for shaking her, and advising 
her to cease her visits to the house of 
Mr. Parris, for she shrewdly foresaw 
that her prominence would speedily wane 
should she so do, and the consideration 
paid to her as one of those whom the 
witches took especial delight in torment- 
ing had become very dear. Therefore, 
she listened with eagerness to the sugges- 


*Those who may doubt these statements are 
referred to the Reverend Mr. Upham’s his- 
torical account. 


tions of her reverend mentor, and the 
seed thus sown, bore bitter and abun- 
dant fruit. 

Whenever Martha’s name was men- 
tioned in her hearing, Mercy began to 
tremble, then to complain of prickings 
and pinchings by invisible hands. The 
next phase she assumed was to stare 
fixedly, to grow rigid, then fall to the 
floor in simulated unconsciousness. 
Shortly she would begin to twitch, and 
writhe in convulsive movements, increas- 
ing in intensity to a climax, when utter- 
ing a scream, she would lie for a few 
minutes as if dead, coming back to 
consciousness with a moan. 

When asked why these things took 
place, she declared that she could not 
help them; that when the prickings and 
pinchings began she saw no one, but that 
after a few moments she saw the face 
and figure of Martha Howes, who 
reached her hands and took her by the 
throat, so that she could not breathe; 
that after that she knew no more until 
consciousness again returned. 

Of all these things the Reverend Mr. 
Parris took careful notes, writing them 
down with accurate precision, and taking 
the names of those who might be present 
as witnesses, who then signed the state- 
ment. 

These were easy to obtain, for Mercy 
rarely indulged in these manifestations 
without an audience. 

This was the girl’s customary proce- 
dure, and it was upon such testimony as 
her own and that of others similar in 
character that most of the convictions 
were obtained. 

When Mr. Parris had found that there 
was no possible hope of forcing Martha 
to accede to his wishes, he gathered to- 
gether in suitable form all of these 
declarations that Mercy had made, and 
set in motion the agencies as the result 
of which Martha found herself before 
the court on trial for her life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


With the consent of Mrs. Howes and 
Martha, Philip took upon himself the 
direction of the Howes’ farm. 

After Mr. Howes had been laid away, 
Philip disposed of most of the stock, 
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selling all the swine and cattle with the 
exception of one young cow, Martha’s 
own, and her particular pet. This he had 
William take to his own home, also The 
Earl and the two work horses. 

Farming operations had been largely 
interrupted in consequence of the reign 
of terror that prevailed, and the colony 
did not recover for several years from 
the depression of that black summer. 

After putting everything in order, 
Philip closed the house and took William 
to live with himself, both because the lad 
now had no home, and because he liked 
him, and wished him at hand in case of 
any emergency that should arise in the 
execution of any plan that he and David 
might devise in Martha’s behalf, when a 
trusty, third person should be needed. 

Then Philip settled himself to await 
the course of events, meanwhile consult- 
ing David daily, that he might learn 
whether the latter had been able to bring 
to maturity any of the ideas of which he 
had spoken. 

So matters stood when Martha, her 
mother and the others, were brought into 
court for trial. 

The case of Mrs. Howes was first 
taken up, but there was little evidence 
against her, her influence over the chil- 
dren being the principal accusation. 

Inasmuch as since the arrest of Martha 
following so closely upon the visit of 
inquiry to her mother, Mrs. Howes had 
scarcely been away from home, and those 
who had made the visit testified as to the 
warning that they had given her and her 
promise to heed it, there was little new 
evidence to be brought except an effort 
on the part of Mr. Parris to introduce his 
idea regarding her incantations over the 
food she had sent to the prisoners. This, 
however, was entirely unsupported, being 
nothing more than his own opinion, no 
one having seen her perform any such 
rites and never having heard of them be- 
fore, and his testimony weighed but little. 

The court was doubtless swayed some- 
what to the side of mercy, stern and un- 
relenting as they generally were, by the 
pathos of the circumstances surrounding 
the death of Mr. Howes, who had been 
well known and much respected. But 
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decided that the charge against Mrs. 
Howes had not been sustained, and she 
was discharged as innocent of the ac- 
cusation made. 

The next case called was wat of 
Martha, and she faced the inquisition of 
her tormenters with calmness, dignity 
and sweetness. 

In these trials every advantage was 
given the prosecution, and none allowed 
the defendant, not even counsel being 
permitted. Simple, unschooled, untrained 
men and women, farmers and housewives 
were pitted unaided against the ablest 
brains of the day, men trained in public 
speaking, in subtleties of thought, and 
familiarity with public appearances. 
Even the magistrates aided the prosecu- 
tion, asking questions of the accused that 
would be permitted by no judge of the 
present day if asked by a cross-examin- 
ing lawyer. 

Against these men the prisoner had to 
rely solely upon himself, and in many 
cases the judgment was pre-determined. 
So, Martha stood before the court to 
battle for her life. 

At her earnest request Philip was not 
present, for conforting as it might have 
been to her to see one friendly face 
among the hostile ones, she wished to 
spare him the pain and suspense of the 
grilling ordeal. 

“Nay, Philip, I beseech thee not to 
come to that trial. Think of the suffer- 
ing thou wouldst endure in seeing thy 
beloved harried and cross-questioned by 
those who are bent on destroying her, and 
thou, helpless to aid.” 

“But, Martha,’ he began, “think of 
thyself with no friendly face among all 
thine enemies. Dost know what thou art 
to undergo?” 

“T can well imagine, and I know how 
illy able I am to plead my cause against 
their hate and malignity, but weak as I 
shall be, I should be yet more so, did I 
know that thou wert there. I need all my 
wits, and thinkest thou I could command 
them if I saw thine anxious face with all 
the pain and grief thereon? No, it would 
serve to distract me, and render less 
effective what little I may do for myself.” 

By repeated arguments she at length 
prevailed upon Philip to remain away. 
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Besides all that she had said, which was 
true enough, she had another reason. 
She was thoroughly aware of Philip’s im- 
petuosity of temper, and she feared that 
in spite of court and magistrate, of bailiff 
and constable, he would be tempted to do 
some mad thing, helping her none, and 
rendering himself powerless to aid her 
later in case she should fail of acquittal. 
She knew that if he should attempt any 
demonstration, either by force or vehe- 
ment protest, he would be arrested and 
incarcerated, and all her hopes of future 
escape prove futile. So by tears and 
pleadings she at length won his consent 
to absent himself. 

Mr. Parris had prepared his side of the 
case with extraordinary care and with an 
eye to dramatic effect. He began with a 
prologue, lamenting the painful nature 
of the duty that had been imposed upon 
him in thus appearing as a prosecutor 
against one for whom, since his coming 
to Salem, he had had the deepest regard 
and admiration, as one of the most prom- 
ising of the younger members of his flock, 
and whom he had considered as possess- 
ing in an unusual degree, all of the 
Christian virtues that should adorn young 
maidens. 

He went on to express the grief and 
pain that he felt when Martha’s name 
first began to be mentioned in connection 
with the demoniacal manifestations that 
had afflicted another gentle maiden, and 
his utter disbelief in the beginning that 
such things could be true. Then he went 
on to tell of the accumulating evidence 
until conviction was forced upon him, 
giving a brief outline of the seizures 
from which Mercy Lewis had suffered. 

Next, he presented his written notes, 
duly signed by those who had witnessed 
them, and the declaration of Mercy Lewis 
as to who had caused them. For a 
climax, he introduced Mercy herself, who 
would testify as to the truth of what he 
had related. 

Mercy, whom all the accounts of the 
time show to have been most precocious, 
was quick to adopt the hint, and when she 
confronted Martha, began at once to 
tremble, and in regular order, went 
through with her characteristic perform- 
ances, adding new stage business, for she 
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had an unusually distinguished audience, 
as well as her personal spite against 
Martha, and she wished to make the most 
of it. 

The magistrates looked on with in- 
tense interest, while Mr. Parris sat back, 
smacking his lips with all the satisfaction 
of a stage manager who has presented 
an elaborate production without a hitch. 

When Mercy Lewis had come back to 
consciousness, and the interruption and 
confusion caused by her stage play had 
subsided, the presiding magistrate ex- 
cused Mercy for the time being, and 
called upon Martha to stand forth and 
state her defence as to the charge that 
had been made against her. 

“T am innocent,” she replied. 

“But you have heard the testimony ?” 

“T have.” 

“What say you of it?” 

“That it is false.” 

“Do you deny that you have had com- 
munication with Satan ?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you deny that you have afflicted 
Mercy Lewis and others, by pinching, 
pricking, choking them, and causing them 
to suffer other divers torments, being 
instigated thereto by the devil with whom 
you have made a compact?” 

“T do.” 

“How do you account for what they 
say?” 

“It is not my part to account for them.” 

“Do you believe that they tell the 
truth ?” 

“T do not.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because I know that what they say is 
not true.” 

“Do you not know that death will be 
your portion if you do not confess, and 
these accusations be proven?” 

“T know it but too well.” 

“Do you not know that with your con- 
viction and sentence you will be exccm- 
municated, and all hope of pardon by 
God be lost ?” 

“T do not believe it.” 

“What!” 

“T do not believe it.” 

“You do not believe it? Why?” 

“Because I do not believe that God 
hath given power to such as those who 
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